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For Cleaner and Evener 


Picker Laps 


And Better Running 
Carding and Spinning 


Install Aldrich Synchronized 
Single Process Picking 


Your present pickers are used, and with the Aldrich 
System they will do anything that new pickers can do. 
The cost is small, and the saving in labor and power 
pays from 50% to 150% annual returns on the invest- 
ment. 


Made and installed by 
Greenwood WorkS S. Carolina 


KNITTING SECTION, PAGE 75 
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6 % on Counfrer installation. 
Let us present an analysis 
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. Send us your survey and analysis of mill ’ 

operating costs, with information on / 


“the new GREEN COUNTER with handy : INCORPORATED 
Key-in-front design. » .*? HARTFORD, CONN.,GREENVILLE, S.C, 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, Room 1401, Woodside Building, GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA » » » 


th Publishing Co., Dalton and Atlanta, Ga Subscription Rates, United States and Possessions, $1.00 for one year; $2.00 
yur $2.00 per year Entered as second-class matter at the postoffice, Dalton, Ga., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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The New Draper C Model 
Shuttle-Changing Loom 


Holds the Center of the Stage 


Because It Is 


The Latest and Best Loom 
For Rayons and Fine Cottons 
Does Not Stop When the Shuttle Is Changed 


1D) S9:\ od WO) .0 0). 9-08 O) 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


Southern Offices Atlanta Ga and Spartanburg S C 
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Here’s the answer 
It’s the new TEXACO TEXSPRAY COM- 
POUND and process of cotton conditioning. 
Static has been overcome. The difficulties and 
high cost of stoppages due to flyings have been 
practically eliminated. 

Cotton treated with TEXACO TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND runs cleaner, the fibres are soft 

TEXACO TEXSPRAY COMPOUND is the 











and pliable. They lay parallel, closer, and 
work better. Mill operating conditions are 
vastly improved. 

result of years of development. It has now 
been made available to mill operators. The 
results are surprising. 


Write The Texas Company for full information 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


135 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





The Texas Company has exclusive patent 
rights under important inventions as follows: 


GEORGE HILL : Patents Pending 
A.W.THOMPSON .- Patent No. 1401376 


relating to 
the conditioning of textile fibres with oil. 
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W. are the finishing costs in 
other Mills 21% lower... 


than yours? 










Could the answer be 


OBSOLESCENCE? 


Let us look at a few facts 








ECENTLY developed fulling mills and 
washers, continuous carbonizing machines, 
improved dye kettles, new decatizing machines, 
: and modern drying and conditioning equip- 
BUTTERWORTH 6-roll Hydraulic Chasing Calender, 


installed in Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C. This is the kind 
of equipment that will help you lower finishing costs. 


ment enables savings of 21% in the cost of 
processing woolens and worsteds. 


These are figures taken right from 
the books—not theoretical savings 





T has been estimated that total annual 

savings which can be effected by the in- 
stallation of up-to-date equipment for proc- 
essing all types of woven fabrics, including 
those dyed and finished by the manufac- 
turer, but exclusive of yarn and knit goods, 
is $23,000,000! 


We have an engineering organization which 
will go into these facts and figures with you. 


Then, when you are convinced what obso- 
lescence is costing you, we will aid you in 
modernizing your plant. 

—And remember that Butterworth Serv ce 
extends from the laying out of buildings to 
the installation of all machinery and seeing 
to it that this machinery no matter who 
makes it lives up to every claim made for 
yardage and quality. In other words, we do 
the complete job. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 


New England Office: 
TURKS HEAD BUILDING 
Providence, R. I. 


Southern Office: 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 
Charlotte, N. C. 


In Canada: 
W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 


Hamilton, Ontario 


BUTTERWORTH Finishing MACHINERY 


A COMPLETE LINE OF RAYON AND FINISHING MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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The Entering Wedge to 
y Card Room Economy ¥ 
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SS : pe economic situation of today demands economy in every de- 
SS tail of each department. The entering wedge to economy in the 
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card room is efficient card clothing. Regardless of the perfect me- 
chanical action of the cylinder and doffer, the carding process is a 
failure if the clothing fails to perform. 


_ That TUFFER Card Clothing gives maximum efficiency and longevity of 
4 service is proven in the scores of mills that use it in preference to all others. 
| It grinds quicker, holds point longer, strips easier and can be set closer 
§| than any ordinary make now on the market. It gives more pounds of 
q production and saves considerably on stock heretofore wasted. 


Throughout every step in its manufacture, TUFFER Card Clothing is 
made with one idea in view—economy to the ultimate user. 


TUFFER Card Clothing is ideal production equipment—the result 
of 67 years’ experience—all of it paving the way toward greater, 
better and more economical production. 


Don't be led into later regrets! Consult a Howard Brothers 
expert on your particular problem, today! 


= 
N TRADE MARK 
N Kt 
3 \ e 3 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


CARD 
CLOTHING 



















SOUTHERN PLANT 
244 FORSYTH STREET 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

BRANCH OFFICES IN DALLAS 
PHILADELPHIA and WASHINGTON 


HOWARD BROS. 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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This book thoroughly explains the differ- 
ent long draft systems in general use 
today and how they operate. If you 


haven't a copy, write us for one. 





WAS | GS ahluncas YEU 


More Whitin-Casablancas Long Draft Spindles 
were installed last year by the mills of the 


United States than during any previous year. 


Present conditions in textiles put a tremen- 
dous premium on lower production costs. The 
steady increase in Whitin-Casablancas instal- 
lations has come about because no other equal 
expenditure will return such great dividends in 


lowered costs. 


WHITIN 


MACHINE WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 1831 


Fales & Jenks Division 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Division 


Whitinsville, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. Greenville, S. C. 


The Whitin-Casablancas System accomplishes 
these things: 


Decreases card room labor cost. 
Saves creeling labor and waste. 
Eliminates much machinery. 
Saves floor space. 

Is more flexible. 

Produces a better quality yarn. 
Saves power and overhead. 


FP ree 


Specific figures are available to anyone in- 
terested. 
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EXPERIENCE and SKILL 


in the MANUFACTURE of 


MECHANICAL CLOTHS 


Is Typified in the Product of 
THE JOSEPH NOONE’S SONS COMPANY 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, 
The Oldest Manufacturers in this Country of 


Roller, Clearer and Washer Cloths, and Slasher and Sizing Flannels for 


Cotton Mills, Printers’ Blankets, Piano Cloths and Laundry Blankets 
Every Description of Woolen and Linen Cloths for Machinery 


Ask and Insist that Noone’s Cloth Be Used 
WILLIAM R. NOONE & CO., Selling Agents, BOSTON 


ARNOLD T. MALONE, Manager 








































































OFFICE 
105 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MILLS 
PETERBOROUGH, 
N. H. 





ESTABLISHED 1831 
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po VELVET SURFACE CONE- 


Feeds-off to the last turn. 


NLY from the perfectly wound package does 
yarn wind off evenly and smoothly to the 


/ 
gee 

last turn. 
Perfect coning of all yarn begins with the pri- 
mary winding where the first few turns lay the 
foundation for the entire package. 
The SONOCO Velvet Surface Cone prevents any 
slippage of yarn in the primary winding, insuring 
the even laying-on of each traverse and resulting 


in the perfectly wound package, necessary to 
smooth delivery when winding-off. 


While almost universally used for coning silk, 
rayon and fine count cotton and mercerized 
yarns, the Velvet Surface Cone offers the same 
advantages in coning coarser cotton yarns. The 
more perfectly any yarn is coned, the Jess waste 
and breakage upon delivery—the greater the sat- 
isfaction and economy to all concerned. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
HARTSVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Eastern Sales Office—709 W. Front St., Plainfield, N. J. 


Main Plant and Branch Plants at: New England Sales Office 
General Offices: Rockingham, N. C. P. O. Box No. 170, 
Hartsville, S. C. Plainfield, N. J. New Bedford, Mass. 


Brantford, Ontario 
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COTTON 
and CHAMPION COTTON CONTENT PAPER 
Are The Products of the South 


. = * * 




















Champion ''Cotton Content" is a high class white paper 
for all business purposes—printing and writing—produced 
by a blend of selected fibres—cotton and wood—and 
made available for the growing needs of the South. 









The Champion Fibre Company make a variety of high 
grade papers including Book Paper, Envelope Paper, and 
Writing Paper—all made from selected fibres and are 
Champion Fibres in the truest sense. 







The Champion Fibre Company make a complete line of 
Board Specialties. 










» 
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The Champion Fibre Company also manufacture Caustic 
Soda in Solid, Flake and Liquid forms, Sodium Hypochlo- 


rite, Sodium Resinate, Tanning Extract and Turpentine. 


he 
CHAMPION FIBRE 
COMPANY 


eS TOON. mM... 










The W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company, Publishers of "COTTON," 
are users of Champion "Cotton Content" paper. 
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NOW is the time to install 
Automatic Oil-lubricated 
Twister Rings 







From present indications, automatic oil-lubricated rings will event- 
ually be standard on most classes of twisting. The mills who install 
NOW will benefit most. The DIAMOND FINISH Eadie Ring is 
the only one which provides 100% lubrication with oil ALL 
AROUND the ring. Installation is speedily accomplished—and so 
is the substantial production increase! 


Whitinsville “25° 
SPINNING RING CO. 


Devoted to making “DIAMOND FINISH” 
Spinning and Twister Rings since 


1873 
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Pe ~—sNAIL 
\~YOUR MARKETS 
DOWN 


ETENTION and expansion of markets already penetrated is 
the vital objective of most established manufacturing plants 


today. 
LABELS Together with inherent quality, designs that appeal and dollar 
= 
value, modern merchandising demands something more — some 
TICKETS appa oe. 
ready means of identifying grade and character of product. 
BOLT ENDS 
HANG TAGS Many textile plants and sales organizations find a simple answer 
BANDS to that demand in the application of properly designed brand 


marks to their goods. 


Each month, additional manufacturers come to us for designs or 
reproductions of some type of distinctive brand mark — labels, 
tickets, bolt ends, hang tags or bands. We should be happy to 
help you, too, "nail your markets down." 


JACOBS GRAPHIC ART/ COMPANY 


DESIGNERS AND PRODUCERS OF TEXTILE PACKINGS 


CLINTON__— /OUTH CAROLINA 
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First, mark two points 
four or five inches apart 
on the outer surface of 
a belt. Then bend the 
belt double. And while 
doubled, measure the 
distance between the 
marks again. Note how far the outer 
section of the belt has stretched. This 
shows how the outer section of any 
belt must stretch when going around 
a pulley. 

The Dayton Cog-Belt is the only 
V-Belt built to take this “stretch” 
without strain or distortion. The outer 
section is made of bias-cut fabric—it 
**gives’” without strain; like pulling 
your handkerchief from diagonally 
opposite corners. 

Also, while the belt is flexed, note 
how the cogged inner surface has com- 
pressed—how the cogs have closed and 
‘“*‘taken-up’”’ the compression on the 
inner surface of the belt. 

Second, compress a section of a 
Dayton Cog-Belt between the thumb 
and forefinger and note the extreme 
crosswise rigidity. Because of this posi- 
tive crosswise rigidity there can be no 
**squashing”’ in the pulley groove... 
no distortion or twisting. 

No other V-Belt combines such 
extreme flexibility with such positive 
crosswise rigidity. 

And because Dayton Cog-Belts offer 
these exclusive advantages—because 
they are built to bend—because they 
have such positive crosswise rigidity— 
they provide maximum contact arc, 
have greater gripping power, permit 
smaller pulleys with closer centers, 
save floor space, run cooler, require less 
tension, are easier on bearings, last 
longer. 

But don’t stop with making these 
tests. Let us give you more of the facts 
—facts that prove how Dayton Cog- 









AKE THESE TESTS 


Compare the Dayton Cog-Belt with any other 
V-Belt in vital principles of construction 
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Belts are more efficient and, at 

the same time, how they save 

you money in many ways. Your 

inquiries are invited. 

THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 

Factory Distributorsin Principal Cities and 


all Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company Sales Offices 


ayt 


DRIVES 
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COG-BELT 
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N ALMOST every case in which a textile mill has 

changed to Gargoyle Lubricants for its equipment, 
it has found (1) savings in power ranging from 5% to 
10% and (2) less spotting of material. This is true of 
textile mills of every type — cotton mills, silk mills, 
woolen mills and others. 

So consistent have been lower-cost records made in 
this way that eleven leading manufacturers en- 


dorse the use of Gargoyle Lubricants for their Gr 


equipment. Among these is Whitin Machine 
Works, prominent manufacturers of spinning 
machinery, picking machinery, combers and 
many other types of textile equipment. 


= 
Lubricating 


Whitin Spinning Machinery. Whitin Machine 
Works, well-known builders of textile equip- 
ment, are among those who recommend the 
use of Gargoyle Lubricants in their equipment. 


“Here, at last,” say both builders and users of textile 
machinery, “is a complete, perfectly-balanced line of 
lubricating oils—of the proper bodies to prevent oil 
throw and, at the same time, to hold power cost to 
a minimum.” 
Why don’t you find out what Gargoyle Lubricants 
can do towards lowering costs in your plant? A 
Socony-Vacuum representative will be glad 


SON, to show you savings made in leading mills 


throughout the country. 

Socony-Vacuum Corporation, 26 Broadway, 
New York City. Branches and distributors in 
principal cities throughout the world. 


SOCOR Y-VACGU UM 


CORPORATION 
MERGER OF STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK AND VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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Gone... 
90% of the 
Dyeing Troubles this 


















@ Guaranteed Sunfast and 
Indanthrene Dyeing by the 
Montgomery Dyeing Com- 
pany, Inc., Union City, N. J. 
is done in this 14 compartment, 60 roll ‘‘Buhlmann”™ 
Monel Metal skein dyeing machine, manufactured by 
A.W. Buhlmann, Textile Engineer, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 






plant used to have! 



























@ Skein dyeing of silk, rayon and cot- It cleans completely... 
in has its own troubles—but most of Its smooth, polished surfaces don’t 
them are needless and can be avoided... become rough... 


Just catch the enthusiasm of Mont- 
gomery Dyeing Company for their new 
Buhlmann Skein Dyeing Machine 
equipped with Monel Metal dyetanks... 


There’s nothing to crack, chip, 

peel, or splinter... DYEING TURES 
“8. » — 

And Monel Metal is chemically Poitieneat iteiis aaah eilasinbianins 


7” ae 99 stable, it cannot rust and it resists as used in package dyeing. Manufac- 
“It has worked wonders,” they say. Ausixg rae: tured by Lerson Tool and Stamping Co.. 
any reaction between it and the Auililidns, Mian: 


“We regret that we have not installed 
these Monel Metal tanks years ago. 
We have lessened our dyeing troubles 
90%.” 

Monel Metal ends those dyeing 
“headaches” that seem to be unescap- 
able with old-type tanks: 


chemicals generally used in mod- 
ern dyehouse practice. 


If these qualities appeal to you as 
worth having, they certainly are worth 
investigating. Write for “List B” of lit- 
erature covering the subject of Monel 
Monel Metal cleans quickly... Metal in dyeing and finishing. 


—, 





DYEING REEL 
Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark Break-proof Monel Metal reel for com- 
applied to an alloy containing approxi- 
mately two-thirds Nickel and one-third 
copper. Monel Metal is mined, smelted, 
refined, rolled and marketed solely by 
International Nickel. 


partment type skein dyeing machines. 


M O N E L M E j A L Manufactured by the A.B.C. Welding 


Company, Philadelphia, Pa 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC, 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SAVE-LITE— Enamel Finish 
has won the favor of many 
Industrial Engineers because 
of its superb quality of finish 
and whiteness. The working 
qualities of SAVE-LITE are 
all that might be desired. It 
brushes with great ease and 
is adaptable for spray appli- 
cation. The proper balance 
of formula and thorough fine 
grinding gives great hiding 
power. 
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MILL 
VILLAGE 
PAINTS 







PRODUCTS 


MILL VILLAGE PAINT — 
A high quality combination 
pigment paint made for the 
protection of exposed sur- 
faces of Mills and Cottages. 
The formula we _ consider 
ideal for the utmost in paint 
service under the most trying 
conditions. MILL VILLAGE 
PAINT is made of the highest 
grade materials, and the for- 
mula is properly balanced, 
which provides easy working, 
unusual covering and long life. 


VELVET 
7 ENAMEL 


aw © 
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VELVET ENAMEL—The ideal 
finish for the interior of cot- 
tages, a full enamel gloss be- 
ing objectionable because of 
glare, and a flat finish being 
too readily soiled. Use Velvet 
Enamel for interior wood- 
work, plastered walls, con- 
crete walls, wall board and 
Keene’s Cement. Velvet 
Enamel may be washed re- 
peatedly with soap and water. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


TEXTILE OFFICES: Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spartanburg, Atlanta, Nashville, 


Newark, N. J., Boston, Mass. 


Warehouse connections at all offices carry stock for prompt service to textile trade. 












W. R. C. SMITH, Publisher 
T. W. McALLISTER, Editorial Director 
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Try "AN ALLIANCE 


Quick, courageous action is continually 
needed in meeting the emergencies of 
the times. It is often necessary to utilize 
every resource to maintain leadership or 
even to stay in the race.  @ An alliance 
with Industrial offers very definite 
advantages. It assures you of products 
of distinctive merit made to an unvary- 
ing standard—an aid in holding old 


customers and gaining new. @ It means, 
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WITH INDUSTRIAL” 


too, a policy of cooperation unique in 
the industry! Research, market analysis, 
trade promotion and advertising. How 
valuable in aiding manufacturers make 
those quick turns that are essential so 
frequently today! @ @ Probably never 
greater than now is the opportunity 
for those organizations with able leader- 
ship who utilize all available coopera- 


tion to sweep ahead. Let’s talk it over. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 
General Offices: 9801 Walford Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Plants: Cleveland, Ohio; Covington, Virginia 


Exclusive Producers of 


PREMIER RAYON, 














SPUN-LO and DUL-TONE 
YARNS AND KNITTED 


FABRICS 




















FTENTIMES fate moves 
in apparently unrelat- 
ed and _ insignificant 


ways to determine the course 
of a man, a business, a city or 
a people. A spider, persevering in the reconstruction of 
its web, gave inspiration and hope to Robert Bruce, 
and turned a discouraged leader and army into a 
militant, aggressive force for the glory of Scotland. 
The loss of a nail from the shoe of a horse, it is 
said, once brought about a complete reversal in the 
outcome of a rather important battle long ago. 

And an unexpected “break” of a throw from a 
strong-armed pitcher caused the ball to break a 
finger of an enthusiastic catcher on 
a baseball team at Union, S. C., and 
turned an embryonic hero of the 
diamond into a textile man, and 
thus now, some thirty-odd years 
later, provides the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association with its 
new president, this recognition, the 
highest within the power of south- 
ern cotton manufacturers as a body 
to bestow upon one of their mem- 
bers, coming as a_ well-deserved 
tribute to a career which, mean- 
while, has been conspicuous for its 
energetic achievement for the in- 
dustry. It is the purpose of this 
narrative to present something of 
the background of the man now ele- 
vated to this eminent position, to 
delineate him as an individual and 
as an executive. 

Back in the past century, Martin Luther Mar- 
chant, a successful farmer, removed to the town of 
Greer, S. C., from Batesville, S. C., where, as one of 
eight children, Thomas Mood Marchant, the subject 
of this sketch, had been born on July 8, 1880. Short- 
ly after the Marchants moved to Greer, a cotton mill 
company was organized there, and the Victor Man- 
ufacturing Company’s first plant was erected on a 
portion of the Marchant farm. Tom grew up through 
the normal life of a lad in those days, attending 
school at Greer. Even as a youngster, however, Tom 
exhibited certain inherent characteristics of indom- 
itable energy, a relish for work, and the prospects 
of an ability to get along with people—so the guid- 
ing spirit of the new mill, attracted by these traits, 


HITTING THE BALL 


A Word Picture and Brief Biography of 
the New President of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association . 











proposed that Tom go to 
Spartanburg and take a busi- 
ness course, in preparation 
for a job in the mill. 

Ready then, as now, to take 
sound advice, Tom carried out the suggestion. An 
early developed instinct for organization and leader- 
ship exhibited itself there, and the baseball team re- 
sulted, and the broken finger in the game at Union 
temporarily suspended any plans of a career on the 
diamond, and precipitated Tom into the job at the 
mill which comprised a combination of office boy, sup- 
ply clerk and multifarious other duties. Subsequently, 
he has so intensively and perseveringly applied himself 
to the ever-increasing responsibili- 
ties that have come to him in the 
textile manufacturing business, 
that long ago any dormant hopes of 
further activity along baseball lines 
were totally dissipated, and in a 
life of vigorous action and endeav- 
or, his participation in the sport 
has become, perforce, a vicarious 
one, 

It was in 1899 that Tom re- 
turned to his combination job at 
the Victor mill in Greer. So thor- 
oughly did he justify his selection 
for the place, by displaying a tre- 
mendous capacity for work, that a 
few years later, Lewis W. Parker, 
then the head of Victor and a group 
of other southern mills, took Tom 
to his headquarters in Greenville, 
where he was for a while in charge 
of supplies and purchasing for the Victor Mfg. Co., 
the Monaghan Mills, and the Columbia group, 
known as Olympia, Granby, Richland, and Capital 
City. 

It wasn’t long before his ability to produce, in 
the real sense of the word, by doing work himself 
and getting others to work also, began to attract no- 
tice, and in 1910, when the Ottaray Mills at Union 
were purchased by a group of Greenville and Spar- 
tanburg men including William E. Beattie, Capt. El- 
lison A. Smyth, A. F. McKissick, Lewis W. Parker, 
Aug. W. Smith, John A. Law and D. D. Little, Mar- 
chant was selected to operate it for them. The names 
just listed include some of the outstanding pioneers 
in the development of southern textiles, and their 
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unanimous choice of a man was commendation in- 
deed. 

The Ottaray Mills were purchased in 1912 by Par- 
ker Cotton Mills Company, at which time Marchant 
returned to Greenville and was in charge of manu- 
facturing of the sixteen mills operated by the Parker 
Cotton Mills Company. 

In 1912, he was elected vice-president of the Mon- 
aghan Mills and Victor Manufacturing Company, 
subsidiaries of the Parker Company. 

In 1914, W. E. Beattie and M. C. Branch were 
placed in charge of the properties of the Parker or- 
ganization, with Branch as president and Beattie 
vice-president. 

In 1916 the Parker Company sold eight mills and 
formed a subsidiary, the “Victor-Monaghan Mills” 
of which Marchant was made vice-president. 

In 1917 the Victor-Monaghan Company was form- 
ed as a holding company, Branch being made presi- 
dent, Marchant vice-president and W. E. Beattie, 
treasurer. 

In 1920 the Victor-Monaghan Mills were liquidat- 
ed and Victor-Monaghan Company became the oper- 
ating company, at which time Beattie succeeded 
Branch as president, and Marchant was made treas- 
urer. 

Three years later, Beattie announced his desire 
to retire from active business, and the logical selec- 
tion for his successor was Tom Marchant, who had 
been closely associated with Beattie in the develop- 
ment and progressive success of the company, and so 
Tom was made president as well as treasurer, of Vic- 
tor-Monaghan Company on June 20th, 1923, at 42 
years of age, the position which he now holds. In- 
cidentally, it was just ten years ago that William 
Edgeworth Beattie was elected 
as president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, so that now he sees Mar- 
chant succeed him in another 
phase of his own full and pro- 
ductive business life in the tex- 
tile industry. 

The foregoing account of 
Marchant’s business career may 
seem somewhat prosaic, and 
lacking in apparently spectac- 
ular features. Since the busi- 
ness is the shadow of the man, 
it is natural that it should so 
appear. Yet, gauged by the 
characteristics of the man, the continued and grow- 
ing success of the company, and the spirit of the or- 
ganization behind it—which again reflects the in- 
fluence of the man at the helm—there is a very defi- 
nite and striking story in Marchant’s business ca- 
reer, concentrated in its direct relationships within 
the one company, which, while not glamorous or sur- 
rounded by anything dramatic or theatrical, typifies 
his qualities and characteristics. 

In the first place, Marchant’s outstanding busi- 
ness trait is that he is an indefatigable worker—in 
the true, fundamental sense of the word. He is pos- 
sessed of an abundance of energetic enthusiasm for 
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any task set before him, and it is an axiom among 
his associates that he tenaciously applies himself to 
an assignment, of whatever nature it be, and never 
relinquishes his application to it short of a thorough 
and final solution. It is this characteristic which, 
through his own persevering activity, and the ex- 
ample thus set for his co-workers, that has contrib- 
uted so greatly to the solid and substantial growth 
and success of Victor-Monaghan, as one of the out- 
standing textile organizations of the country. 
Other executives and employees in the executive 
offices of the company in Greenville seldom arrive 
in the mornings ahead of Marchant, and he generally 
is there to leave with them in the afternoon, mean- 
while applying himself vigorously and effectively to 
the affairs at hand. This should in no sense be in- 
terpreted as meaning that Marchant is ham-strung 
with unessential detail. To the contrary, he has, 
through a keen insight into human nature and abil- 
ity, and an executive ability to select, lead and train, 
built a most efficient organization for the operation 
of the company’s affairs in every detail—which, by 
the way, includes a naturally progressive policy of 
advancement of subordinates when vacancies occur. 
But he is the active, directing head of the company, 
and, while delegating authority in proportion to re- 
sponsibility, and not wasting time or effort on incon- 
sequentials, he keeps closely in touch with the com- 
pany’s work, from details of manufacturing to the 
policies of selling and distribution. This interest in- 
cludes an intensely personal interest in the affairs, 
activities and people of the villages. 
Coupled with this penchant for work and activity, 
Marchant is an unusually clear and sound thinker; 
his is a mind unencumbered by complexes; he is able 
to analyze a proposition, strip 
it of its non-essential elements, 
and arrive, by clear, fundamen- 
tal reasoning, at the crux of a 
matter. Sound in his viewpoint, 

‘ deliberate in his decisions, and 
steadfast and firm in adherence 
to a conviction or a principle— 
is the estimate given of him by 
close associates. 

Marchant works with effec- 
tiveness, not hurriedly, nor ex- 
citedly, nor yet ponderously, but 
smoothly, easily, taking things 
in his stride, not crossing bridges 
before they are reached. 

Another notable trait in Tom Marchant—an im- 
portant one—is that he is, in the vernacular, a good 
mixer. He likes people, as people, and enjoys folks— 
whatever strata of established society they may rep- 
resent. With the necessary restrictions that must ap- 
ply to his work, his office is always open for an aud- 
ience with him by the humblest resident in a Victor- 
Monaghan village. He unconsciously contributes ma- 
terially to the well-selected motto of the organiza- 
tion—“More than a place to work”—when, as has 
been the case upon occasion, he consents to occupy 
the pulpit in one of the village churches at some 
special function. This is called an unconscious con- 
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tribution, because Marchant never did that, or any- 
thing else, for “effect”. He really enjoys doing 
things like that—and therein is another insight into 
the man. 

This characteristic has made him popular in his 
own sphere of living, in the New York trade, among 
his fellow mill executives. 

It has undoubtedly been this combination of the 
indefatigable worker, the sound thinker, and the 
good mixer, which have been the reasons why Tom 
Marchant has been called, even to the extent almost 
to his generous ability and willingness, to positions 
of activity in the industry of 
which he and his organization 
are a conspicuous part. For 
this latest job as president of 
the organization of all southern 
cotton manufacturers certainly 
does not find him unprepared 
for or unacquainted with the 
very definite responsibilities at- 
taching to the office. Not count- 
ing the many affairs of a local 
and civic nature naturally de- 
volving upon a business man 
who is ready to assume work 
and responsibility, Tom Mar- 
chant has already rendered yeo- 
man service to the cotton-tex- 
tile industry. For three terms, 
during 1928, 1929 and 1930, he served as president of 
the Cotton Manufacturers Association of South Caro- 
lina, and through his leadership, hard work and organ- 
izing ability, that association was developed into an 
active, representative and effective body. The most 
prominent achievement was the conduct of an exten- 
sive advertising campaign on behalf of the cotton 
millls throughout the state, but there was achieved, 
in a manner less publicly apparent, but real and ef- 
fective nevertheless, the development of a spirit and 
an attitude of cohesion, of solidarity, of mutual un- 
derstanding and goodwill, among the membership 
which has and will be exhibited in material ways for 
the good of the industry. 

Marchant was one of the prime movers in the or- 
ganization and development of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute. He has been a member of the executive 
committee of that organization for a number of 
years, and in 1932 served well as its southern vice- 
president, and was for a time chairman of its print 
cloth group. He is at present a member of the exec- 
utive committee of the recently-formed Print Cloth 
Group. 

Business affiliations, in addition to his position 
as president and treasurer of Victor-Monaghan Com- 
pany, include: directorships in the First National 
Bank of Greenville, the Piedmont and Northern Rail- 
road, Piedmont Manufacturing Company and Ara- 
gon-Baldwin Cotton Mills; he is as well vice-presi- 
dent of the Marion Manufacturing Company, Marion, 
N. C., and of the Wallace Manufacturing Company, 
Jonesville, S. C., where he was for a time president, 
until in 1930 W. H. Beattie succeeded him in that po- 
sition. Marchant is a steward in the Buncombe Street 
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Methodist Church of Greenville and one of its most 
active members. 

This rather imposing list of connections would 
seem sufficient to round out fairly well a man’s ca- 
pabilities, but it is a known fact that, unofficially, 
Marchant is called upon almost constantly for ser- 
vice to the industry. His associates have found him 
not only ready—ready in the sense of wanting to 
serve unostentatiously and without personal conspic- 
uousness—but competent, for many a task requiring 
work, tact, judgment and diplomacy. The leaders of 
the industry seem to have learned that when there’s 
a particular job is to be done, 
Tom Marchant is the man to do 
it, and when they give it to him 
he generally does it, and does 
it well—the while not neglect- 
ing his first responsibility to 
his own stockholders and em- 
ployees. 

In this work with and for 
his fellow-manufacturers, as in 
his own business activities, 
there is manifest another prom- 
inent trait in Marchant’s make- 
up, and that is a thorough fair- 
ness and honesty of action. To 
him, when a course is proven to 
be the right one, it should be 
followed faithfully and unswerv- 
ingly, and his own intense nature in this respect but 
naturally creates within him an impatience with an 
inability on the part of the other fellow to see the 
way. This is not dogmatism, for there is nothing 
opinionated or obstinate about Marchant. Neither 
is it that he considers the other fellow bigoted or in- 
corrigible. But because, to his way of thinking, 
based on a clear interpretation of facts, he feels that 
a course is the right one, and because he has arrived 
at what appears the obvious conclusion through 
sound, logical procedure of thought, any objection 
which persists in the face of facts is difficult for 
him to comprehend. At the same time, he harbors no 
resentment because of disagreement, but rather con- 
cludes that the right approach has not been present- 
ed, and seeks in a diplomatic, fair and straight-for- 
ward way to determine that approach, holding his 
own mind open for logical conviction and change of 
opinion at any time. 

There is a truism which adapts the term “playing 
ball” into the realm of business activity, and as has 
been said, “playing ball means hitting the ball—not 
the umpire”—and that, too, is a tenet of Marchant’s 
creed. 

Thus far the picture may appear as presenting 
a man of serious mien, weighted with the responsi- 
bility of his activities beyond the point of congenial- 
ity and cordiality, and well might this assumption be 
made in the light of his exceptional business activity. 
But, it should be stated emphatically, with Marchant 
this is not the case. To the contrary. He is a congenial 
and delightful companion, easily approached, and 
possesses a pleasing personality which draws peo- 
ple close to him. An easy talker—and a good lis- 
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tener—he is ready to express definite convictions 
when the occasion demands, and to absorb and evalu- 
ate the viewpoint of his companion. He has an es- 
pecial interest in current events. He carries into his 
social relationships the same intensity that marks 
his work and reveals a rare sense of gratitude and 
appreciation, and a genuine thoughtfulness of oth- 
ers. He possesses, happily, that rare faculty of being 
able to shed business thoughts when he is off for 
recreation, so that he returns to his desk freshened 
and relaxed, fit again to assume his responsibilities. 

While in no sense given to undue levity, Mar- 
chant has, happily, an abiding sense of humor. His 
associates have seen it manifested time and again, 
when, in a period of relaxation during a campaign 
or conference, they have unconsciously remained 
under the tension and strain of the matter, Tom has 
relieved the situation by some naturally witty or 
humorous statement or action. This but demon- 
strates his faculty of throwing off unnecessary bur- 
dens quickly, and taking full advantage of periods 
of refreshment. 

On October 29, 1912, Marchant was married to 
Miss Jessie Speed, of Abbeville, S. C., and two fine 
boys have blessed their union. Thomas Mood, Jr., is 
18, and is a student at Davidson College, and Pres- 
ton Speed is now 15 and in preparatory school in 
Greenville. 

Marchant has no hobby in the accepted sense of 
the word. His tastes are simple, and he is essentially 
a “home man”. At 631 North Main Street, which has 
been home to the Marchants almost since their mar- 
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riage, he finds relaxation and enjoyment with his 
family. They have a summer home in the mountains 
near Caesar’s Head, about thirty miles north of 
Greenville. Marchant has never taken an official 
vacation, but the family is in the mountains during 
the summer, and usually week-ends find Marchant 
up there with them, “roughing it” in some old 
clothes, tramping through the woods with the boys, 
or a group of friends—doing a little hunting or fish- 
ing, and driving back to Greenville early Monday 
morning. 

He is totally devoid of any sense of ostentatious 
action, of fanflare and trumpets. Personally modest, 
yet possessed of the confidence which comes of 
strong convictions, he is unobtrusive but not bash- 
ful, positive but not obstinate, easy of manner and 
democratic in a natural, sincere way. He has an 
astute political sense that enables him to interpret 
people and events, and which he uses perhaps with- 
out realizing that he is doing so. 

This new job of his, as president of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Association, is conferred, 
no doubt, in recognition of his service to the indus- 
try, and in the realization of his fitness for it. It is 
accepted by him, undoubtedly, not as personal flat- 
tery, but first, because he always has done to the 
best of his ability the things his friends have asked 
of him, and, second, because it presents an oppor- 
tunity of genuine service. And it is a safe prediction 
that the Association affairs will, in the year ahead, 
reflect his energetic enthusiasm and effective activ- 
ity. 
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at Opelika, Alabama. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
The Lady Pepperell Shop, which has 
been erected and opened at the plant 
of the Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Opelika, Ala. The shop, which 
is an attractive building of colonial de- 
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sign, furnished with true reproductions 
of early American maple, is located on 
the main highway which passes by the 
Pepperell plant. The purpose of the 
shop is to familiarize people of the 
South with Pepperell products and 
“the fact that the Pepperell label is on 
cotton garments for every member of 
the family.” The shop is stocked with 
Pepperell sheets, blankets, shirts, pa- 


jamas and dresses, made of Pepperell 
materials. Mrs. Homer M. Carter, wife 
of the agent of the Opelika plant, is 
manager of the shop, which offers the 
Pepperell products for sale, the pro- 
ceeds going to the maintenance of a 
nursery school in the mill village. Vis- 


The attractive Lady 
Pepperell Shop recently 
opened at Opelika, Ala. 


itors and tourists are cordially invited 
to inspect the shop and its products. 


Plans for Bedspread Opening. 

At a meeting of the Bedspread Group 
in the Cotton-Textile Institute on April 
14, plans were discussed for holding 
uniform openings of bedspread lines 
for the fall season during the week of 
July 10-15. In making its plans for 


assisted by advice 
terson, president of the Institute of 
Carpet Manufacturers of America, who 
described the procedure followed by 
the carpet trade showing their new 
lines twice a year. Mr. Gutterson 
pointed out that uniform openings in 
his group have taken the place of 
widely separated individual openings 
by the large interests, which have 
saved the time of buyers as well as 
aiding them in judging market condi- 
tions. 

Facts developed at the meeting indi- 
cated a relatively heavy movement of 
bedspreads in recent months. Sales 
during March were 25 per cent in ex- 
cess of production. Legislative and 
other uncertainties have apparently 
had their effect upon inventories as 
stocks have continued to dec’ine and 
are now 34 per cent below a year ago. 
At the same time unfilled orders are 
considerably in excess of last year at 
this time. During the first quarter of 
1933 shipments of bedspreads have 
amounted to 94 per cent of the same 
period last year which, in view of the 
hesitation in business that prevailed 
during a part of the first quarter of 
this year, is to be considered an en- 
couraging record. 
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We Must Replace Our Indifference 
with a Policy of Action 


Fourteenth of a Series of Articles on 


0 SIT idly by and 
await developments is 
an extremely short- 


sighted policy, even dur- 
ing normal] times. Such a 


policy now will prove to be 1 is a frank criticism of the attitude of 

most textile manufacturers as to matters 
of an outside character that have a bearing 
upon their industry; an effort to stimulate 
interest in and action regarding apparently 
inevitable changes that must come; an urge 
for self-control and regulation to obviate the 
necessity of less effective outside influence. 


extremely hazardous. Re- 
cent happenings are dem- 
onstrating the potentiali- 
ties of legislative proposals, 
which in their incipiencies 
appear to be without back- 
ing of serious proportions. 
The strength behind one 
such legislative bill sur- 
prised the introducer of the measure himself. 

Due to the fact that this article must be submitted 
several weeks before publication, the ultimate fate of 
the 30-hour work-week bill is not known at the time 
this article is written, though it probably will have 
been determined by the time this issue of COTTON 
comes from the press. Regardless of the merits and 
demerits of that particular bill and the ultimate action 
of the United States Congress, the fact remains that 
the textile manufacturers as a whole sat idly by and 
ignored the bill until after it had passed the National 
Senate. In regard to the lack of interest in the bill, 
Senator Black himself stated that his introduction of 
the measure was not a gesture, although it seems to 
have been so regarded generally. During the previous 
session of Congress when hearings were held on the 
Black Bill, Mr. Black said that the interest displayed 
by the country generally was nil. Requests for infor- 
mation, invitation to present evidence to indicate how 
the bill would affect various interests, brought forth 
very little response. 

There is no intention here to discuss the provi- 
sions of the Black bill; but the apparent drowsiness 
on the part of textile manufacturers at a time when 
they should have been alert; their indifference when 
they should have been finding out what it was all 
about; and their failure to anticipate the introduc- 
tion of legislation of the nature of the Black bill 
have brought to light a glaring weakness somewhere 
in the industry’s make-up. Therefore, in the opinion 
of the writer, no greater service could be rendered 
to the textile industry than that of inducing the 
members to realize the importance of keeping in- 
formed. 

Of course it is realized that some few leaders 
have kept informed and have of late waged an aggres- 
sive battle in behalf of the industry’s welfare, but 
without any intention of doing other than paying trib- 
ute to the efforts of these gentlemen, which in many 
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cases meant personal sacri- 
fices, the writer is of the 
opinion that the textile in- 
dustry as a whole has made 
a rather poor showing, not 
only recently, but during 
the past decade or so, in de- 
veloping a needed plan for 
the protection of its wel- 
fare and for the promotion 
of a real program of mu- 
tual progressiveness. 

Of course the work of 
the various trade associa- 
tions and groups should not 
be ignored or discounted, and it should be realized that 
their restricted accomplishments have been primarily 
a result of the limitations of their granted powers and 
the inadequate active support and co-operation of 
the industry as a whole. In other words, most of these 
organizations have really functioned admirably under 
the existing circumstances. 

The group concern of the textile industry should 
not be confined or restricted to defensive measures. 
A few far-sighted executives have been of this opin- 
ion for some time, but the average mill head has 
failed to truly realize the importance of co-operative 
thought and action until conditions arise when de- 
fense against one thing or another is deemed imper- 
ative for individual protection. He fails to realize 
that frequently anticipated plans and tactics would 
make defense measures, which often prove futile, un- 
necessary. Many manufacturers at this time are of 
the opinion that the principles of the Black bill are 
not bad, and that something should be done to give 
more people employment. Many are also admitting 
that something ought to be done about the competi- 
tive hardships inflicted upon some plants by the low 
wages paid by others. The same people, however, 
are of the positive opinion that the above mentioned 
bill is extremely objectionable and would be dis- 
astrous if enacted in its original form. 

The textile industry, like other industries, must 
decide for itself whether it will develop and submit 
its own social and economic legislation to take care 
of changing conditions or whether it will by its in- 
difference and inactivity be forced to submit to that 
emanating from other sources. It is very difficult 
to stem the tide of impractical or radical movements 
when existing conditions demand changes and when 
they are not developed by those possessing such ex- 
perience, knowledge, ability and practical common 
sense as to assure their soundness. Just who is to 
blame if plans of theorists, radicals and others not 
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competent of thoroughly understanding practical 
conditions and problems are seriously considered as 
methods of correcting conditions which are general- 
ly recognized as being out of alignment, when those 
who could and should by virtue of their intimate re- 
lationships with the problems fail to seriously inter- 
est themselves in the solution of them? 

If our nation is to maintain her Democratic prin- 
ciples and preserve for her citizens those individual 
rights which have perpetuated the spirit of her foun- 
ders, the utmost caution must be exercised during 
such times as the present. Intelligent practical plans 
rather than hysterical thought or hypotheses of rad- 
ical or theoretical minds should control our coun- 
try’s policies, systems and methods. Our nation can 
not hope to remain democratic in principle unless 
her industries remain so. Unfortunately the term in- 
dustrial democracy has been so abundantly abused 
through usage by revolutionists and theorists that 
the writer uses it with a great deal of reluctance, 
but at least one definition of it expresses just what 
he believes our industries should seek. The control 
and regulation of industries by unrelated individu- 
als or groups is assuredly not democratic. We have 
reached a stage in our national development where 
certain changes are inevitable. It is to be hoped that 
executives of the textile industry will realize that 
fact and instead of being rebellious will of their own 
accord unite in a determined effort to find their own 
way to a satisfactory method of so regulating and 
controlling production, hours and other pertinent 
factors of operation, as to stabilize employment and 
help eliminate drastic economic cycles. 

In the last article under this series (page 42, 
February 1933 CoTTON) a plan of industrial regula- 
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tion and control was suggested. Recent developments 
have strengthened the writer’s belief in the suggest- 
ed plan. It, of all such plans which have been re- 
cently made public or introduced, is the only one 
which appears to advocate the preservation of the 
important American principle of democracy. 

If there is to be a regulating body for the textile 
industry, it should most assuredly be composed of 
those who are familiar with and are directly inter- 
ested in the textile industry. If, however, the textile 
executives do not keep their fingers on the pulse of 
the times and do not actively and intelligently make 
plans to solve the present and future social and eco- 
nomic problems of the industry, they will soon dis- 
cover that they have been deprived of all voice in 
the matter. 

This article is written for the very definite pur- 
pose of attempting to stimulate thought and action 
on the part of cotton mill men. The writer is not an 
alarmist, but he sees grave dangers ahead unless mill 
men become actively interested in the affairs of their 
industry. A few days ago a member of the faculty 
of a state university remarked to the writer that 
manufacturers, having refused to take advantage of 
their opportunities to solve their own problems, 
would be forced to follow plans mapped out by oth- 
ers. We differed with this professor, first on the 
grounds that the manufacturers have not failed en- 
tirely, as has been intimated, and second, because 
there still remains the opportunity for industry to 
plan its own course. 

Co-operative group planning is an indispensable 
step if the textile house is to be put in order. This is 
no time for indifference or procrastination on the part 
of mill men. 
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Urges Interest in Campaign 


for Better Cotton Seed. 
Donald Comer, president of Avon- 


dale Mills, Birmingham, Ala., and vice- 
president of Southeastern Council of 
Industry, has written to the cotton 
mills of the southeastern states, call- 
ing their attention to the fact that the 
Southeastern Council at its last annual 
meeting adopted as one of its programs 
the urging of the cotton mills of the 
southeastern states lead in the cam- 
paign for better cotton seed. Mr. Co- 
mer’s letter said in part: 

“This could be accomplished by any 
one of several plans—a meeting of the 
local bankers and merchants could be 
sponsored by a luncheon club or by the 
Chamber of Commerce, or, by a meet- 
ing called by any group interested in 
stressing the value and need of this 
program. South Carolina has been out- 
standing in its effort to improve the 
staple of its local cotton. There are 


communities in all the other states that 
have, either through the initiative of a 
local banker or under the guidance of 
a farm demonstration agent, or some 
cotton mill or farm group or some oth- 
er agency, already made a start along 


this line. Anything that can be done 
by anyone that will Increase the price 
of this farm commodity and thereby 
increase the purchasing power of the 
community to that extent, will be help- 
ing. 

“Those of us who spin cotton know 
to what extent short fiber, or buzz-fuzz, 
has been penalized during recent years; 
we know the trouble it gives us. We 
know the premium value that attaches 
to full inch or inch and one thirty- 
second cotton, and therefore are able 
to give first hand information to farm- 
ers in our local communities on such 
matters. 

“There is nobody who has been more 
outstanding in the general program of 
improving cotton seed and cotton fiber 
than David R. Coker of Hartsville, S. 
C., and he has published pamphlets 
giving detailed instances of increased 
values accruing because of the use of 
good cotton seed. He would be glad 
to give you all the information that 
you want about the matter. Good seed 
can be had, of course, from many other 
sources which you may know about— 
the main thing, though, is to give your 
approval and support and take the lead 


in something that will mean so much 
to our community, so much to us as 
spinners, and so much toward improv- 
ing the purchasing power of the cotton 
farmer.” 


Children's Dolls of Cotton. 

In step with other fashion trends, 
children’s dolls are “going cotton” this 
season. According to the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, National Cotton Week 
will be the occasion for feature pro- 
motions of fabric dolls and play acces- 
sories of cotton. Reports from the toy 
trade indicate that the gingham doll 
and the calico cat already are com- 
manding juvenile interest of boom pro- 
portions. There are even “trousseaux” 
for dolls featuring cotton ensembles 
that include everything from beach pa- 
jamas and sports wear to school jump- 
ers and party frocks. 

Stuffed rabbits, teddy bears, friendly 
dogs and monkeys are this spring 
dressed in bright ginghams. Doll houses 
are equipped with curtains and drapes 
of crisp cotton. Slip covers for doll 
chairs, spreads for doll beds, and ruf- 
fles for bassinets are gingham and or- 
gandie, 
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A Study of the Prospects as to 
American and Foreign Cotton 


IEWED in the whole 
with reference to all 
of its manifold— 


and anomalous — aspects, 
cotton has held its own bet- 
ter than any other product 
of comparable volume has 
done under the strains and 
stresses of the last several 
years. Hence the feeling 
in authoritative quarters 
as this is written that a larger farm acreage will 
be devoted to cotton growing this year in the 
United States and perhaps the world than was so 
employed in 1932. Southern farmers have found 
that their greatest security is in cotton, which in 
the last two years has proved to be about the most 
dependable of possessions—not omitting even cash 
money. 


The Influence of Weather. 


Before this can be published a more definite no- 
tion than can be formulated now will be established 
as to this year’s plantings of cotton. Meantime, acre- 
age prospects may be affected by events which were 
in a state of flux—such as Federal “farm relief” 
measures—when this was written. However, mere 
increase or decrease in the total of acreage planted 
to cotton this year is not likely to have much realis- 
tic bearing on prospects as to the supply of cotton 
that will be available during the next season or two. 
For whatever the actual plantings, there is scarce 
possibility of the supply as a whole not being well 
above consumptive demand during the next two or 
three years. So the question of supply is, for all 
practical purposes 
in the calculable 
future, largely one 
as to the extent to 
which a continu- FOUNos __ - 
ing abnormal, but 
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By Aaron Hardy Ulm 


A GENERAL comment upon the present 
and prospective situation as to cotton 
production, in America and in foreign coun- 
tries, is given here for the mill man who 
should be interested in coming events in re- 
‘lation to his raw material 


United States: Consumption of Cotton, 
Wool, Silk, 
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the sphere of cotton sup- 
plies during the last sev- 
eral years. Conditions af- 
fecting consumption have 
been of as great impor- 
tance as variations in the 
totals of acreage planted 
to cotton have been—and 
the sun, or weather, has 
been of even greater im- 
portance. But for the 
weather factor the available supply of American 
cotton this season would have been only about the 
average of the ten-year period ending with 1930. 
The statement of course assumes that other condi- 
tions would have been as they were even though the 
weather factor had been of only “normal” influence. 

In 1931 unusually good cotton producing weather 
added about 4,500,000 bales to what would have been 
a “normal” crop on the basis of average per acre 
yield during the preceding ten years, and in 1932 
about 1,500,000 bales were similarly added. For the 
greater part of the abnormal surplus of American 
cotton accumulated during the last two years weath- 
er is to blame. But for the restrictive effects of con- 
sumption in 1930 of the Federal Farm Board’s abor- 
tive effort to “control” cotton prices together with 
abnormal per acre yields in 1931 and 1932 there 
probably would be no large surplus at the present 
time. 

Whatever else is done by way of “farm relief’, it 
is wholly unbelievable that any Federal agency will 
again apply measures retardive of the free flow of 
cotton into the markets of the world. What the sun 
will do or not do is less safely predictable. It is quite 
unlikely that the 
sun will beam so 
beneficently on the 
cotton fields dur- 
= = ing the next few 
yy | seasons as it did 
during the last 
two. The courses 
of long-range 
weather cycles 
have not been es- 
tablished, but it is 
pretty well proved 
that such cycles 
operate and are 
governed mainly 
by solar radiation. 
The cotton plant is 
highly responsive 
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to light and heat from the sun. It is not unlikely that 
before long it will be demonstrated that variations in 
the per acre harvestings of cotton in this country are 
closely linked with cycles of solar radiations. In the 
immediate connection, it is worth noting that in a 
statement put forth on April 7 Dr. Charles C. Abbott, 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institute and the fore- 
most authority on solar radiation, said: 

“For two years the average radiation of the great 
star (the sun) into space—from which the earth ob- 
tains heat and light which makes life possible— 
promises to be below normal. It has been consistent- 
ly higher than normal since 1930.” 

In the long run the effects of weather variations 
balance themselves. A season of bad weather now 
would have more than usual effect on cotton pro- 
duction. This is because of sparse use of fertilizers 
by cotton farmers during the last three seasons— 
and prospectively a still sparser use this season,— 
together with other economies employed in produc- 
ing cotton. 


Per Acre Yield to Be Less. 


Thus all the probabilities are that the per acre 
yield of cotton in the South will average below nor- 
mal the next several seasons. Actual plantings are 
likely to average larger than last year’s. It is pos- 
sible that acreage increases will be prevented or 
restrained by control measures. But no such meas- 
ures ever had much effect in the past and the effect 
more often has been expansive than curtailing. 

Statistical data indicate that, whatever else is 
happening to other things, cotton still conforms to 
the fundamental laws that have governed its course 
since it became the principal farm product of the 
South and a raw material of international import- 
ance about a century and a half ago. The stress of 
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extreme depression has shown that America is in vir- 
tually as strong a position as to cotton growing as 
ever and that the southern part of this country is 
almost as dependent as it ever was on cotton farm- 
ing. 

With the volumes of both international and Amer- 
ican foreign commerce cut more than in a half, the 
world movement of cotton has held close to normal, 
with American cotton holding a little better than its 
former proportional place therein during the last 
year or so. Always its best mainstay, cotton has been 
the savior of American foreign trade during the last 
two years. It is the one major product to which vir- 
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tual free trade markets are open throughout the 
world, and, despite the general bounding upward of 
tariffs and restrictive devices, there is little danger 
of cotton’s happy status in world trade being 
changed soon. Most other American producers of 
farm staples face a serious threat of virtual exclu- 
sion from the markets of the world. But cotton grow- 
ers can depend on a large scale world demand for 
their product indefinitely. 

Therefore, the long prevailing hostility towards 
cotton growing in this country has been allayed con- 
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siderably by recent events demonstrative of under- 
lying elements of great strength and safety in that 
branch of American farming. In discussing the sub- 
ject with the present writer, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture official who has been in most direct 
touch with southern farming during the last twenty 
years said: 

“We have learned that cotton farming is the most 
secure of all, provided those engaged in it produce 
all they can of their home supplies—as most of them 
have been doing in recent years. We have learned 
also that the southern farmer’s market for other sta- 
ples, excepting tobacco, is not a sufficient basis for 
much shifting from cotton. Taking everything into 
account, I’d say that the outlook for southern agri- 
culture, with cotton continuing to be its principal 
product, is the best of all outlooks for farming.” 


Foreign Cotton Production. 


It is one of the many anomalies of cotton that low 
prices usually strengthen the foundations of its pro- 
duction in the South. A reason for this is that there 
is a distinct corollary between low prices and the in- 
ternational position of American cotton. The propor- 
tion of American cotton entering into world con- 
sumption invariably falls in a period of high prices 
and rises when prices are low. Thus when prices fall 
to extremely low levels, American cotton, being in a 
preferred position then, finds new quarters of con- 
sumption abroad, and it retains some of those after 
prices rise. This has happened extensively in the 
last two years, most notably in the climb of Amer- 
ican cotton in Oriental consumption—its rifest quar- 
ter of competition with other cottons. 

During the 1920’s as a whole foreign cottons 
made impressive advances in world consumption, ev- 
en rendering American distinctly secondary—that is, 
as to other cottons as a whole,—in the totality of 
consumption outside the United States. Production 
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of cotton in other countries as a whole increased 
somewhat more than did production in the United 
States. It is noteworthy, however, that production 
did not increase particularly—but rather tended to 
decrease during the latter half of the period—in 
areas of traditionally greatest competition with the 
United States. In the last five to eight years neither 
Egypt nor India has quite held its former own in 
cotton production. There are no good figures for 
Chinese production. Such figures as there are do 
not indicate much established increase, although fac- 
tory consumption in China has risen greatly. A large 
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increase in Egyptian cotton acreage is in prospect 
this year but the reported amount to be allowed, 
under the rigid control measures there will not bring 
the total up to its former maximum. In India, where 
crude customs coming down almost unchanged through 
the ages control nearly all cotton farming, weather, as 
typified by the monsoon, is usually much more of a 
factor in production than is increase or decrease in 
acreage. A man who spent several years in touch 
with cotton in China is authority for the statement 
that American cotton growers need have no fear of 
great enlargement soon of bases of competition with 
them by the Chinese. China, however, is the “X fac- 
tor” in the cotton-growing world—little is truly 
known about the real extent of cotton farming there. 


Africa's Increasing Importance. 


It is in incidental areas not usually rated as high- 
ly important that competition with American cotton 
has risen most impressively in recent years. African 
production other than in Egypt increased from less 
than 100,000 to about 500,000 bales between 1914 and 
1930. But in the African area of greatest increase—- 
the Sudan—cotton growing is now threatened by se- 
rious plant diseases, and acreage cannot be muck 
further increased without huge expenditures, not 
now feasible, being made on irrigation projects. 
There is little threat of any other African area be- 
coming a huge producer of cotton soon. But the way 
cotton growing has spread—though in the main 
fragmentarily—over the continent indicates that Af- 
rica probably will become the seat of cotton growing 
supremacy when and if the United States loses con- 
trol thereof. 

Cotton is now produced in more than 50 widely 
scattered countries or lands, inclusive of practically 
all those on the continent of Africa. The number 
has been increasing, and cotton is holding on some- 
what better in most new areas than it used to do. 
However, no new area of cotton growing, nor ex- 
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pansion in an old one, has yielded results seriously 
threatening King Cotton’s American throne. The ag- 
gregate of cotton growing expansions abroad in the 
last fifteen years is somewhat threatening; yet the 
net results of those expansions constitute an equa- 
tion of change less ponderable than the advances of 
cotton into new domain in this country at the same 
time. The statistics of the westward, and somewhat 
northerly, movement of cotton growing’s center of 
gravity in this country in the last fifteen years in- 
dicate that the United States can and will hold its 
supremacy as long as there is need of it. 


The Soviet Reduces. 


The cotton growing development abroad that has 
been most impressive in recent years is that in So- 
viet Russia, where it looked a year or two ago as if 
there was arising quickly a virtually new cotton 
growing empire that soon would be a rival of that in 
the United States. The best information at this writ- 
ing is that the equivalent of about 1,800,000 bales of 
cotton was produced in Russia in each of the last 
two seasons. A decade ago only a few thousand bales 
a year were being produced there. Yet the highest 
production claimed for any recent year was only 15 
to 25 per cent above the maximum annual production 
recorded by pre-communistic Russia. 

“An outstanding feature of the 1933 Russian cot- 
ton plan is the abandonment of efforts towards a 
further large expansion in acreage,” says a report 
made by an American consul after a thorough in- 
vestigation. This year’s acreage is expected to be 
about 12 per cent less than last year’s. 

Cotton growing seems to have been restored fair- 
ly well in the old areas of Russian production. Most 
of the cotton planted in those areas is irrigated, the 
per acre yield is high and the average staple length 
about 14% inches. But practically all reports indi- 
cate that most of the cotton growing attempted in 
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new areas and without irrigation has been a virtual 
failure. A large per centage of actual plantings in 
those areas has been abandoned every year, the per 
acre yield has been small and the quality of the cot- 
ton about that of upland American. 

Russia, however, produced nearly all the cotton 
consumed in its mills during the last three seasons. 
About 100,000 bales a year have been imported from 
Persia and China, and a small amount of Russian 
cotton has been exported. Russia has imported no 
American cotton since 1927. 
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Practically all the authoritative reports are to 
the effect that, whatever the expansion in cotton 
growing and manufacturing there, Russia will not 
be in position in many years to export either raw 
cotton or cotton goods on a large scale. The Soviet 
authorities seem to be putting more emphasis now on 
the development of cotton manufacturing than on 
further expansion of cotton farming. Russian cotton 
spindleage has been increased materially but a great 
deal of the apparent increase evidently partakes of 
replacements. There has been an acute and aug- 
menting shortage of cotton products in Russia since 
the war. The immense population, among which 
cotton textiles are preferred above all other kinds, 
makes Russia the probably world’s prospectively 
most expansive consumer market for cotton goods. 
From now on that market is likely to expand more 
rapidly than cotton production in increases in Rus- 
sia, though it probably will be supplied in the main 
by Russian manufacturing. It is easy to imagine 
Russia absorbing, before long, as much cotton as is 
now produced in the United States. 

British observers are of the opinion that Russia 
soon will be importing increasingly large quantities 
of cotton again, and, perhaps for a time, cotton goods 
also. Large imports of cotton will mean heavy drafts 
on the American supply. This will be expedited by 
the establishment of diplomatic relations between 
Russia and the United States, which is likely to be 
done in the not distant future. 

Recovery of the Russian market, retention of 
gains made in the Orient in the last ten years, the 
restoration of the cotton textile industry in Great 
Britain, a steadying of affairs on the Continent of 
Europe, with a revival of normal consumption in the 
United States, would mean a demand for American 
cotton portending rapid elimination of the present 
abnormal surplus. It is not unlikely that before 
1940 the world will be fully prepared to absorb, at 
prices on parity with those of, say, the 1900-1912 
period, 18 to 20 million bales of American cotton a 
year. 

Statistics covering the advance of cotton, espe- 
cially American cotton, during the 19th century show 
that there would be nothing of astonishing kind in 
the world’s consuming an average of 20,000,000 bales 
of American cotton a year. If the advance had con- 
tinued at the 19th century rate, the world now would 
need, with production in other countries as it is, an 
average of 25 to 30 million bales of American cotton 
a year. Basic potentialities of such a need exist to- 
day, and it is not unlikely that many of the poten- 
tialities will be transformed into realities once the 
world becomes consumptively normal again. 

History shows that cotton with, as a rule, its prod- 
ucts, is the first of the major materials to feel the ef- 
fects of severe economic disturbance. For once the ef- 
fects of such a disturbance have not been as baneful 
in the sphere of cotton as in the spheres of most other 
basic materials. Cotton usually is the first to benefit 
from economic recovery. But the raw cotton world rare- 
ly has been burdened in times even of general depres- 
sion with such an overwhelming surplus as a too- 
beneficent nature imposed on it in the last two years. 
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However, it would take only a year of peak consump- 
tion for that surplus to be absorbed. It is noteworthy 
that, according to U. S. Department of Agriculture 
findings, the present surplus consists largely of 
above-average staple length cotton. There is almost 
a shortage of low grade cotton. 

Careful examination of available data, supple- 
mented by interviews with experts, notably those of 
the Federal Government, who follow the subject 
closely, indicate that the following are the outstand- 
ing probabilities as to cotton: 


1. A fully adequate supply for reasonably ex- 
pected demand during the next two sea- 
sons, with American production falling off 
somewhat and foreign production remain- 
ing about as it was during the last two sea- 
sons. 

2. A tendency towards acreage increase in the 
United States, but with scarce prospect of 
plantings during the next two or three sea- 
sons reaching the record maximum of the 
past; and a rather low average per acre 
yield until farming conditions in the South 
get back on a normal basis. 

3. A rising price tendency, with American cot- 
ton going to at least the 10-to-12 cents a 
pound pre-war standard before the next 
season ends. 

4. A more stable price level than prevailed 
most of the time during the last fifteen 
years. 

5. More attention by growers to the quality 
factor, particularly when given support as 
to that by traders and manufacturers. 


Further interferences by Federal Government 
are in prospect. They are likely to have to do most- 
ly with the immediate operations of farmers and to 
aim at modified control of acreage. There probably 
will be some interfering with the marketing of cot- 
ton, especially with relation to the big exchanges. 
But there is in prospect no governmental interfering 
of the wholly demoralizing kind attempted so disas- 
trously by the Federal Farm Board. 


Study of Merchandising 
Methods in Textile Industry. 


The Harvard Business School, Boston, Mass., has 
just published a cotton textile study entitled ‘“Mer- 
chandising of Cotton Textiles: Methods and Organ- 
ization”, presenting a critical examination of mer- 
chandising practices in the industry obtained from 
120 companies, and recommendations for the correc- 
tion of the weaknesses revealed by this study. The 
work was carried on by the Division of Research of 
the Harvard Business School under the direction of 
Professor M. T. Copeland and Assistant Professor 
Edmund P. Learned. It was financed by the Textile 
Foundation, Inc., organized by Act of Congress, for 
scientific and economic research in the textile industry. 

The study includes merchandising and organiza- 
tion problems for household products, style merchan- 
dise, men’s wear, grey goods, and cotton yarn. It con- 
siders the effects of the current depression, but its 
chief concern is with the explanation and possible rem- 
edy of the persistently unsatisfactory conditions of 
the last 13 years. The price is $1.50 per copy. 


















PRACTICAL discussion 
meeting concen- 
trated upon a few 


subjects on carding and 
spinning was held by the 
Eastern Carolina Division 
of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation, at the textile 
school of N. C. State Col- 
lege in Raleigh, N. C., on 
Thursday, April 27th. The 
thought of the committee 
in arranging the program 
was to have only a few sub- 
jects for discussion to per- 
mit intensive discussion 
rather than hurried comments on a large number of 
topics, and the resultant discussion justified this de- 
cision. The major subjects covered under spinning 
were cork and calf-skin top rolls and long draft spin- 
ning; and one-process picking and the new single- 
process drawing frame, comprising a sliver lap unit 
and a 5-roll drawing frame, were covered in the dis- 
cussion on card room matters. 

The meeting was in charge of E. M. Holt, assistant 
manager, Erwin Cotton Mill No. 6, Durham, N. C., 
who is chairman of the division. Mr. Holt, and D. F. 
Lanier, vice chairman, and M. R. Harden, secretary, 
were re-elected to these positions at the Raleigh meet- 
ing last month. 


reported here. 


cussed. 


Discussion on Spinning. 


After the preliminaries, including talks by Dean 
Thomas Nelson of the textile school, and Dr. E. C. 
Brooks, president of the college, Mr. Holt turned the 
meeting over to D. F. Lanier, superintendent of the 
Oxford (N. C.) Cotton Mills, who led the discussion 
on spinning. The first discussion asked for was ex- 
perience with cork and calf-skin top rolls on spin- 
ning, compared with sheep-skin. 


Experience with Cork Rolls in Spinning. 


The first man to report on cork rolls was R. H. 
Knight, overseer of spinning, Erwin Cotton Mill No. 
6, Durham, N. C., who stated that “we have been on 
cork rolls for about six months. This is our first ex- 
perience except a frame or two. We are getting very 
good results so far, with 13,000 spindles practically 
all on 22s and 238s. We are beginning to have the 
first frames re-buffed.” 


The question was asked whether, in re-buffing, it 
was the practice to take the rolls out a frame at a 
time or as each roll needed re-buffing, and it was 
explained that it is necessary to take out a side or a 
frame at a time. 





Raleigh Meeting Discusses Modern Carding Practice, 


een Rots and Laie Daft 


Reported by Robert W. Philip 


N intensive discussion on a selected 4p, 

few questions of timely interest was 
conducted by the Eastern Carolina Division 
of the Southern Textile Association, and is 
Spinning came first, and 
cork rolls, calf-skin and leather covering, and 
long draft spinning were thoroughly dis- Said, “Since our installa- 
In the meeting on carding prob- 
lems, the subjects of one-process picking, 5- 
roll drawing, cork rolls on fly frames, and 
neps were among those covered 





pinning 


P. B. Parks, Jr., super- 
intendent of Erwin Cotton 
Mill No. 6, answered a fur- 
question by stating 
that he has as yet had no 
experience upon which to 
predetermine the length of 
time the rolls should run 
before being re-buffed. He 


tion was all so close to- 
gether, all of the rolls be- 
ing new, and with no ex- 
perience, when we find a 
frame running worse than 
the others we re-buff it. 
We are keeping a chart on these so we will know when 
each frame comes out, and our experience on this 
will be tabulated so we will know the exact informa- 
tion on this for our numbers. In our case, running 
10 hours a day, 55 hours a week, it appears that the 
time between the new roll and the first re-buffing 
would be about six months. This is with an average 
front roll speed of 138 r.p.m. on 22s. Of course, it is 
entirely theoretical, but I think that the nearer you 


E. M. HOLT, of the Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills Co., West Durham, N. 


C., who is chairman of the East- 
ern Carolina Division of the 
Southern Textile Association . . 





get to the iron core of the roll, with the resultant 
less cushion, the longer the life will be between buff- 
ings because there is not such a big cushion in 
there.” 

J. L. James, superintendent, Erwin Mill No. 1, 
replied to a question by stating that it costs about 
1% cents per roll for re-buffing. 

“You cannot change just one roll at a time,” said 
Mr. Parks, “because you lose track of the individual 
rolls, and, furthermore, they are generally put in a 
frame at a time and should wear about the same, and 
therefore it is necessary to change a frame at a 
time.” 

Mr. Holt added that these rolls have the arbors 
turned down to %-inch, and the finished diameter is 
31/32-inch, giving 11/32-inch cushion, and he con- 
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firmed Mr. Parks’ idea as to the life of the roll be- 
tween buffings increasing as the diameter, and cush- 
ion, reduced. Mr. Parks explained that, as to re- 
buffing, he had referred only to the front roll, as his 
installation had not been in long enough to re-buff 
the middle and back rolls. He added that he has 
found it possible to take out a cork roll that is giving 
trouble, put it on the shelf for a few days, and put 
it back in to find it would give satisfaction. He add- 
ed that, “we do not feel like it is worth while to 
move the rolls back and take out the back rolls and 
re-buff them and put them in the front.” 

John Rose of Henderson reported that they have 
been trying out cork, and are very much interested in 
it; that theirs have just been taken out for the first 
re-buffing. 

L. B. Crouch, overseer spinning, Rosemary Mfg. 
Co., read some figures furnished by a friend of his 
in another mill on cork rolls, which 
showed a lower cost for the cork 
rolls, per pound of yarn produced, 
with no effect on the quality of the 
yarn, or the breaking strength. In 
his own mill he has been running 
10 frames equipped with cork rolls 
for about 11 months, and reported 
that he has taken out only one roll 
out of 1,000. He said a thorough 
breaking strength test showed, for 
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LANIER, who led the carding and 
from cork rolls; and an average spinning discussions, respectively 


21.88s (which broke 73.6 pounds) 


number of 21.98s (breaking 70.25 

pounds) from leather rolls. An ends down test 
showed 31 per thousand spindle hours on cork, and 
38 on leather. He expressed himself as extremely 
pleased with the cork rolls. 

“We have had some cork rolls running two 
years,” reported M. R. Harden, superintendent, Er- 
win Mill No. 4, Durham, “and we have had some oth- 
ers for about a year and the ones running longest 
have been re-buffed twice. We put them in new and 
ran them for seven or eight months and took them 
out, and we have re-buffed them once since. When 
we first put in the rolls we were basing our ideas on 
what the cork people had told us, that we were go- 
ing to get 11 months life between buffings, but from 
our experience we have not been able to go that long 
and get good results. We will have to re-buff them 
every six or seven months if we get anything like 
the results we got with leather rolls.” Mr. Harden 
reported that it costs 1144 cents for re-buffing, and 
added that on leather rolls he averaged putting in 
one roll to the frame a day, or changing rolls ap- 
proximately three times a year. 

C. A. Davis, superintendent, Pilot Mill Company 
Raleigh, reported that, while the men who did no 
changing of numbers might have good success with 
the cork, his experience at Pilot, in changing from 
10s to 18s frequently, had not been satisfactory. He 
said there was no difficulty in changing from a fine 
to a coarse number, but the reverse change, going 
from the heavier to the finer number, caused a great 
deal of trouble. Mr. Vick brought out that, “it is an 
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established fact that in going from coarse to fine 
numbers on any kind of a roll you will have trouble.” 
C. S. Tatum, manager at Pilot, stated that, “you will 
find more trouble with the cork than with leather.” 
He pointed out, however, that so far as fine numbers 
are concerned, Marshall Dilling, of the A. M. Smyre 
Mfg. Co., a fine yarn mill, is a great booster for cork 
rolls, that he runs them on 80s and is a great believer 
in them. 

Several of the men present referred to the dis- 
cussion of the Textile Operating Executives of Geor- 
gia on this subject, as reported on page 55 of our 
April issue. One man there quoted had said that he 
intended turning the arbors down, to get away from 
bad Monday morning start-ups. Mr. Holt said he 
did not believe this would remedy the trouble, for 
the reason previously covered, that the less cushion 
on the roll, apparently, the longer the running be- 
tween buffings. This man, as Mr. 
Lanier commented, brought out 
that the cork rolls had reduced his 
roller cost at least 45 per cent. 

L. B. Crouch reported that his 
numbers range from lls to 22s, 
changing back and forth, and that 
he has no complaint on cork rolls 
that have been running 8 months, 
making these numbers from %4 to 
¥%-inch cotton. 

D. F. Burns, general superin- 
tendent, Durham Hosiery Mills, 
stated that he had had the same 
experience as Mr. Davis—that in 
changing from coarse to fine numbers the work ran 
lots worse with cork rolls, with more ends down. Mr. 
Crouch said a friend of his who has 35,000 to 40,000 
spindles on cork had reported no trouble, that he 
had been told that the only thing that would hurt 
the cork rolls was too much humidity. 

M. R. Vick asked Mr. Davis whether he was run- 
ning single or double roving, and Mr. Davis replied 
that he uses single roving mostly, 1.80-hank on 10s 
and 2.70-hank on 18s, and Mr. Vick stated that Mr. 
Crouch uses 2.80 and 3.20-hank, which makes a great 
deal of difference due to the difference in the amount 
of cotton going through the rolls. Mr. Crouch said 
he finds a difference of three turns in the front roll; 
that a good point is to cover as much of the boss as 
possible with the roving traverse. He said he had 
found, on a 114-inch boss, the traverse covering only 
half of this, and that he has his traverse go 1 inch 
on a 1%%-inch roll. Mr. Harden admitted the advisa- 
bility of as long a traverse as possible, but did not 
see how it was possible to have only 3/16-inch at 
either end of the traverse, and prevent it from occa- 
sionally running out the end. 

With regard to humidity in spinning, with cork 
rolls, P. B. Parks, Jr., stated that “we started out 
with the idea of running, in our warp and filling 
spinning, a relative humidity of 65 per cent. We 
started at the top, and ran that way for a good long 
time, and then, after 4% months, when summer time 
had gone, on Monday mornings we began to notice 
on starting up on the cork rolls that had been run- 
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ning a long time that we were having trouble, and 
so we began to scratch our heads to see what the 
difference was on Monday morning. We thought of 
humidity and temperature, and the prints on the 
rolls from hanging over the week-end with the 
weights on, and so we experimented with carrying a 
higher temperature on Monday morning, and found 
that helped considerably. We found that every Mon- 
day morning with the weather mild and moist that 
our work did not run good. We did two things: we 
reduced our relative humidity to 55 degrees and 
thought we. could detect quite a noticeable decrease 
in ends down, but we found that our old frames were 
running worse than the others for the first 45 min- 
utes or so, and, after a conference with the cork 
men, we picked out one of the worst 
places and re-buffed those rolls, and 
we found that with the same condi- 
tions the ones that had been re- 
buffed were running normal. We 
drew from that the conclusion that 
the longer the cork ran the rougher 
the surface became, and the more it 
was subject to the ills of humidity 
and temperature. The little particles 
of cork got hard because of the tem- 
perature and humidity.” 





M. R. Harden. 


“Has anyone had any trouble with black slugs of 
lint getting into the yarn from the collection of dirty 
lint around the end of the cork rolls after they have 
been run for some time due to oil on the end of the 
cork roll?” asked Mr. Harden. 


“We got more lint around the ends of the cork 
roll and also more on the bottom steel roll,” an- 
swered D. F. Burns. 

“There is some lint that will come out on all 
rolls,” explained Mr. Parks. “On the leather roll it 
rolls up on the top roll in the form of an eye-brow. 
It is also there on the cork, but it works toward the 
two ends of the roll. I think we might as well admit 
that we must pick eyebrows more on leather, and 
rolls more on the cork.” 

G. E. Moore, superintendent, J. M. Odell Mfg. Co., 
Bynum, N. C., stated that he had tried five sets of 
cork rolls, and that when re-buffing time came, he 
found so many that had come loose that he gave up 
the idea. He said also that Mr. Davis was correct 
as to the difficulty in going from coarse to finer 
yarns, with cork rolls. Mr. Harden said that while 
he had had a few to come loose, this was due to the 
cork not fitting the roll snugly. That later he had 
calipered all of his rolls and had gotten a good fit 
and had since had none of this trouble. He added 
that, “another important thing is that the glue 
should be applied to the inside of the cot as well as 
to the arbor; otherwise it will slip the glue right off 
the end of the arbor.” 

George F. Brietz reported that he had tried a half 
a side of cork rolls; that the necessity of turning 
down the rolls had prevented his going further with 
them. 

J. W. Thompson, overseer of spinning, who has 
one side of cork rolls two months old and one side 
of calf skins, reported a comparative test. From 
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five tests, 102 spindles each, he found an average 
number of 11.99s breaking 152 pounds on the cork, 
and 11.94s breaking 157 pounds on the calf skin. A 
ten-hour end breakage test showed 18 on cork and 49 
on calf. Experimenting also on fly frames, on a slub- 
ber, 26 ends, he found no ends down on the cork, and 
5 on the calf skin. On an intermediate, 2 ends down 
on cork and 4 down on calf skin. He said, “I noticed 
in my test that the cork has less ends down and runs 
better, although they got dirtier, with a lot of cotton 
round the ends. I had eyebrows on the calf skin. 
I am very much pleased with the calf skin roll.” 


Calf Skin Rolls in Spinning. 


Mr. Harden, reporting next on calf skin rolls, said 
he had encountered difficulty, because the calf skin 
stretches more than leather, in that the cots became 
loose on the rolls. 

At this point Mr. Holt reported some calculations 
he had been making regarding the cost of leather 
and cork rolls. He said, “it looks like if you took 
one end of yarn, buying three cork rolls would be 18 
cents; then re-buffing the front roll at 1% cents 
three times in two years would be 
414 cents, and re-buffing the mid- 
dle and back rolls once would be 
3 cents, or a total for two years of 
2514 cents. One roll a frame a 
day on leather would be 3 rolls a 
year, or 18 cents, or two years, 36 
cents, a difference of 10% cents 
or 23 per cent.” 

With reference to calf skin, C. 
A. Davis of Pilot said, “we were 
going to put our whole spinning 
room on calf skins. When we 
first put them in they did not ‘eye-brow’, and we did 
not find any coming loose, but after a while we had 
so much trouble with eye-brows that I had to cut the 
spinners down to six sides and just put them to pick- 
ing eye-brows. The longer they ran the worse they 
would ‘eye-brow’. My seconds went up 20 per cent, 
and we went back to sheep-skin.” 

“In regard to calf skins,” said W. W. Wilson, “I 
have been covering rolls for the last 30 years, and I 
now have 11 mills for which I cover rolls, and they 
are all on calf skins. The life of the calf skin is 
about three times that of the sheep-skin. I have 
mills running with 34 of a roll to the spindle a year, 
and three mills using only a half a roll to the spin- 
dle.” Mr. Wilson stated that calf skins must be prop- 
erly applied, and that he has no difficulty with 
stretching. He reported also that he is installing 
equipment for applying spiral cork cots on cloth 
cushion. 

The other spinning question was discussion on 
long draft spinning, and Mr. Lanier asked P. B. 
Parks, Jr., of Erwin Cotton Mill No. 6, to report his 
experiences with three different types. Mr. Parks 
said, “We installed long draft, with cork rolls, using 
several different systems with the idea of seeing 
which was the best. We have one system with two 
belts, and one with one belt and a self-weighted 
small leather covered middle roll. The third system 
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was one with four rolls without any belt, but I am 
not prepared to report any results on it because it 
has not yet been put into proper shape by the manu- 
facturers for best results. 


Long Draft Spinning. 


“On the two-belt and one-belt system, we ran 
tests on the same number of spindles, with the same 
spinner, and all other conditions as nearly the same 
as possible, changing travelers in advance, fully 10 
or 15 hours before the ends down test, and based on 
our experience on ends down we found practically no 
difference. We found a total ends down per thou- 
sands spindles of 30.9 on 23s on the two-belt, and 39 
on the one belt. I want to point out that when you 
use a figure like that you must 
recognize that there are lots of 
ends down caused by other rea- 
sons. Another significant differ- 
ence was ends down caused by 
cleaning. We analyzed the ends 
down, and on the one belt system 
there were more ends down from 
cleaning than there were on the 
other system, and that influenced 
the test so much I felt like it was 
worth while mentioning. 

“It is considerably easier to 
clean the two-belt system without disturbing the end 
because if you disturb the self-weighted roll on the 
one-belt system you interfere with the drafting. 
With the two-belt system you do not disturb it in 
the spinning process. It is much easier to handle 
and also there is a lot of difference in picking the 
back clearers. There is on the other hand the mat- 
ter of cleaning the inside of these belts. So far as 
our experience goes with cleaning, our preference 
would be the two belt system, but when the time 
comes for cleaning out the interior of the belts we 
may think different.” Mr. Parks added that on fill- 
ing, 23s, he has a mechanical draft of 17.55, with 
3.50 twist multiple, and that the break is 80 pounds, 
with practically no difference between the two sys- 
tems. 


G. F. Brietz. 


Long Draft "Has Arrived." 


George F. Brietz reported that he had experi- 
mented with a trial frame of 18 spindles of the two- 
belt system, for two or three months, and made ex- 
tensive tests, making .58-hank roving into 30s yarn, 
and running from 18 to 24 of a draft. While he 
stated that his mill is not in a position at present to 
equip the frames, he said there is no doubt in his 
mind that long draft is the coming thing. T. W. 
Mullen, superintendent, Rosemary Mfg. Co., reported 
tests also with a similar frame, and that while he 
came to the conclusion that there was not enough 
saving to justify equipping old frames with long 
draft, there was no doubt in his mind that long 
draft “has arrived”, and that if he were putting in 
new equipment he would certainly buy long draft. 

J. O. Edwards reported that he was recently in a 
mill that was making roving for the spinning frame 








from drawing sliver, but was unable to give any de- 
tails. 

The next man to report on long draft spinning 
was W. H. Miley, Jr., superintendent, Erwin Cotton 
Mill No. 5, Erwin, N. C., who said he has two frames, 
one of double-belt and one of single-belt, running on 
8s warp and 13s filling, and “we have not had very 
much success. We started out on the warp yarn, 
making it out of slubber roving with a 15 draft. On 
both systems our ends down were 50 to 100 per cent 
greater, and our loom stops went up. We then made 
it out of intermediate roving, and it was some bet- 
ter as to breaking strength, but the ends down were 
considerably higher than our regular work and the 
loom stops were higher. The biggest trouble is in 
the lint collecting inside the aprons. On our coarse 
work we have a tremendous amount of lint and that 
seems to be much worse on the two-apron system, 
especially on the bottom apron. That sharp fluted 
roll in there balls it up and makes lumps. You can- 
not see them because the bottom apron is completely 
covered. The fluted roll in the double-belt system 
has a tendency to grind the inside of the leather cot 
and make lumps. We took out all of the steel rolls 
and cleaned them out in December. We have just 
finished overhauling our regular 
spinning. Now it has been a year 
on the regular and four months on 
the long draft and the long draft 
is in much worse shape. It seems 
to me that on our work it would 
be necessary to overhaul that at 
least three and maybe four times 
a year. 

“As regards the value of the 
two systems, all of the tests have 
been in favor of the single apron 
as to breaking strength, ends 
down and loom stops. On the single apron the lint 
collects on the inside of the apron, except that the 
single apron has a knurled roll and the lint collects 
evenly and forms a fine cushion, whereas on the 
other system the lint rolls up into balls.” 

Mr. Parks pointed out that perhaps some of Mr. 
Miley’s trouble came from the fact that he had elim- 
inated some doublings ahead of the spinning on the 
long draft system. 
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Cleaning Long Draft. 


J. W. Cates, superintendent, Edenton (N. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills, stated that he has been told of savings 
through long draft spinning, and would like some 
concrete facts. Mr. Parks brought out that it costs 
as much or more to run, that the greatest savings 
come in the processes eliminated and the better work 
produced. He added that he is working out a sys- 
tem whereby the belts on his frames will be cleaned 
systematically. Mr. Harden brought out that even 
with more work and expense in cleaning, the long 
draft is certainly worth the difference. Mr. Parks 
stated that, “we take the position that we do not 
want to clean our work because it is dirty, but be- 
cause we want to keep it from getting dirty.” Mr. 
Knight, his overseer of spinning, stated that they 
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pick the rolls twice a day, front, and once a day 
back, and the spinners clean the aprons every month. 
This concluded the spinning discussion, and the 
meeting was turned over to M. R. Vick, overseer 
carding, Rosemary (N. C.) Mfg. Co., to conduct the 
discussion on carding. 


One-Process Picking. 


Mr. Vick first asked for experiences with one- 
process picking. He first reported for his mill, stat- 
ing that, on colored work, he has no difficulty with 
one-process picking in getting the proper blending, 
with the aid of adequate bins. He said the mill was 
originally equipped as a white goods plant, and that 
when it was changed over to colored goods the picker 
room was over-crowded, but the subsequent adop- 
tion of one-process provides ample floor space for 
lap storage, etc., not previously available. He said 
they lose about 1 to 2 per cent of laps on the one- 
process, with a half-pound tolerance either way. 

W. V. Byers, superintendent, Erwin Mill No. 2, 
Erwin, N. C., next spoke stating that “we have 
changed over all of our pickers, and we like it very 
much. We think it gives us an evener yarn and the re- 
sults in labor saving are so obvious there is no need 
of referring to them. We first converted one picker 
five or six years ago. Our pickers are old, and we 
debated whether it was the right thing to change 
them all, but after running this one for two or three 
years we went ahead and changed the others and 
we have been exceedingly pleased. We also have to 
run blends and we have been able to do that by reg- 
ulating our laps and the amount of cotton on the 
apron by controlling the feed. We get a better blend 
with the converted pickers than with the others.” 

With regard to labor saving, Mr. Vick said that 
one man now runs his pickers, where three were for- 
merly used, and in addition spends two hours a day 
stripping cards. Mr. Mullen brought out that the 
power consumption of pickers was cut in half in in- 
stalling these one-process, which are original model 
new single-process machines. 

Kitson breakers and Atherton finishers were com- 
bined into single process at Erwin Mill No. 1, Mr. 
Harden reported, and satisfactory results were se- 
cured. He pointed out that any makes of pickers 
could be combined since the change is one of prin- 
ciple. 

“We have converted 12 sets,” said W. H. Miley, 
Jr. “They were Kitson breakers and Woonsocket fin- 
ishers. We ran one a year and made tests of the 
sliver and yarn and got more even work in every 
process, so we went on and hooked up the others, 
with two eveners synchronized. We got a saving in 
labor and power and made better work. We are los- 
ing about one per cent in laps, and as far as blend- 
ing is concerned we control this by putting up anoth- 
er lap right on the apron.” Mr. Harden said that, 
“our theory is that it is no advantage to tear up the 
cotton after it has been already made into a lap. We 
use the same opening machinery, as formerly.” 

Mr. Cates asked for experiences with the new 
Gyrator for blending, cleaning and conveying, but 
no one present reported any experience with it. 
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Single-Process 5-Roll Drawing. 


The chairman next asked P. B. Parks, Jr., to de- 
scribe the new process of drawing installed at Erwin 
Cotton Mill No. 6. Mr. Parks explained that in this 
new system, a sliver lapper similar to a ribbon lap- 
per is used, making a lap of definite length from 16 
ends of card sliver, with just enough draft—about 
1.04—to make it hold together. “This lap is taken 
to a drawing frame which has five rolls instead of 
four. We have most of our machines equipped with 
metallic rolls on the two back rolls and the three 
front rolls are covered with cork. We did have the 
two back rolls also covered with cork, but between 
the fourth and fifth rolls is some of the break draft, 
an excessive draft and very heavy, and we thought 
that the principal of having two metallic rolls in the 
back is better. 


“In our particular installation we draft that stock 
on the drawing roughly 16, with the break draft com- 
ing between the fourth and fifth and third and 
fourth rolls. We took some samples from this and 
some from conventional drawing frames which had 
a draft of 5.09 and producing a 60-grain sliver each. 
We carried this through the slubber with the same 
draft there, and the intermediate and fine frame and 
spinning with everything the same except the draw- 
ing, and then we broke that yarn and found that we 
gained in breaking strength about 1% pound on the 
5-roll over the 4-roll. The variation in the yarn 
from the 5-roll was 5 per cent and from the regular 
drawing, 6 per cent.” 

Mr. Parks was asked as to whether there was a 
saving in labor and he explained that his installation 
is not large enough to effect one, since two men are 
needed for the sliver lap machines. However, he 
said, if the installation was sufficiently large, it 
might be possible for a saving to be made, since his 
drawing tenders do not have a particularly hard job 
and could undoubtedly run more deliveries if the lay- 
out of the job permitted it. He added that the new 
drawing is in a mill with no evener on the breaker 
picker; whereas the conventional drawing against 
which the test was made has a one-process picker 
ahead of it. 

Since the laps run out together through the new 
draw frame, he explained, there is no piecing to be 
done and no stops therefrom; no stretch; and it is 
possible to clean out as much as desired since the 
machine is stripped of stock at each doff. E. M. 
Holt brought out that tests on a sliver tester showed 
a variation in sliver from the new machine of 18 per 
cent whereas he was informed that on regular draw- 
ing this runs as high as 23 per cent. Mr. Byers stat- 
ed that they have recently put in one of these ma- 
chines and are well pleased with it. 


Cork Rolls in the Card Room 


Mr. Vick next asked discussion on cork rolls on 
ecard room machinery. Mr. Harden said he is very 
much pleased with cork rolls in the card room, any- 
where there are solid rolls. Mr. Vick said he had 
had trouble with cork rolls on fly frames cutting the 
roving, but said when he examined the rolls he could 
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find nothing on the surface that might be causing 
this difficulty. Mr. Harden suggested this might be 
coming from the rolls tilting in the journals if shell 
rolls are used. Mr. Knight reported satisfaction 
with cork rolls in the card room, following 9 months 
experience. 


5 or 6 Ends Up at Drawing? 


The chairman next submitted a question as to 
whether it is better to run 5 ends up at drawing (on 
conventional drawing) with a draft of 5, or the usual 
6 ends up with a draft of 6. Mr. Harden said, “we 
made a series of tests last spring on that, going from 
4 ends up to 9, with most of the tests between 4 and 
8, and we found that when we exceeded 6 doublings 
that the doublings did not seem to make up for the 
difference that we had to increase the draft. The 
new frames described by Mr. Parks would indicate 
that with the extra roll you can run a long draft, but 
on our tests on regular frames we got back to where 
we started, 6 gives us best results. One thing we 
did, however, that I am satisfied caused improvement 
and that was to shorten the draft with 6 doublings; 
we got down to where we have a draft of 5.09.” Mr. 
Byrd and Mr. Tatum concurred in this opinion, as to 
6 being the most satisfactory doublings and drafts, 
and Mr. Tatum added, “I think where you can do so, 
it is better to shorten the draft.” 

Chairman Vick then presented a question which 
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had been handed in, as to the probable cause of ex- 
cessive neps in running harsh Western and local cot- 
ton together. Mr. Vick expressed the opinion that it 
is much more satisfactory to run these staples sep- 
arately. Mr. Parks brought out that it is possible 
that the inquirer is not grinding his cards as hard 
as he should; that Western cotton dulls the clothing 
more quickly. Mr. Harden pointed out that it is 
necessary to set as close as possible in order to re- 
duce the neps, and told of an experience on colored 
cotton of learning that what had been considered 
neps were in reality immature fibers which had 
failed to take the dye properly. Another man point- 
ed out that oftentimes improper speeds at the gin 
will produce what might be considered as neps. Mr. 
Miley suggested speeding up the card flats, even 
though more strips are produced, as a remedy for 
neps. Another man suggested a top flat setting of 
7/1000, which some present seemed to feel was hard- 
ly achievable except possibly with new clothing and 
a good, solid floor. 

This practically concluded the discussion. After 
the election of officers, the delegates were guests of 
the textile school at the annual style show held at 
the school. In this some 78 young ladies, students 
of colleges in North Carolina, participated, modeling 
cotton and rayon dresses, coats and suits which they 
themselves had designed and made from material 
designed and woven in the textile school at Raleigh. 


ANNUAL STYLE SHOW AT N. C. TEXTILE SCHOOL 





Above, most of the 78 young ladies participating in the style show 
at Raleigh, representing eight North Carolina colleges. 


Below, the grand prize winner, Miss Mary Alice Treadwell, Myrtle 
Beach, S. C. (fifth from left in lower picture) and the winners of first 
prizes from each school represented. 
















ELEGATES to the Eastern Caro- 

lina Division meeting in Ral- 
eigh, N. C., attended also the an- 
nual style show and students’ tex- 
tile exposition, held by the textile 
department of N. C. State College 
on April 27th, under the direction 
of Dean Thomas Nelson of the tex- 
tile department. 

The textile school was operated 
as a mill unit, with complete per- 
sonnel, and the visitors inspected 
the equipment and products. In the 
afternoon the 6th annual style show 
was conducted, with 78 college girls 
from eight North Carolina colleges 
participating. The girls wore 
dresses and other garments made 
by them from materials designed 
and woven and finished by stu- 
dents in the state textile school. 

An overflow crowd attended the 
show, which indicated the variety 
and versatility of the fabrics being 
made by the textile students, This 
annual affair at Raleigh has come 
to receive wide attention and is a 
splendid means of acquainting the 
public with the work of the school 
and the style and utility of cotton 
fabrics. 
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The Weaving, Dyeing and 


By Noel D. White 
Part Two 


HIS section follows the first installment, 

which was published in the April issue and 
which covered weaving and part of the dye- 
ing discussion. Here Mr. White continues 
his description of dyeing methods for rib- 
bons, and also gives a discussion of the fin- 
ishing processes involved in this work 


Black Dyeing. 


IBBONS are dyed into black by several methods. 
R The nature of the material to be dyed, the uses 
the ribbon is intended for, and to a great ex- 
tent the preference of the dyer, determine the choice. 

Light weight all-silk ribbons are usually dyed with 
an acid black in one bath. A good silk acid black is 
selected and generally with the addition of a small 
quantity of Chinoline, Azo Yellow, or Silk Orange to 
tone it up to a deeper jet black in a Glauber salt bath. 
The dyeing is started with 20 per cent salt at 140 de- 
grees F., for 15 or 20 minutes, then the bath is heated 
to 175 degrees F. for another 15 minutes, and then 
boiled. One to two per cent sulphuric acid, well diluted 
with water is then added to clear up the bath at the 
end of the operation, and the lot washed and made 
ready to finish it. 

For silk and cotton or rayon in the ribbon, one of 
the developed blacks may be used, or a direct black 
aftertreated with formaldehyde. For developed black 
the ribbons are worked for 
one hour at the boil in a 
bath containing from 6 per 
cent to 8 per cent dye- 
stuffs, 30 per cent Glauber 
salt, and 2 per cent to 3 
per cent acetic acid. The 
goods are entered in the 
dyebath at 150 degrees and 
slowly raised to the boil. é «(ee 
After 20 minutes boiling b A © 
the salt is entered and the 
steam cut off for 15 min- Va N 
utes to cool the bath. At , 
this time the acetic acid is 
added, then boil for 15 min- 
utes longer, after which the 
lot is washed in cold water. 
The next step is a diazotizing bath containing 3 per 
cent sodium nitrite and 5 per cent sulphuric acid in 
cold water for half an hour, The goods are then washed 
thoroughly, and immediately entered in the develop- 
ing bath. This is prepared according to the shade 
wanted. For a blue black: 2 per cent beta naphtol 
dissolved by boiling with one-half the amount of dry 
caustic soda. For a deep jet black 1 per cent meta- 


off and take-up stands 
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Extra heavy ribbon calender with 6-ribbon let- 
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toluylene or metaphenilene diamine boiled with the 
same amount of soda ash. If a shade is desired be- 
tween a blue and a jet black the two developers men- 
tioned may be mixed in suitable proportion. Consid- 
ering that diamine developers are much stronger than 
the beta naphtol it is obvious that if mixed in a fifty- 
fifty proportion the beta naphtol would be completely 
overcome. The safe proportion would be one part dia- 
mine and four parts beta naphtol. A considerable 
change in the shade of the black is obtained by using 
one to eight. The operation of diazotizing and devel- 
oping should be done in a room made dark by cover- 
ing the windows, direct light falling on the goods dur- 
ing these operations will destroy the color and an un- 
even dyeing will be the result. 

Direct black will also give good results when after- 
treated after the dyeing. The dyeing is done the same 
as for the developed black with a suitable direct black. 
After dyeing the washed goods are treated for half 
an hour in a bath at 150 degrees F. containing 3 per 
cent formaldehyde, the same amount of acetic acid and, 
if extra fastness is required, 2:per cent of bichromate 
of potash may be added. Then the ribbons are washed, 
soaped, and finished with a 
small amount of acetic or 
formic acid. 

For the better grade of 
silk ribbons, black is ob- 
tained with the old timer, 
Logwood, which is. still 
used to some extent. The 
ribbons are degummed and 
washed free of soap and 
impregnated in a weak 
bath of basic sulphate of 
iron (nitrate of iron) for 
one hour, and washed, An- 
other bath is prepared with 
5 per cent to 6 per cent of 
fustic extract, and about 
the same amount of log: 
wood extract, the goods are entered at 150 degrees F. 
and worked in this bath half an hour raising the tem- 
perature to the boil. An addition of 2 per cent sul- 
phate of iron (copperas) is then added, and after an- 
other half hour the goods are washed. The final bath 
is made up with 18 per cent to 20 per cent olive soap, 
and 10 per cent to 12 per cent logwood extract, and 
the dyeing completed in this bath starting at 140 de- 
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grees F., gradually heating it to no more than 200 
degrees F. 


Another way of dyeing logwood black that will give 
a bluer shade if desired is to use about 2 per cent of 
fustic and 6 per cent logwood in the first bath, sadden 
the color after this bath in a lukewarm bath of acetate 
of iron (pyrolignite of iron) standing at about 2.4 de- 
grees Baume (3% degrees Twaddle) for one hour, 
and after washing proceed in the logwood and soap 
bath as above. The depth of black desired is obtained 
by increasing or decreasing the weight of fustic and 
logwood. The ribbons are then washed and brightened 
with a small amount of acetic 
acid. 

Silk and cotton black on rib- 
bon is also done in some mills 
with aniline black by the oxidiz- | 
ing process. For this process on 
ribbons, like for any other fabric, | 
the apparatus consists of an im- | 
pregnation basin and the oxidiz- 
ing chamber. The ribbons are 
passed from the aniline bath to | 
the oxidizing chamber and re- 
moved to the regular dyeing ma- 
chine, or made to proceed to the 
successive operations continually 
until the dyed ribbons emerge ready to be finished. 

The aniline black bath is prepared with 40 pounds 
aniline salt, 30 pounds chlorate of sodium, 20 pounds 
prussiate of potash, and 2 pounds dextrine for 40 gal- 
lons of water. There are many variations of this for- 
mula. Some dyers use aniline oil instead of the salt, 
or a mixture of the two. Others add a solution of sul- 
phate of copper (blue stone) and a salt of ammonium. 
Still others use glue or glucose instead of dextrine to 
act as a buffer to protect the silk from the destructive 
influence of the strong chemicals used in the aniline 
bath. 


Every dyer seems to have a different formula for 
his aniline black bath, guided perhaps through his own 
experience, and the apparatus, convenience, and kind 
of work. Anyone trying to dye aniline oxidized black 
must do so with great caution, or follow advice from 
those experienced, for this kind of work is not for the 
uninitiated. 

The strength of the bath made up with the above 
formula must be reduced by adding water to stand at 
about 12 degrees Twaddle. The goods are passed in 
it and squeezed between two rubber covered rollers, 
then entered in the hot chamber and oxidized at a 
temperature not over 135 degrees F. When the rib- 
bons emerge from this chamber they should be of a 
dark greenish color; from this oxidization chamber 
the goods are passed in a warm bath containing 2% 
per cent to 3 per cent of bichromate of potash in which 
the oxidization is completed. 


Washed and soaped at about 150 degrees F. In 
this soap the black may be improved further by add- 
ing logwood extract to the amount necessary to ob- 
tain the black desired. Usually not more than 5 per 
eent logwood is necessary. 

Ribbons are finished according to requirements, 
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kind of weave, material, and style. These are obtained 
by the finisher in many ways, no two finishers arriv- 
ing at results exactly in the same manner. 


Finishing Ribbons. 

In common with all textile workers, the ribbon fin- 
ishers have pet theories about their work, and each 
one knows one or more formulas to prepare his finish- 
ing paste that cannot be beat. He guards them jeal- 
ously, and so long as he gives satisfaction with his 
work he can bluff his way along. He has to work 
with machines that are not always up-to-date, but 
when he has mastered the manipulation of them he 
_ Produces results as long as he 

© stays on the job, and he can crow 
| about the excellence of his pastes 
and his finishing in general. 

The writer while in charge of 
the dyeing for a ribbon mill 
worked with a finisher who pro- 
duced excellent work for a num- 
ber of years. This man used to 
prepare his solution every night 
by taking a few sheets of carpen- 
ter glue and a few shavings from 
a bar of olive soap, and soaking 


Combination moire and cire machine the whole together overnight in a 
with 4-ribbon let-off and take-up nalivepaceeting ts ow gnt 1 


* tub of warm water. In the morn- 
ing he boiled that up for a few minutes to thoroughly 
dissolve the mass, and used it for his finish on all 
his work. This man did his work so easily that every 
one thought there was not much to his job. But, one 
day he quit, for reasons of his own. Then it was 
learned what its worth really was. Several men came 
and went before one was found competent enough to 
take care of the job; this one set up an imposing lJab- 
oratory to prepare his finishing solutions, for he need- 
ed one for every kind of ribbon, before he started op- 
erations. He also had several ingredients that he 
brought along with him, and kept under lock and key, 
thta he claimed were preparations of his own inven- 
tion and would be patented as soon as patents could 
be obtained for them. He kept the job for some time, 
but I could not see any material improvement in any- 
thing he did compared with the simple working ways 
of the first man. 


All silk ribbons are finished without being dried. 
After dyeing they are hydro-extracted and put on 
short wooden beams, winding the ribbons flat, face 
down and as tight as possible on the beams to make 
a roll about a foot in diameter or more in the case of 
wide ribbon. The beams are put on a rack in the back 
of the machine, as many as the width of the drying 
drum can accommodate, and the ribbons are led 
through the finish to a large drying can, or several 
smaller ones, on which they are dried, and onto a re- 
ceiving beam where the finished ribbons are again 
wound. 


The finishing solution is poured into a trough 
which has an atomizer on each end. These blow the 
solution in a fine misty spray in which the ribbons are 
made to travel on the way to the hot drum, or drums, 
and onto the beams on the other end of the machine. 
The speed ribbons are made to travel on this machine 
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and the consistency of the finishing solution are the 
factors involved in the quality of the finished product. 
Experience is the only guide, and the preparation of 
a good working solution is a matter of judgment on 
the part of the finisher. 


Finishing That Nearly Cost the Dyer His Job. 


Preparing the rolls for the finisher is a simple 
operation. Also, pulling the ribbons through the fin- 
ish from one beam to the other does not seem to be a 
very exacting process, yet if both operations are 
slighted in the least the results may be costly to the 
manufacturer. 

As we mentioned before, each ribbon is cut from 
the loom at 50 yards. Each piece is sewn to another, 
and a piece of stiff gauze is used between the two ends 
to keep the width of the ribbon open and straight until 
the roll is complete. At each end on the roll is sewn 
a strip of cloth as the leader to guide the ribbons from 
each roll to the other end of the machine. If these 
leaders are not sewn on in 
a straight line to the fill- 
ing, or put on carelessly, 
not sewn on full width, or 
crooked at being pulled 
through the mist and 
dampened, it is liable to 
contract and the finished 
ribbon be narrower than it 
should. Price of ribbons 
being fixed according to width, narrower ribbons are 
subject to discounts, and the manufacturer has no re- 
course but must stand the loss. 

As each roll of ribbon travels from one beam to the 
other independently the tension should be the same 
for every one. The right tension must be correctly 
gauged, or here also a narrowing is liable to occur. 
As the finishers are not supposed to be responsible 
for loss of width of the finished ribbons, and the weav- 
ers are sure that their ribbons are woven the exact 
number of picks, the dyer is usually blamed for the 
damage. 

As a matter of fact the writer nearly lost his job 
in a mill in a Pennsylvania town once on account of a 
good finisher quitting, and the man who succeeded him 
found that he could not finish our ribbons the correct 
width. He did not like to live in this town, and in 
some way he persuaded the manager that it was ad- 
visable and profitable to have the goods shipped in the 
grey to Paterson, New Jersey, to a commission dyer, 
and from there to the finishing plant he would start 
in the same city. His argument was that in our dye- 
house the goods shrank in width, and the ribbons fin- 
ished narrower in consequence. 

Accordingly they moved the finishing machines, 
which were set up in the new place. The dyehouse 
shut down temporarily, and the ribbons shipped in the 
grey to a friend of the finisher who was supposed to 
be the best ribbon dyer in that city. 

When they started finishing the ribbons showed 
the very same defects they had when dyed and finished 
in the Pennsylvania town. At this time an expert from 
a finishing machine concern was called in who went 
over every phase, and his investigation revealed that 
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5-cylinder quetsch finishing machine with 
motor and variable speed arrangement 
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the machines they had for finishing were antiquated, 
all out of gear, badly set up, and he wondered how 
any man could ever have finished any ribbons at all 
with machines like that. His advice was to scrap 
those machines and put in a modern improved finish- 
ing machine that would do the work of all they had 
combined. Of course they did not do that, but they 
went to work to fix and re-set the old ones. 

Then they found out that the trouble was not 
caused in the dyehouse and also that the commission 
dyer was not doing any better work, so they re-opened 
the dyehouse im Pennsylvania where I was still wait- 
ing. 


Finishing Mixed Fiber Ribbons. 


Cotton-filled and cotton-back ribbons are dried aft- 
er the dyeing, and then put on beams for finishing. 
From then on the procedure is much the same as for 
all silk ribbons. 

With rayon in the ribbon, the most common de- 
fects are creases that are 
found after dyeing and are 
almost impossible to re- 
move. These are caused by 
the ribbons being crushed 
in the course of processing, 
either by leaving them 
piled up in the wet condi- 
tion, or in the whizzing in 
a hydro-extractor. Ribbons 
dyed on the star machine are never subject to creases 
except when they are taken off the star to be whizzed. 
If proper care is taken to see that the bundle when 
taken off the reel is kept flat and smooth, there should 
be no creases of any kind showing. None but the very 
narrow ribbon should be dyed in skein form, and this 
applies more specifically for rayon ribbons. 

In finishing cotton and rayon, very little finishing 
material is necessary as these fibers themselves are of 
sufficient stiffness to impart the necessary fullness 
without any material addition. 

In some cases, a corrugated roller or two are 
placed after the drying cans and made to revolve un- 
der the ribbon as it travels to the collecting beam to 
break the stiffness somewhat, and give the ribbon a 
finish much softer and desirable. 

Some ribbons like gros-grains and taffetas are fin- 
ished with a wavy surface effect called “cire,” moire,” 
or “watering finish,” and it is obtained by subjecting 
the ribbons to great pressure under specially con- 
structed rollers for the effect desired. Goods for this 
purpose have to be prepared in the dye house by giv- 
ing them a treatment usually with a sulphonated oil 
to make them soft (devoid of scroop) and prepared 
the surfaces for the moire finishing operation. (See 
illustration of some up-to-date ribbon finishing ma- 
chines). 


Ribbonzine. 


Some years ago while the writer was in charge of 
dyeing for a ribbon mill, several samples of material 
were given to him to examine and make a report of 
what was their composition. They were of a fabric 
like straw, ribbon like in shape, or I should say more 
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like braided fiber, of different widths, very strong 
when pulled in length, but all of them could be pulled 
apart and be easily shredded when stretched edgewise. 
They were neither braided nor woven. The several 
strands were crashed or flattened, embossed with a 
slight corrugation, and pasted together. They were 
to be used for millinery work, and the cutting-up trade 
for garment decorations. 

Here was a new kind of fabric that could be man- 
ufactured without the use of looms, braiding or knit- 
ting machines. Some of it was so wide that with 
three widths sewn lengthwise it could be shaped into 
a lady’s bonnet, rim and crown, and look very smart 
and durable until it got caught in the rain, in which 
case disaster would surely follow. 

What attracted our attention, and the thing we 
were most interested in, was a narrow specimen that 
looked like some of our narrowest ribbon, and a very 
dangerous competitor that threatened to revolution- 
ize our narrow ribbon trade. To this one we concen- 
trated our attention. 

It was made of silk threads, colored a bright red, 
about a quarter of an inch wide and very strong. The 
fine corrugations made it appear like a gros-grain 
weave, but each thread was so delicately flattened and 
pasted to its neighbor with such a cohesion to make 
it appear very much like its more ambitious woven 
prototype. 

After much pain, many trials, waste, and expense, 
we finally succeeded in duplicating this ribbon which 
was called “ribbonzine,” but it failed to completely 
displace the woven one for wearing apparel. It is 
used for wrapping small articles, candy and chocolate 
confectionery boxes, and many other commodities, and 
it has an extensive market especially during the holi- 
day marketing. 

The silk entering the ribbonzine is a single or two 
thread organzine. It is degummed, and dyed the 
shade wanted, which is mostly red, and bright colors, 
then dried and wound on large spools. The spools are 
placed on a rack in front of the crushing and s‘zing 
apparatus. The threads from each spool] are gathered 
and placed parallel to one another, as many of them 
as necessary for the width required. They are run 
through a narrow slot into the glueing solution, 
squeezed between two rubber covered cylinders, and 
then through two hot slightly corrugated metal roll- 
ers where the threads are flattened, embossed, and 
dried into the finished article. 

When the spooled silk is on the rack and the sev- 
eral thréads gathered to make the required width, 
care must be taken to have each thread run parallel 
and avoid having any crossing one another. Much in 
the same way that warps are made, in order to keep 
the threads in line a fine metal comb should be placed 
in front of the sizing trough before they are soaked 
in the glueing solution, and on to the drying cylinder. 
As many strands of ribbonzine can be made at one 
run as can be accommodated on the cylinders, and 
once the speed necessary to thoroughly dry it is ob- 
tained the machine can be run as long as the silk on 
the spools last. 

The sizing is prepared with tragacanth gum and 
arabic gum dissolved separately, and mixed when 
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ready to use with a small amount of sulphonated oil. 
The proper consistency of the solution can be obtained 
by diluting with warm water while stirring it thor- 
oughly. It must be kept warm at all times during the 
run to keep the density down to working condition. A 
small copper coil for steam placed at the bottom of 
the sizing trough will serve the purpose. 


Rayon Throwing 


Contributed by Technical Staff, Jacques Wolf & Co. 


N an effort to overcome the misnomer “artificial 

silk”, there was adopted a few years ago the word 
“rayon” the definition of which is: The generic name 
of filaments made from various solutions of modi- 
fied cellulose by pressing or drawing through an 
orifice and solidifying it in the form of a filament 
or filaments by means of a precipitating medium. 

Rayon differs greatly from silk in both chemical 
and physical make-up and until recently luster was 
the only mutual characteristic. Chemical research 
has given it now all the characteristics of silk, ex- 
cept the gum or sericin coating. 

This lack of a gum coating eliminates the trouble- 
some and expensive degumming process previous to 
dyeing but its absence in throwing crepe twist is rath- 
er a disadvantage; since the rayon must be coated uni- 
formly with a suitable friction-resisting surface 
which will not only withstand the shock of air fric- 
tion at 8,000 to 10,000 r.p.m. spindle speed and flyer 
friction, but, at the same time, will give the yarn pli- 
ability, elasticity, and softness. 

Oils, fats, and waxes in a water soluble state have 
been used with more or less success. Soap and alka- 
lies should be avoided lest they destroy the chemical 
structure of the rayon and revert it to dull, lifeless 
cellulose. In applying soluble fats and waxes the 
temperature of the soaking bath must be slightly 
above melting point of those products so that they 
are fixed upon the rayon in a liquid state. When 
using sulphonated, emulsifiable oils, high tempera- 
tures are only necessary in the soaking of dull luster 
and acetate yarns to get the deeper penetrafion. 

Because of low temperature required with sul- 
phonated oil baths, the latter have found greater use 
than the soluble fats and waxes, since there is bound 
to be a disruption of filaments when skeined rayon 
is plunged into a hot bath which destroys the close 
filament structure so ingeniously put in at the rayon 
plant when the yarn is first drawn through minute 
spinneret dies. 


To facilitate the soaking of rayon preparatory to 
throwing into crepe there have been developed some 
products which lubricate, penetrate, and soften. 
They may be used as a standing bath, the rayon 
soaked for one half to one hour, removed from the 
tub, hydro-extracted and extracted liquor reclaimed, 
built up with a small amount of new original liquor 
for use in soaking cycle again. 

After the yarn has been soaked and extracted, it 


(Continued on page 41.} 
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Pinehurst Meeting Featured by Timely 
Discussion and Valuable Contacts 


y the character of 
the program, the 
splendid attendance 


and the contacts engen- 
dered, the 37th annual con- 
vention of the Americar 
Cotton Manufacturers As. 
sociation, held in Pine- 
hurst, North Carolina, at 
the Carolina Hotel, on Fri- 
day and Saturday, April 
28 and 29, marked a mile- 
stone of progress in the af- 
fairs of the organization and in the southern textile 
industry. The formal and informal reports of activity 
during the preceding year rang up another record of 
achievement and accomplishment, and the inspiration 
of and plans begun at the convention presage another 
period of progress and advancement in constructive 
endeavor. 

Ideal weather, an attractive program, and the 
timeliness of the occasion, coupled with a universal 
interest prevailing in the current and future affairs 
of the industry, brought to Pinehurst one of the most 
representative crowds in Association history, and 
the program executed by President B. B. Gossett and 
Secretary W. M. McLaurine justified the overflow at- 
tendance and merited the intense interest manifested 
by the delegates. 


B. B. Gossett 


The New Officers. 


Thomas M. Marchant, president and treasurer of 
the Victor Monaghan Company, Greenville, S. C., was 
elected president of the Association, succeeding B. 
B. Gossett, president, Chadwick-Hoskins Company, 
and vice-president, Gossett Mills, Inc. (See story, 
page 17). William D. Anderson, president, Bibb 
Manufacturing Company, Macon, Ga., was made first 
vice president, and Thomas H. Webb, president, 
Locke Cotton Mills Co., Concord, N. C., was made sec- 
ond vice-president. To succeed Mr. Anderson and 
Mr. Webb for unexpired terms on the board of gov- 
ernors, Fuller E. Callaway, treasurer, Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga., and Kemp P. Lewis, president, 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham, N. C., were named. 
Five members were placed on the board for full 
terms: Robert R. West, president, Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va.; R. E. Henry, pres- 
ident, Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., and Aragon- 
Baldwin Mills, Chester, S. C.; Herman Cone, treas- 
urer, Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C.; J. H. 
Cheatham, president, Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, 
Ga.; and S. M. Beattie, president, Piedmont Mfg. Co., 
Piedmont, S. C. W. M. McLaurine was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Following a meeting of the board of governors 


HE meetings of the American Associa- 

tion provide markers in the progress of 
the southern textile industry—giving _in- 
formation on constructive accomplishment, 
and pointing the way to continued achieve- 
ment for the future. The meeting at Pine- 
hurst was enjoyed by a record crowd, and 
was featured by valuable addresses. T.M. ident. Mr. Gossett pre- 
Marchant was named president, succeeding 





on Thursday evening, April 
27, the first session of the 
convention was called to or- 
der on Friday morning by 
President Gossett, who, 
after announcements had 
been made, presented the 
annual address of the pres- 


sented a thoughtful review 
of present conditions in the 
industry, and concluded 
with sound words of advice 
as to the industry’s necessary conduct of its affairs. 
He said in part: 

“We started the year with a program consisting 
of three major parts: 

“First, an intensive follow-up of the campaign in- 
augurated in Mr. Callaway’s administration to find 
new and increased uses for cotton. This campaign 
included the all important matter of securing an ade- 
quate tariff on jute and its products. Most of you 
are familiar with the efforts we have made to bring 
this campaign to a successful conclusion. Unfor- 
tunately, our goal is not yet in sight, but we are en- 
couraged to believe that our efforts will ultimately 
be rewarded. 


Gossett Discusses Conditions. 


“In this connection, we have also cooperated with 
the Cotton-Textile Institute in a campaign to in- 
crease the present uses of cotton and help develop 
new markets. Not for many years has the American 
public been so interested in value received for money 
spent. Not within the past century have there been 
such remarkable values in all kinds of cotton goods. 
Never before have cotton goods been so attractively 
styled and their place in fashion reached a position 
of such importance. Quite obviously this enviable 
position was not a spontaneous happening. It is the 
result of well-planned cooperative effort. Mills and 
converters have played their parts. Versatility of 
fabrics and stepped-up designing, styling and finish- 
ing represent the contribution of the processors to 
the popularity of cottons. 

“It is encouraging to realize that the total spin- 
dles now in place are approximately thirty-one mil- 
lions, of which only about twenty-four millions are 
active. This represents a decline of about seven mil- 
lion spindles in place since 1925, or, in other words, 
despite an increase in population of something like 
30 per cent since 1912, the spindles in place are 
about the same as at that time. Just what this re- 
duction in machinery will ultimately mean is too ob- 
vious to require any comment by me. It is certainly 
safe to assume that when anything like normal con- 
ditions are restored, it will take the product of all 
mills running to capacity to supply the demand. But 
this time is not yet in sight, which makes it all the 
more important for the industry to adopt and main- 
tain a policy of balancing production to present and 
prospective demand. 


“The second major part of our program had to do 
with the matter of improving our generally antiquat- 
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ed and unsound methods of merchandising and dis- 
tribution and the third part to the question of in- 
augurating an intensive campaign looking to the low- 
ering of the cost of government in all its branches. 

“As to the question of reducing governmental 
costs, it seems unnecessary in the light of recent de- 
velopments to comment on this at length. Every- 
one is entirely familiar with what has been accom- 
plished by the new administration in Washington in 
reducing expenses and, happily, this splendid exam- 
ple is being followed in many states. Indeed, it has 
recently been estimated by a well-known tax author- 
ity that the total taxes in America for the year 1933 
will be reduced by at least two billion dollars from 
the recent peak. This is a step in the right direc- 
tion and is bound to afford relief to the tax payers in 
this country to such an extent that business in gen- 
eral will benefit. 

“But notwithstanding our many advantages, the 
industry as at present conducted is not prosperous. 
One of our great textile leaders once said: No in- 
dustry can long survive without 
reasonable and legitimate profits. 
It is the life blood that must pul- 
sate freely through the veins if 
strength is to be maintained and 
the demands of progress met. 

“According to the latest statis- 
tics, our industry has been operat- 
ing at about 95 per cent of a nor- 
mal day run. This means the 
South is operating considerably 
more than 100 per cent of a nor- 
mal day run. With the possible 
exception of food and beer, ours 
is the only industry in America so 
far as I know that is operating on 
such a scale. The steel industry, 
for example, is operating at only 
about 20 per cent of normal. Prac- 
tically all other industries are op- 
erating on greatly curtailed sched- 
ules. In my opinion there is not 
the slightest justification at this 
time for the cotton textile indus- 
try operating 95 per cent of a nor- 
mal day run. 

“It has been apparent that some mill men at 
times fall into the error of doubting the value of sta- 
tistics. We hear the inquiry, ‘What good is accom- 
plished by all these tabulations after you have gone 
to the work of preparing them?’ The answer is that 
much depends on the use you make of them. Abra- 
ham Lincoln once said, ‘If we could first know where 
we are and whither we are going, we could better 
judge what to do and how to do it.’ Statistics serve 
exactly that kind of a guidepost. Without them, we 
are absolutely in the dark and have no information 
beyond what is conveyed to us by grape-vine rumor. 
Information received from these sources is seldom 
dependable. A number of years ago, before we had 
carded yarn statistics, I recall the frequent market 
rumors of tremendous stocks of carded yarn that 
were being piled up by the mills. There was no way 
of refuting these rumors because the facts were un- 
known. No such rumors, however, have been cur- 
rent during the last several years when we have had 
statistics. Prices, while unsatisfactory, have never- 
theless been free of attack from that angle. 

“Some people have become discouraged because 
the statistics have not helped the mills to make a 
profit. They have pointed to the steadily dwindling 
manufacturing margins as an example of the futility 
of statistical reports. This, it seems to me, is a 
short-sighted viewpoint. Statistics have hardly more 
than an academic interest if they are not put to use 
and accepted as a basis for aggressive attack upon 
merchandising problems. If they have not brought 








B. B. Gossett, retiring president. 
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helpful results, the inference is plain that we have 
not given up enough of our highly individualistic at- 
titude and that we must, therefore, set our objectives 
still further in advance of any accomplishment here- 
tofore. The tremendous recession in earnings suf- 
fered by the steel, automobile, oil and other highly 
organized industries clearly indicates that this is an 
abnormal period in our economic life and therefore 
no time for discouragement over the lack of results 
from cooperative efforts. It is easy to imagine that 
conditions in our industry would have been much 
worse during the depression but for the reliable sta- 
tistical data that we have received in the many dif- 
ferent groups. 

“It must be evident to all that there is something 
about our present system that is fundamentally 
wrong—something that is dissipating our energies 
and bleeding our plants to death. Some seem to feel 
that because we have the potential capacity for pro- 
duction in excess of normal consumption we should 
turn out every pound that we can produce, regardless 
of the consequences. If this is the 
case, it seems to me that we stand 
indicted before the world for a type 
of incompetence that will deserve 
its fate. 

“But there are some who may 
say that we are not over-producing. 
They will point to the figures for 
the year 1932 which seemingly re- 
veal a balanced production in rela- 
tion to demand and yet they must 
admit that in spite of this the price 
movement of staple fabrics during 
the year was not satisfactory and 
constantly sinking lower. The truth 
is that considering the year as a 
whole, production was fairly well 
balanced to demand. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, this does not take into 
account seasonal fluctuations. It 
does not take into account the im- 
perative need of balancing potential 
production to demand, not mention- 
ing the disposition of many mills to 
press continuously for an outlet for 
a tremendous excess yardage of 
merchandise, especially in quiet market periods when 
the trade is in no humor to buy. After all, it is this 
unbaalnced adjustment between demand and volume of 
goods offered that is largely responsible for the tre- 
mendous shrinkage in manufacturing margins. 

“A careful study of the month to month reports 
clearly indicates that there are wide seasonal swings 
in operating time over a twelve month period. For 
example, in 1930 the low point in mill operations dur- 
ing August was 35 per cent under the peak of Jan- 
uary; in 1929 the difference between the summer 
dull period and the peak amounted to 15 per cent and 
in 1928 to 28 per cent. In 1932, July running time 
was 45 per cent less than the peak in October. This 
restricted demand in summer is of such regular oc- 
currence that I am confident the mills are at last be- 
ginning to realize its significance and will hereafter 
manifest, I hope, a disposition to adjust their opera- 
tions and sales accordingly. 

“It is obvious that in shaping our policies for the 
future, we must give greater attention to the matter 
of merchandising and distribution, make allowances 
for seasonal swings and adjust our operations ac- 
cordingly. We must aim at profitable selling and 
place much less emphasis on the selling of volume, 
bearing in mind that a stabilized market offers the 
best incentive to volume demand. The violence of 
seasonal changes must be kept constantly in mind 
and production adjustments should precede rather 
than follow the customary slump in demand. 

“This leads me to what I regard as the most 
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urgent topic I have ever been called upon to discuss 
in a public address. If my comment on it is brief, 
it is because it will be developed adequately by Mr. 
Anderson. I cannot over-emphasize the importance 
I attach to the subject. The very existence of our 
companies as individual enterprises depends upon 
the courage and the speed with which we approach 
it. 

No governmental agency forces us to over-pro- 
duce. On the other hand, unless all signs fail, it 
is inevitable that the government will soon adopt 
such measures as may be necessary to force us to 
put our house in order unless we voluntarily do so. 
Among other things, this will undoubtedly mean the 
adoption of uniform and shorter hours throughout 
the entire industry, the allocation of business to in- 
sure the proper balance between production and de- 
mand and perhaps even a minimum wage scale as 
well as many other practices which may prove dan- 
gerous and far-reaching. 


“Gentlemen, the handwriting is on the wall. The 
hour has struck. Therefore, in the existing crisis, 
the textile industry more than ever before faces the 
positive need of sustained cooperation. Our prob- 
lems although great and numerous, can be solved if 
we once resolve upon a determined, courageous and 
intelligent attack. 


“Forget everything else I have said today, if you 
will, but I beg of you, for your own salvation, to 
ponder long on the thought I have just expressed. It 
involves the most critical situation which has ever 
confronted you and me as textile manufacturers, and 
transcends all other matters in its demand for broad- 
gauged thinking and action.” 


Address of Professor Dewey. 


The next feature was an exceptionally fundamen- 
tal and interesting address on the subject of sound 
banking, by Professor A. S. Dewing, professor of 
finance, Harvard University. Professor Dewing 
first pointed out the interdependence of the various 
parts of this country, as well as the close connection 
of nations in an international interdependence, and 
declared that banking and transportation, as two 
fundamental branches of commerce, touch vitally ev- 
ery phase of life. He criticized the banking methods 
of this country, declaring that our system of banking 
is a hit-and-miss affair, and that “we have too many 
so-called bankers.” He traced the development of 
banking in Canada, which, he pointed out, has been 
made, from the beginning, along sound lines, and of- 
fered four simple rules which he declared are es- 
sential to adequate banking reform. First, he said, 
banking loans must synchronize in time with depos- 
its; second, all loans of commercial banks should be 
self-liquidating; third, banks should not buy bonds; 
and fourth, a commercial banker should attend to his 
own business, divorcing himself from affiliates whose 
activities take him outside the sphere of actual bank- 
ing. Following Professor Dewing’s address, several 
questions were asked from the floor, to which he re- 
plied informally. 

The concluding feature of the Friday morning 
session was an address by W. D. Anderson, president 
of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, Macon, Ga. 
Mr. Anderson was officially reporting for the legisla- 
tive committee of the Association, which has been 
active in Washington during recent months, of which 
he is vice chairman, with W. J. Vereen of Moultrie, 
Ga., as chairman. In beginning, Mr. Anderson paid 
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a glowing tribute to the unselfish and effective work 
of Mr. Vereen in this capacity, declaring that, “the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association, and in- 
deed the textile industry of this country, is under a 
debt of obligation to W. J. Vereen which we shall 
probably not live to repay in full, except in the es- 
teem in which he will be held by those who are fa- 
miliar with the facts.” Informally, Mr. Anderson 
reported “off the record” for the members, a number 
of amusing and interesting incidents in connection 
with the committee’s activities in Washington. 


Address of W. D. Anderson. 


Declaring that the committee’s work in Washing- 
ton, in a period when “we have probably, as an in- 
dustry, had more at stake than at any other time 
within the memory of those 
who hear my voice”, had 
been well worth while, and 
that as a result, “the tex- 
tile industry is _ better 
known today in Washing- 
ton, is more respected by 
members of the Congress 
and heads of important de- 
partments there than at 
any other time in its his- 
tory”, Mr. Anderson con- 
tinued with an appeal to 
textile manufacturers to 
aggressively challenge crit- 
icism of the industry and 
protect it from hurt. (In 
this connection the timely 
article on page 21 of this 
issue, by Michael Welsh, will be of interest.) Mr. 
Anderson said: 


“I am convinced that the textile industry is un- 
der a handicap at this time, and has been for many 
years, because the public does not understand our 
problems and has been constantly misinformed as to 
our program and as to the facts surrounding our 
business. In the main, we have been too proud to 
answer our critics. During the past 25 years we have 
been criticised severely. Many charges have been 
made against us which the facts would not warrant. 
We have not taken the time and trouble to answer 
these critics or to disprove the false charges that 
have been made. 

“It is little wonder, therefore, that, in the minds 
of the public ours is considered to be a backward in- 
dustry. Indeed, I sometimes fear that some of us 
who are in it have been to a degree overwhelmed by 
criticism and have come to be a bit ashamed of the 
business in which we are engaged. Certainly, we 
have permitted ourselves to be put on the defensive. 

“For this reason, if for no other, I believe it 
would be well for us to change our tactics and fear- 
lessly undertake to defend our industry and to seek 
to protect it from hurt, if not from destruction. I 
believe that when any national legislation is pro- 
sed which will adversely affect our -business, we 
should go in person to Washington and lay our case 
before the Congressional committees who are consid- 
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ering such legislation. My experience and observa- 
tion is that the average Congressman and Senator 
wants to do the right thing, and that most of the 
errors they make in legislation are due to lack of 
proper information concerning the effect of it upon 
those at interest. 

“T have no hesitation in saying that the textile 
industry has no occasion to be ashamed of its per- 
formance during the terrible depression from which 
we are just now emerging. I say this with the full 
realization that we are far from perfect and that 
there are many things we can do, and ought to do, 
that would improve our industry and add dignity to 
it. We will all admit that we have made mistakes, 
but the record will show that those of us who have 
invested our time and money in the business of man- 
ufacturing textiles have been the greatest sufferers 
from these mistakes. If it be true that we have erred 
in the conduct of our business, it is also true that we 
have, in so doing, harmed ourselves more than we 
have harmed any one else. 


Not a Low Wage Industry When Proper 
Comparisons Are Made. 


“We have been charged in season and out of sea- 
son with being a low-wage industry. We have heard 
this charge so often that we have come to accept not 
only the fact, but the opprobrium, which those who 
make the charge have intended to heap upon us. 

“Those who criticise the wage scale of the textile 
industry make the mistake of comparing our wages 
with the wages of skilled workers in other crafts. 
In the minds of the uninformed public, the wages in 
cotton mills are compared with the wages of ma- 
chinists, carpenters, plumbers, brickmasons, plaster- 
ers, workers in steel, workers in plants where tech- 
nical machinery is built, and all of those skilled 
craftsmen where long apprenticeship is required to 
become a master workman, and where, in many 
cases, a technical education and long training is de- 
manded. The fact is overlooked that workers in a 
cotton mill are largely tenders of machines and that 
little skill is required. Those of us in the business 
know that we can take a young man or a young wom- 
an from the cotton field and make a satisfactory tex- 
tile worker in six to eight weeks. 

“T assert that if the wages paid in cotton mills are 
compared with the wages paid in other lines of work 
in the same community, where the same skilled prep- 
aration and experience is required, that we will not 
suffer by the comparison. Our wages should be com- 
pared with the wages on farms, in department stores, 
chain stores, grocery stores, telephone exchanges, 
and other lines of work of a similar character in the 
community. 

“No attack made on the textile industry, from any 
source, is complete unless it contains the charge that 
we are the greatest offenders in the employment of 
children. All attacks made on us by agitators and 
uplifters use the charge of child labor as a window- 
dressing. We have heard this so often and so long 
that the public accepts it as true, since we ourselves 
have taken little trouble to deny it. I believe that 
this one charge or criticism has done more to arouse 
prejudice against the textile industry than all else 


combined. Very many people see red when the tex- 
tile industry is mentioned, on account of the fact 
that they see pictures in their mind of tender chil- 
dren being mangled in the clanking machinery of the 
cotton mill. 

“While, as intimated, no speech on the subject of 
child labor in industry, and no article dealing with the 
question is complete without reference to child labor, 
the fact is that there is, substantially speaking, no 
such thing as a child labor problem in industry in 
America. The greatest child labor problem we have 
in America is on the farm, and if any one desires to 
tackle the buzz-saw involved in legislating on that 
proposition, or in seriously discussing it, they are 
welcome to the task. 


Where the "Child Labor" Really Is. 


“According to the Census of 1920, there were 12,- 
502,582 children between the ages of 10 and 15 years, 
inclusive, in the United States. Of this number, 
there was a total of 1,060,858 gainfully employed in 
all lines of work. Of this number, 647,309 were 
working on the farms. 413,549 were engaged in all 
non-agricultural pursuits. Of this number, only 21,- 
875 were employed in the cotton mills of the United 
States. Of course, any one would assume that prac- 
tically all of this 21,875 were employed in the cotton 
mills of the South. However, a bulletin issued by the 
Federal Children’s Bureau makes the following 
statement: 


‘When all occupations are taken into ac- 
count, the proportion of children at work was 
much larger in the South than in any other 
section of the country; but, when non-agricul- 
tural occupations alone are considered, the 
proportion was considerably larger for New 
England and for the Middle Atlantic States, 
and slightly larger for the East North Central 
States—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin—than for any of the three Southern 
geographic divisions’. 


“Recent figures compiled from the 1930 Census 
show remarkable progress as to the employment of 
persons 10 to 15 years old, inclusive. The total num- 
ber of children of this age in the United States in 
1930 was 14,300,576. The total number gainfully 
employed in any way was only 667,118, or 4.7 per 
cent of the total, as compared with 1,060,858 in 1920, 
or 8.5 per cent of the total. The total number em- 
ployed in the cotton mills of the United States in 
1930 shows even greater progress, being only 10,631 
as against 21,875 in 1920, a drop of 50 per cent. 

“Very few people take the trouble to investigate 
the facts about such matters and go along accepting 
as true the statements made by irresponsible speak- 
ers and writers. 

“T said a moment ago that the textile industry had 
no occasion to be ashamed of its performance dur- 
ing recent years. 

“Our industry ranks first among all the indus- 
tries in America in the average number of wage 
earners employed, and throughout this entire depres- 
sion ours is the one industry that has stood up fairly 
well in the matter of employment. It is commonly 
stated that there are now from 10 to 12 million peo- 
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ple out of work in the United States. I assert that 
the textile industry has made but a very small con- 
tribution to this army of unemployed. I believe that 
there are fewer cotton mill workers out of employ- 
ment today than is true of any other class of indus- 
trial workers in the United States. 

“It may be true that, here and there in our indus- 
try, wages have been reduced too much, but I claim 
that the worst that any of us have done in this re- 
spect is a great deal better than what has been done 
in many other lines of business, which was to turn 
people out in the streets to join the bread-lines. I 
daresay that it would be difficult to find that very 
many cotton mill workers have been in the bread- 
lines anywhere or have been applicants for assist- 
ance at the welfare stations of various kinds that 
have been established over the country to take care 
of needy people. They may not have earned as much 
as they should have earned, or as much as the em- 
ployers) would have preferred to pay them, but I 
claim that, as a body of workers, they have earned 
an honest living and they have had a good roof over 
their heads and have not suffered for fuel, food or 
clothing. This is a great deal more than can be said 
for the employees of many other lines of business in 
this country.” 

At the conclusion of his remarks, Mr. Anderson 
declared it as his opinion that it would be well worth 
while for the textile industry to arrange for perma- 
nent representation of its interests in Washington. 


Friday afternoon was given over to golf and oth- 
er recreations, and to executive meetings of com- 
mittees and industry groups. The banquet of the as- 
sociation was held on Friday evening, with Presi- 
dent B. B. Gossett as toastmaster. Honor guests in- 
troduced included L. W. Robert, Jr., recently ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the treasury; and Cur- 
tiss B. Dall, son-in-law of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Manus McCloskey, brigadier general, U. 
S. Army, Commanding Fort Bragg, N. C., and Judge 
John J. Parker, of Charlotte, were the banquet 
speakers. 

The final session of the convention was the execu- 
tive business meeting on Saturday morning. Follow- 
ing the report of the secretary, Mr. McLaurine, the 
report of the cotton committee was made by S. M. 
Beattie, chairman. Carl R. Harris, president of The 
Arkwrights, Inc., was asked by T. H. Webb, chairman 
of the American Association’s Arkwright committee, 
to report for that body. Carl R. Cunningham, traf- 
fic manager, reported for the traffic committee; and 
Stuart W. Cramer for the Textile Foundation and 
National Industrial Conference Board committees, of 
which he is chairman. William J. Vereen spoke in- 
formally, and was paid a high tribute for his activi- 
ties with his legislative committee; and Russell T. 
Fisher, secretary of the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers, was recognized and brought the 
southern organization greetings from his member- 
ship. The report of the resolutions committee was 
made by T. M. Marchant, chairman, and the resolu- 
tions adopted covered the subjects of grade stand- 
ards, requesting no change in the white standards; 
urging diversification of work in the government 
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penal institutions; and thanking W. J. Vereen and 
his legislative committee for their work. A special 
resolution of sympathy on the passing of Arthur H. 
Lowe, former president of both the American and 
the National Associations; and others on the passing 
of other members of the association during the year, 
were adopted. The retiring president’s medal was 
presented to Mr. Gossett by Stuart W. Cramer, who 
called attention to the fact that as Cason Callaway 
had followed his father, Fuller E. Callaway, Sr., in 
the office of president of the Association: so had B. 
B. Gossett succeeded his father, James P. Gossett, 
in the same position. 





Rayon Throwing 
(Continued from page 36.) 


should be dried, in a chamber having a circulating 
current of warm dry air, previous to winding from 
the skein, to bobbin. Carefully inspected winder bob- 
bins which have no nicks or scissor scars and very 
smooth inside heads should be used. To insure over- 
run bobbins and the least number of knots, a bobbin 
should have only one skein wound upon it. 

First-time or 5B spinning is the next operation 
and two to three turns per inch are put in, spindle 
speed 5,000 to 6,000 r.p.m. Second-time or high speed 
spinning is best carried out by running a regular doff. 
There has recently been developed a type of pyrex 
glass take-up bobbin on which the crepe twisted yarn 
can be steamed or water-set without the presence of 
rust and “baked in” grease spots which are practical- 
ly unremovable. 

After the crepe has been set, it should be allowed 
to remain on the bobbin to dry out or cool off pre- 
vious to redrawing; otherwise if the yarn is redrawn 
while wet or damp the twist will be disturbed or 
stretched and a flat instead of a round thread will 
result, as well as “shiners”. 

“Shiners” is a term used to describe the flat lus- 
trous parts of a yarn which “shine out with mirror- 
like brightness showing a marked luster above the 
conventional yarn”. The causes are many and va- 
ried, namely: 

1. Variation of filament size of raw stock; 2. va- 
riation in moisture of stock as received; 3, lack of 
proper soaking oils which did not penetrate proper- 
ly; 4, wet or damp yarn in winding operation; 
5, varying tension in spinning process; 6, wrong 
weight of traveler; 7, uneven setting twist; 8, re- 
drawing wet or damp bobbins; 9, in redrawing, knots 
are often tied because of yarn breakage at supply 
package; before making knots a yard or two should 
be broken off and coated and care should be taken 
in making the knot so as not to take out any twist; 
and 10, no knots should be made in second time spin- 
ning but ends should be lapped and knots made on 
last packaging operation before shipping. 

Before a lot of rayon is put to soak it might be 
well to make a regular inspection of the stock re- 
ceived by a winding test and seriplane examination 
such as are used for raw silk. The seriplane test 
may also prove to be an advantage in seeing exactly 
the kind of yarn which has been produced. 
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CuRRENT TEXTILE Topics... . 





Talk of the Month. 


HROUGH a period of bewildering discussion of 
farm-relief measures, a 30-hour week for indus- 
try (or an “elastic” substitute), a general ap- 
prehension of broad inflationary tendencies and oth- 
er complications such as the slow amelioration of the 
credit situation, textile manufacturers have been 
carrying on in the only 
way possible: accepting 
the business available 
for so long ahead as 
they could sell without fear of difficulties incident 
to enactment of new laws. The most favorable as- 
pect that can be put upon the turmoil that has been 
experienced as a result of the spring crisis is that 
the temporary inconvenience may be suffered to ad- 
vantage through the permanent good to follow. Of 
course the latter remains to be seen. 

Mid April found the program toward settlement 
of the farm-relief legislation still uncertain, with 
some factors in the cotton-goods field predicting that 
it would be July or August before the Secretary of 
Agriculture could begin to put its provision regard- 
ing processed cotton into effect. Nevertheless, the 
possibilities of quicker action were sufficiently se- 
rious to keep sellers from accepting business more 
than a month ahead as a rule. The cautious spirit 
was intensified by the overhanging apprehension of 
legislation on industrial labor, but the early spring 
drouth in sales created prompt needs that led to 
sales once more above production just at the time 
when serious talk of mill curtailment was develop- 
ing. 

This quickening of sales was precipitated by the 
first passage of the Black 30-hour bill through the 
Senate and was accompanied by sharp advances on 
the fear of increased labor costs, buyers evidently 
sharing much apprehension as indicated by their 
willingness to pay more. Meantime, the low level of 
prices was productive of increased turn-over, as in- 
dicated by the persistent gains for this season over 
last in consumption of cotton beginning with last 
September and continuing through March with the 
one exception of February. However, with a reason- 
able amount of inflation, it is to be expected that 
distribution of finished cotton goods can be main- 
tained on the resultant high level of prices. 

Getting back to the predominating note of legis- 
lation, the events growing out of the crisis are sig- 
nificant of one great truth for the industry. The 
business man, or the industrialist, cannot operate too 
closely to his own business. The shoemaker should 
stick to his last, according to the old saw, but he 
must see beyond it and his business is becoming 
more and more bound up with the broad social fab- 
ric, including the political sphere. As stated by 
Southeastern Cottons, Inc., “if there has been in the 


The General Situation 
in Textile Markets. 


past in the textile industry a feeling of indifference 
toward Washington and the legislative deliberations 
of Congress, it would seem that this has now been 
displaced with an interest as intense as that of the 
old-fashioned revival meeting’. 

It will be recalled that, in the propaganda of the 
Cotton Textile Institute for voluntary regulation of 
production by the mills of the nation, frequent stress 
was laid upon the inevitability of legislative action 
for control if that were not adopted by the industry 
itself. The inevitable issue has come to a head, and 
the first proposals were presumably much more 
drastic than necessary for cotton manufacture, judg- 
ing from estimates of what would be sufficient reg- 
ulation to bring production into adjustment with 
consumption. In view of the emergency character of 
the current measures—including such regulation as 
might be enforced by Secretary Wallace under his 
broad powers in the Agricultural bill—perhaps the 
point of most importance in the situation is the dem- 
onstration that the industry cannot continue to avoid 
the issue of proper regulation. 

Along with other industries, cotton manufacture 
should acquaint itself thoroughly with the decision 
recently made by the Supreme Court in the Appal- 
achian Coals, Inc., case and bring into its trade as- 
sociations a new value. The long agitation against 
unreasonable restrictions upon collective practices 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust laws has its solution 
in this case. Restrictions which have become ob- 
stacles to the best interests of the country are re- 
moved. Liberal interpretations of the laws today 
evidently opens the way to action for relief from the 
ruinous methods under the old regulations regarding 
competition. 


PART from the sluggishness which was created by 
the banking holiday, stopping the normal spring 
flow of retail trade and thereby upsetting demand for 
unfinished cloths and yarns, the cotton industry the 
first quarter of the year was well maintained at some- 
thing above the production 
rate of 1932. Resumption of 
normal functions by the 
banks and gradual restora- 
tion of public confidence gave the second quarter 
also a good start, except for the complications inci- 
dent to farm-relief and 30-hour-week legislative pro- 
posals. Such factors, moreover, were obstacles to 
business for deferred shipment rather than the im- 
mediate requirements. This was an important con- 
trast with 1932, when the industry was headed for 
the stagnation which had a climax in June. 
Recent figures on employment in Massachusetts 
stated that February brought a slight increase in the 
cotton mills, with a somewhat larger gain in the dye- 


New England 
Mill Situation. 


‘ing and finishing divis‘ons. The records of the Asso- 
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ruary, which naturally are for later delivery and 
therefore significant of later mill activity, gave tex- 
tiles as a whole a percentage of 76, compared with 
69.3 in January and 66.6 for February of last year— 
based upon 100 for the average month of 1926. Or- 
ders for textiles had a slump in January, but a sharp 
rebound in February, this tendency being the excep- 
tion for other industries declined. 

Among the recent introductions to the market, 
anti-crease fabrics of the Pacific Mills are one of the 
newest contributions. The Pacific was among the first 
to secure the rights in this country to the English 
process. Its new fabrics embrace both cotton and rayon 
lines. The first anti-crease offering was a cotton chif- 
fon, quickly followed by a printed sheer rayon. Four 
groups of prints were offered in the new rayon fab- 
ric, ranging through multi-colored florals, simple 
geometrics and bold “eccentric” geometrics to “twin 
prints” which offer duplicate patterns in reversed 
colorings. This old New England company, by the 
way, has discontinued al] cotton manufacturing in 
its Lawrence plant in favor of the South, the Massa- 
chusetts production being given to rayon and wors- 
ted goods. 

The Textile Machinery & Supply Company of 
Fall River recently bought the Somersworth plant, 
of Somersworth, N. H., which was purchased six 
months previously by the Nashua Manufacturing 
Company of Nashua, N. H., and operations discon- 
tinued in large part. The production of Anchor 
Brand sheets has been taken over at Nashua. The 
plant was equipped with 125,000 spindles and 3,000 
looms and, when operating in full, employed 1,900 op- 
eratives. The Fall River company has purchased and 
liquidated fourteen mills in New England during the 
past year and a half. 

The passing of the old community era in New 
England cotton manufacturing is emphasized by the 
announced decision of the Berkshire Fine Spinning 
Associates, Inc., to dispose of dwellings and other 
properties pertaining to its manufacturing plants. 
Among such properties are a clubhouse and store 
building at the Anthony plant, in Anthony, R. I. The 
properties are only such holdings as not required 
for manufacturing. 

During the past month or two, the New England 
states have been concerned in their own spheres with 
various legislative measures for regulation of indus- 
try, while watching developments at Washington 
aimed at national control. Attention has previously 
been called to the efforts of Governor Ely in Massa- 
chusetts to secure temporary liberalizing of restric- 
tions in the State to allow of more equitable com- 
petition for mills with the rest of the country, but 
from which attempt no gain has been seen. The fail- 
ure of adoption of a 48-hour law in New Hampshire 
was followed by a similar result from an attempt 
in Maine. An effort in New Hampshire toward a 50- 
hour law was considered doubtful of success. 

Massachusetts efforts, after a conference called 
by Governor Ely of representatives of the textile in- 

dustry and of organized labor with State Labor Com- 
missioner Smith, turned toward united action for 
uniform legislation throughout the North and South 
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as the solution of labor laws. A committee was ap- 
pointed to take up the proposition with President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of Labor Perkins. 

While uniformity of national labor laws natural- 
ly is desired by states which have taken an advanced 
position in restriction on operation of industry, New 
England sentiment hardly can be said to favor such 
drastic control as a 30-hour week, especially as it 
was figured that there were loopholes in the first 
proposed scheme. The best that could be said of the 
Black bill, perhaps, is that the objective aimed at is 
a desirable one. What the cotton industry needs, ob- 
viously, is some force for control of production, by 
restriction of labor and machinery activity. Some 
factors feel that a 40-hour week would bring the in- 
dustry into balance. 


HE United States Department of Agriculture, 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics, has just is- 
sued a preliminary report of a study made by J. W. 
Wright, senior agricultural economist, and R. J. 
Cheatham, senior 
cotton technolo- 
gist, division of 
cotton marketing, 
making a rather elaborate study of the values of jute 
and cotton as bale covering materials. 

Without going into the details of the study, we 
recommend it to the industry and submit a summary 
of the findings: 

Under the present system of selling cotton on the 
basis of gross weight, bagging made of cotton, be- 
cause of its lighter weight, is handicapped in compe- 
tition with jute bagging. 

From the standpoint of physical suitability, bag- 
ging manufactured wholly or in major part from new 
jute butts possesses sufficient strength to withstand the 
rough handling to which cotton bales are subjected. 
There is no conclusive evidence as to whether or not 
wide-mesh jute bagging affords better protection to 
the contents of the bale against weather and other 
damage than the more closely woven types of bag- 
ging. 

Physical disadvantages of jute bagging are its lack 
of durability, its excessive weight, and the losses in 
spinning caused by the presence of jute fibers in cot- 
ton that has been covered with this kind of bagging. 

Bagging made of cotton possesses durability, is 
light in weight, and contributes to the neatness of 
cotton bales. Compression, shipping, and laboratory 
tests indicate that bagging of this kind is satisfac- 
tory if suitable fabrics are used. However, commer- 
cial experience with cotton bagging under all condi- 
tions of storage, handling, and shipment has been 
too limited to afford a proper basis for appraisal of 
its suitability as a covering for cotton bales under 
every condition. 

Since under normal conditions cotton is a more 
expensive fiber than jute, it can compete as a bag- 
ging material for cotton bales only when the disad- 
vantages in cost can be offset by the advantages of 
using a lighter fabric and by other tangible and in- 
tangible advantages which may accrue from its use. 

The greater re-use value of cotton bagging, sav- 


Comparative Advantages of 
Jute and Cotton Bagging. 
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ings in freight costs that would result from the re- 
duction in the weight of tare, and reduced losses in the 
form of cotton adhering to bagging, when taken in 
the aggregate, could be expected, under normal con- 
ditions, to offset approximately 75 per cent of the 
extra first cost of cotton bagging. 

Other economic advantages that would accrue 
from the use of cotton bagging are the increased 
consumption of cotton for bagging and the possible 
ultimate savings in insurance costs that might re- 
sult from a reduction in the fire hazard. These 
items, although not susceptible of quantitive meas- 
urement or estimate, are important from the stand- 
point of financial gains to the cotton industry. 

It is not known to what extent the total benefits 
that would accrue to the cotton industry from the use 
of cotton bagging would be reflected back to the 
grower to compensate for the extra cost to him in 
the first instance. 


N its decision of March 13, on Appalachian Coals, 

Inc., the Supreme Court of the United States lifted 
a District Court injunction for infringement of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act and ruled that it could not 
be considered against the public interest for an in- 
dustry to stabilize 
itself provided there 
was no menace of 
monopoly and no attempt to raise prices unduly. Un- 
der the decision, the Department of Justice was giv- 
en power to call a halt on the operation of Appalach- 
ian Coals, Inc., if its policy of selling the entire coal 
output of all operators in each region threatens to be- 
come injurious to consumers. 

Obviously based on the law’s intent and “in the 
public interest”, this interpretation foreshadows the 
entry of American business into an era of more sens- 
ible competition where co-operation to survive, to 
provide much needed employment at adequate wages 
and to give the consumer a square deal, shall be con- 
sidered within the law; apart as it should be from a 
monopoly which seeks to crush all competitors in 
order to gouge the public. While the court’s decision 
in this case, according to Attorney General Cum- 
mings, does not create an open sesame to combina- 
tion, since all such cases shall be decided on indi- 
vidual merits, yet it is significant advance in the 
interpretation of the law which in many respects has 
outgrown its usefulness in our present “economy of 
plenty’. Likewise, it constitutes an indirect rebuke 
to legislative authority for failure to modernize the 
legal code of business to serve the best interests of 
the greatest number. 


Justice Takes a New Turn. 


Whenever in the course of human events recur- 
ring evils have become too oppressive and dangerous 
to social wellbeing, some form of wise leadership 
has taken the helm and steered a safer course. That 
is what happened when Theodore Roosevelt scourged 
the competition-stifling monopolies with the anti- 
trust whip. The remedy of yesterday has become the 
scourge of today, but thanks to the wisdom of our 
Supreme legal authority, it appears to be on its way 
out. 
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HE week of May 15-20 has been set aside for Na- 
tional Cotton Week. So successful have the past 
two annual Cotton Weeks been that already the suc- 
cess of this coming National Cotton Week can be in- 
terpreted by the re- 
sponses that have been 
made, the advertising 
that has been displayed, and the purchases made by 
the great distributing agencies. 

In practically every city, town and hamlet in the 
nation the leading stores will give evidence of its 
celebration. It has been estimated that there will be 
250 miles of solid window space consumed in por- 
traying the utility and style and economy of cottons. 

The money expended in a national united effort 
to make the nation “cotton-conscious” has proven a 
wise investment. This year will perhaps eclipse the 
two preceding years because cottons are styled bet- 
ter, and are cheaper than they have been heretofore. 
In this Cotton Week, all forms of cotton products 
will be stressed, not only cotton suits, cotton dresses, 
but shirts, towels, sheets, pillow cases, bedspreads, 
tapestries, curtains; in fact the entire gamut of the 
great galaxy of products into which cotton can be 
spun or woven. 

The governors of Alabama, Georgia and South 
Carolina have issued official proclamations, and sim- 
ilar action is anticipated by other governors. 


National Cotton Week. 


WHAT THE SOUTHERN MILLS ArE DOING .. 


oso Weaving Mill, Spartanburg, S. C., has been char- 

tered by W. C. Bobo and others, with a capital stock 
of $25,000, to manufacture cotton, rayon, silk and acetate 
goods. As previously reported, the mill has 150 Draper 
looms, and occupies the building formerly used by the 
Yarns Corporation of America. 


American Net & Twine Co., Blue Mountain, Ala., have 
installed a new boiler in the dye plant. 


An addition, to be one-story and to cost approximately 
$100,000, is being erected by the Walker County Hosiery 
Mills, LaFayette, Ga. 


Ten additional gangs of No. 30 winders have been pur- 
chased from Universal Winding Co., by the Hudson Silk 
Hosiery Co., Charlotte, N. C., for installation in the com- 
pany’s new silk throwing plant. 


Caswell Mills, Inc., Kinston, N. C., have been chartered 
to operate the plant of the Caswell Cotton Mills, which has 
been closed for some time. J. W. Ferrell, M. D. Goodrich, 
and John G. Dawson are among the incorporators. 


A number of new looms have been installed at the Lola 
Mfg. Co., Stanley, N. C. 


Charter has been granted to Culpepper Textile Mills, 
Inc., Culpepper, Va., to manufacture cotton, silks and 
rayons. 


The Americus Rayon Mills, Americus, Ga., have started 
up operations after an extended shutdown. This concern 
operates eight body knitting machines making rayon knit 
fabric. 


Mary-Leila Cotton Mills, Greensboro, Ga., have installed 
24 Model E Draper looms and four 208-spindle Whitin spin- 
ning frames. 


Blair Mills, Belton, S. C., manufacturers of Turkish 
towels and children’s wash clothing, plan a $10,000 addi- 
tion, to be of brick construction with steel sash. The en- 
largement is in the sewing department. 
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F YOU want to know how 
thoroughly Goodyear understands 
textile mill needs, you have only to 
examine the special construction of 
two belts designed and developed 
by Goodyear expressly for textile 
mill service. 


Goodyear COMPASS (Cord) Endless 
Belt is built particularly for those of your machines 
—such as the Vertical Openers, Pickers, Lappers 
and Twisters—which require belting of absolutely 
minimum stretch. Goodyear COMPASS is the most 
nearly stretchless transmission belt made. It is 
truly endless; made of cords laid side by side, bound 
with Goodyear rubber, and enclosed in a fabric en- 
velope that is double on the pulley side. The cord 
carries the tensions; the cover takes the wear. 











Goodyear THOR Belt, seamless*, is a textile belt 
with protected edges—no central seam— guarded 


THE GREATEST NAME 


COTTON 


Goodyear is represented in 
your community by an avu- 
thorized Distributor of Good- 
year Mechanical Rubber 
Goods for the textile indus- 
try. Conveniently located, 
well stocked, and fully re- 
sponsible, your Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Distributor is able to supply 
you promptly with these 
mill-proved standard and 
special products 

















with a covering envelope. It is nota- 
ble for its capacity to give long 
wear and low replacement costs on 
Cards, Frames, Slubbers, Spoolers, 
Looms, Slashers and Breakers. 


Just as definitely built for its pur- 
poses is Goodyear Air-Hose for 
clean-up use, and consequently just 
as effective in cost-reducing results in textile mills. 


Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods for the textile 
industry are the products of long and intimate ex- 
perience with the industry. They are all accurately 
specified to your particular mill operations by the 
G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man. To get in touch 
with him, write to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los 
Angeles, California, or call your nearest Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Distributor. 


* Goodyear THOR Belting, seamless, is made in widths up to and including 16” 
—THOR quality of special construction is available for larger sizes. 
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COMMENT ON THE COTTON MARKET 


New Orleans, April 15th, 1933. 

Wr resumption of trading last month, following the 

bank holiday, the cotton market experienced an im- 
portant advance, but the sharp rise in values attracted free 
offerings, causing the market to recede considerably. There 
was good support on the recession, and, except for tempo- 
rary reactions, values assumed an upward trend again, so 
much so that finals for today show only slightly lower than 
they were when trading was resumed one month ago. 

With the return of real beer, the improvement in the 
financial situation throughout the country, and because of 
the recent important advance in the price of wheat, there 
prevails a more cheerful feeling as to the outlook for a 
revival in general business. In this connection late advices 
from the steel industry are encouraging, and there has been 
more doing of late in the domestic cotton goods markets, as 
well as some increase in the demand for raw cotton in the 
South. 

The advancing tendency of wheat, due largely to pros- 
pects for the smallest U. S. winter wheat crop since 1904, 
had much to do with the bullishness in the speculative mar- 
kets since higher wheat contributes to increasing the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer, which is favorable for trade 
expansion. Other features that attracted attention were 
the progress of the farm relief bill and talk of probable 
inflation. Agitation for consideration of the silver ques- 
tion or other schemes for currency inflation, tended to help 
sentiment. As a result the cotton, grain and stock markets 
have become more active and higher. 

Developments to come of the international conference to 
be held in Washington soon as a prologue to the world eco- 
nomic conference, scheduled for July in London, will likely 
be followed closely and with much interest. 

The final Census report, as to last year’s American cot- 
ton crop, indicated total ginnings for the season of 12,703,- 
281 bales, counting round as half bales, and in bales of 500 
pounds gross weight equivalent to 12,994,430 bales, which 
compared with the December 8th government estimate of 
12,727,000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight. Recently the 
world’s cotton crop was estimated at about 22,789,000 bales 
compared with 26,535,000 last season. 

Compared with last season the world’s consumption of 
American lint cotton during Febrnary was placed at 1,095,- 
000 bales versus 1,093,000, and of fll kinds 2,002,000 against 
1,933,000 ; for seven months, August to February inclusive— 
7,990,000 bales versus 7,219,000, and all kinds 14,087,000 
against 13,631,000, while the world’s stock of American 
cotten at the end of February was put at 17,967,000 versus 
18,428,000. 


BEITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR MARCH. 


This year Last year 
Exports of yarn, pounds ............. 13,000,000 14,000,000 
Exports of cloth, yards ............... 210,000,000 203,000,000 


CENSUS REPORT. 


United — Bales— This season Last season 


Consumption, lint, March ................ 494.167 488,907 
Consumption, linters, March ............. 50,082 55,388 
Consumption, including linters, March...... 544,249 544,295 
Consumption. __¢ 2. —_SAAAP ee 3,747,316 3.565 889 
Consumption, linters, 8 months ........... 408 447 449,533 
Consumption, including linters, 8 months. 4,155,763 \ 4.015,422 
stocks at close of March............. 1,343,314 1.566 080 
Stocks in — storage and warehouse en 
SET ME. ck cS Use hb ms bs atone snes 04» 8,906,571 8.769,049 
Btocks in mills — storage and warehouse 
ae ee ee Pee 10,249,885 10385129 
Active Bt ee, eee 23.429.122 24.817.340 


Active spindles during February........... 23,659,100 25,190,276 


As yet there is uncertainty as to future developments as 
regards the farm relief bill owing to the numerous amend- 
ments proposed, but final action on it is anticipated in the 
near future. It is doubtful if the price fixing feature, if 
retained in the measure, would be entirely satisfactory to 
the South and to the trade as a whole, because it may en- 
courage farmers to plant a larger acreage than warranted 
in view of prospects for another very large world’s carry- 
over of American at the close of this season, perhaps nearly 
as large as last year’s 12,911,000 bales of lint. 

Concerning preparations for the next American cotton 
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crop, private reports issued thus far, as to intentions to 
plant, point to an increase in this year’s cotton acreage; 
ranging from about 6 to 8.7 per cent. Compared with last 
season, returns to the New Orleans Cotton Exchange show 
sales of fertilizer tags during March, in ten cotton states, 
to have been 609,022 tons against 583,217, and for eight 
months, ending with the close of March—1,074,230 tons 
versus 1,054,226. 

While the government expects to be making every effort 
to exact a reduction in the acreage when making loans to 
farmers in the interest of higher prices and a smaller crop 
this year in order to reduce the present very large surplus, 
the returns from private sources are not encouraging since 
they dwell upon the probability of an increase in the acre- 
age. Already a large portion of this year’s acreage has 
been planted in the southern half of the belt. What the 
farm relief bill, now before Congress, may provide to com- 
bat the present acreage situation, remains to be seen. 

During the week ended April 10th, planting, according 
to private advices, was retarded in many areas on account 
of wet soil and low temperature conditions. However, cot- 
ton in many fields in the southern half of the belt was re- 
ported up to a stand. West Texas appears to be in need 
of moisture. During the winter temperatures remained 
mostly near or below normal and weather conditions in 
general have not favored rapid emergence of the boll weevil 
from hibernation. Sales of livestock in southern markets 
during February continued at a rate above sales a year 
ago, but showed less increase than in other recent months. 
At present the central and eastern belts are in need of a 
period of good weather to permit progress of farm work, 
whereas west Texas, that is the western part of the state, 
is in need of a good general rain to put land in condition 
for planting. 


eee AVEEAGE EAINFALL IN TEXAS, IN 


Year— 1933 1932 1931 witse Normal 
Se RS 1.94 1.44 2.50 1.73 2.08 
November to March inclusive 10. 21 15.51 12.92 9.86 10.20 


While future climatic conditions in the cotton region 
are uncertain, private returns indicate a somewhat larger 
acreage to cotton than last year in the South this year, 
and a somewhat larger use of fertilizer and livestock, and 
nothing has been heard of the boll weevil so far, but the 
central and eastern belts have been having too much wet 
weather. On the other hand a general copious rain is 
wanted in the western half of Texas. 


Cotton Commencements. 


The idea of “cotton commencements,” especially featured 
by high schools and colleges in the cotton states during the 
past two years, takes on added significance this year, ac- 
cording to the Cotton-Textile Institute, on account of the 
growing tendency in various sections of the country to have 
both boy and girl graduates wear cotton caps and gowns. 

Academie gowns uniformly alike, add to the picturesque- 
ness of graduation exercises and where adopted they have 
solved the expense problem of graduation attire. The urge 
for economy, the Institute says, will be an important fac- 
tor this year in more schools turning to caps and gowns, 
since their use saves graduates and their families the cost 
of new suits and dresses for commencement exercises. 

Use of cotton fabrics for caps and gowns has been stead- 
ily increasing and the spread of the “cotton commencement” 
idea offers a large outlet for cottons. The idea is applicable 
both to high school and college graduation exercises. 

Estimates indicate that upwards of 300,000 young men 
and women will graduate from colleges, universities and 
high schools this year. Since about 7144 yards of fabric are 
required for the average cap and gown, the universal adop- 
tion of cottons for this purpose would account for the con- 
sumption of over 2,000,000 yards of cotton goods. A dark 
gray poplin is the popular cotton for commencement gowns. 
Although ready-made caps and gowns are generally selected 
by a class as a unit, this type of attire is also easily made 
at home and offers an opportunity for girls to demonstrate 
their skill with the needle, at the same time effecting a 
worth-while saving in the cost of commencement apparel. 
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Bat what will cork cots 


do to my yarn quality?” 





ATURALLY he was interested in saving money! 

Who isn’t? And he was quick to see how Arm- 
strong’s Seamless Cork Cots would cut roll costs in 
his mills, as they have in hundreds of others. 

But one big question lingered in his mind: what 
would these cots do to the quality of his yarn? On this 
point, he had to be shown. 

The facts are that Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots 
are producing stronger, more even yarn in many mills. 

Why is this true? Because these cots, with a uniform 
drafting surface, that is free from seams, run longer 
between buffings than ordinary covers. They are 
affected less by humidity and hard ends. Lap-ups are 
greatly reduced. There is less clearer waste—eyebrows 
are practically eliminated. The net result is better 


Armstrong s 


SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


For Spinning and Card Room Rolls 


Armstrongs 





running work, fewer roll changes, fewer piecings, and a 
reduction of slubs in the yarn. 

Add to these advantages the fact that Armstrong’s 
Seamless Cork Cots cut roll covering costs by as much 
as 60%, and you can see why today more than six 
million spindles are ‘‘on cork’’—and the number is fast 
increasing. Don’t take our word for it. Try these cots 
out in your own mill. Compare them with other rolls— 
of any material. Judge them by results! 

Our booklet, ““The Facts About Armstrong’s Seam- 
less Cork Cots,” will tell you what other mills have 


found out. Fill in and mail the coupon below. 


= Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
923 Arch Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


Product 


I would like to know how I can | 
prove these savings in my mill. '! 
} Please send me without obligation 
your book, ‘‘The Facts About Arm- 
strong’s Seamless Cork Cots.” 


Firm Name 
! 


State 
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New TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 
AND PUBLICATIONS .. . 


Eclipse Announces New C-6 Air 
Brush Gun of Simplified Design. 
Eclipse Air Brush Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. J., have announced the new Eclipse 
C5 air brush, a feature of which is an 
“out-in-the-clear” fluid plunger packing 
chamber, as well as greater capacity 
for applying all types of coating ma- 
terials, and increased flexibility while 
executing every type of spray painting. 


TRIGGER ruin 
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Simplified air brush gun. 


The new gun has a variable trigger 
tension adjustment to be regulated to 
suit the operator which makes, it is 
pointed out, for greater comfort and 
easier operation. 

Regulation of the flow of the sprayed 
material is accomplished by a knurl- 
nut adjustment located at the “ham- 
mer position” on the gun. Width of 
spray may be varied to suit the opera- 
tor and the working conditions. The 
gun operates at low pressure, and, it is 
stated, gives even distribution of coat- 
ing materials at all times, eliminating 
the “fish tail” effects or hollow centers 
The new brush employs the Eclipse 
patented fan slot, internal mix nozzles. 
A wide assortment of extensions, up to 
eight feet in length, may be secured, 
eliminating frequently the inconven- 
lence of special staging and scaffolding. 


New DuPont Green. 


The dyestuffs division of E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Company, Wil- 
mington, Del., has just announced the 
development of Pontamine Diazo Green 
GW, a dyestuff which when diazotized 
and developed with Pontamine Devel- 
oper ZN, produces very brilliant shades 
of yellowish green. The color is rec- 
ommended for use on cotton, rayon and 
pure silk. The company states that 
Pontamine Diazo Green GW is expect- 


ed to find extensive use for application 
to cotton-rayon mixed goods due to its 
unusual property of dyeing an excel- 
lent union on these fibers in full shades 
at temperatures near the boil. 


New Line of G.E. Controllers 
for Synchronous Motors. 


All standard lines of General Dlec- 
tric synchronous motor control have 
been superseded by new lines incorpo- 
rating new and important features. In- 
cluded in this control equipment are 
relays for automatically applying and 
removing field excitation and for pro- 
tecting the stator and amortisseur 
windings under all operating condi- 
tions. 

For automatically applying field ex- 

citation when the motor reaches a pre- 
determined speed near synchro- 
nism, a new relay known as the 
self-frequency field - application 
relay is provided. The coil of 
this relay is connected across a 
section of the field discharge re- 
sister with a half-wave copper 
oxide rectifier in series with it. 
During the starting period, in- 
duced field current of slip-fre- 
quency flows through the dis- 
charge that half- 
waves of slip-frequency current 
flow through the relay coil caus- 
ing the relay to pick up and open 
its normally closed contacts. 
This relay has a short time delay drop- 
out which holds the contacts open dur- 
ing the period of acceleration. When 
the motor reaches a_ predetermined 
speed near synchronism, the time inter- 
val between half-waves of current 1S 
sufficient to allow the relay to drop out 
and apply field. By a simple adjustment 
of the relay, its time setting can be 
varied so that it will apply at any pre- 
determined speed from 92 to 99 per 
cent of synchronous speed. 

In addition to a means for automat- 
ically applying field excitation near 
synchronism, the new General BPlectric 
motor controllers are provided with a 
power-factor field-removal relay which 
automatically removes field excitation 
when the motor drops out of synchro- 
nism. The operation of this relay de 
pends upon the power factor of the 
line current drawn by the synchronous 
motor. The relay is designed so that 
it remains closed if the motor power 
factor is leading, or unity, or not less 
than 60 per cent lagging, even for a 


resistor so 


power factor, however, becomes less 
than 60 per cent lugging, even for a 
short time, the relay operates to open 
its contacts and remove field excita- 
tion. Hence, this relay will remove 
field only when the motor pulls out of 
step, and under such conditions it op- 
erates to remove field immediately, 
that is, during the first slip cycle out 
of synchronism. 

"Separator" for Atwood 

Double Deck Winders. 


The Atwood Machine Company, Ston- 
ington, Conn., has recently been grant- 
ed a patent covering a “separator” or 
“baffle plate” for double deck winders. 
This device is mounted between the 
upper and lower deck take-up bobbins. 
It is applied to Atwood double deck 
winders, on which machine each fric- 
tion wheel drives two sets of bobbins. 
It is explained that there can be no 
tangling of yarn between the upper 
and lower deck bobbins, as this device 
prevents loose ends from one bobbin 
from being entangled with the neigh- 
boring bobbin. 


Showing an Atwood double deck wind- 
er equipped with the recently patented 
“separator” or “‘baffle plate” i, 


The use of the Atwood double deck 
winder is extended by this device, the 
company explains. The single set of 
friction wheels serving both decks is 
an economical construction, and, by use 
of the new device, a double deck can be 
conveniently added to existing Atwood 
single deck winders. The company fur- 
ther states that, “this device is partic- 
ularly applicable where owners wish to 
convert single deck winders into double 
deck winders. While making the latter 
change, it is also practical to install 
other new Atwood features, such as 
oilless fingers, oilless hangers, and the 
new oilless steel jacketed traverse roll 
with fiber locking strip, as well as the 
improved cam roll and traverse lever 
constructions.” These features, as well 
as the new baffle plate, are included 
as regular equipment on Atwood’s new 
Stonington double deck winder. 
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SACO -LOWELL 


COTTON 


Uniform picker room conditions 


at your request! 


Filter 


the air,don't change it 


Air Filtration and Recirculation creates new standards in 
the opening and picker rooms because, for the first time, 
a perfectly conditioned and stabilized atmosphere is pos- 
sible with ordinary humidifying equipment. Instead of 
exhausting the air and replacing it with variable and un- 
controlled atmosphere, Saco-Lowell Filters recirculate the 
SAME air over and over again with all dust and leaf 
removed—retaining all the humidity except that taken up 
by the cotton. 


Improved Quality. Better cleaning—beaters, grids and 
fan speeds can be set to meet a fixed group of conditions. 
Improved evenness and uniformity—the same poundage 
of cotton in every lap every day. Variations in numbers 
throughout the mill, now caused to a great extent by vari- 
able picker room conditions, are greatly reduced. 


Savings. Eliminates dust cellars. Cost of winter heating 
in mill greatly reduced. Frequent gear changing eliminated. 


Fire Safety. Fire hazards eliminated. Cannot spread. If 
started, will automatically be smothered in Filter. 


Users say: “There is no apparent seepage of dust from 
the Filter at all. It is taking care of the discharge from a 
No. 2 condenser with self-contained fan very nicely."— 
"The Filter is installed to receive the discharge from the 
dust removal hoods under the screens of FOUR Centrif- 
Air Cleaning Machines, is collecting more than 20 lbs. of 


Recirculating Air Filter 





dust and short lint every day, and doing what | consider 
a perfect job of filtering." 


In our opinion there is no investment a mill can make that 
will be more beneficial than the installation of this system. 





SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


147 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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TIMELY NEws 





ITEMS WITH 


A TEXTILESLANT ... . 


Sonoco Products 


Manufactured in Canada. 
The Sonoco Products Company of 


Canada, Ltd., commenced operations in 
their plant at Brantford, Ontario, in 
April. This concern is to manufacture 
cones and tubes under the patent rights 
and to the same specifications as are 
Sonoco products now made in Harts- 
ville, S. C., Rockingham, N. C., and 
Plainfield, N. J. The Canadian com- 
pany is affiliated with the Sonoco Prod- 
ucts Company of Hartsville, S. C., and 
the Textile Paper Tube Co., of Man- 
chester, England. Especially made and 
newly designed machinery for equip- 
ping this plant was made in Harts- 
ville, S. C., to insure the high speed 
economical production and uniform pre- 
cision as found in the Sonoco products. 

W. J. Westaway Company, Ltd., of 
Hamilton, Toronto and Montreal, are 
the exclusive sales representatives for 
Sonoco of Canada. They have sold 
Sonoco products in Canada for years, 
and the manufacturers point out, the 
advantages of a local manufacturing 
plant, in matters of quick delivery and 
low transportation costs, insures a 
greatly improved service on Sonoco 
products to the Canadian textile in- 
dustry. 


Carolina Yarn Association 
Tournament at Roaring Gap, 
September 15-16. 


Howard Cannon of the Duplan Silk 
Corporation, Charlotte, N. C., was 
elected president of the Carolina Yarn 
Association at its annual meeting held 
in March at the O’Henry Hotel. It 
was decided to hold the annual golf 
tournament on September 15 and 16 at 
Roaring Gap, N. C., where last year’s 
tournament was held. 

Bruce Griffin of the Industrial Ray- 
on Corporation of Charlotte, N. C., was 
elected vice-president to serve with 
Mr. Cannon; D. F. Wallace of States- 
ville, N. C., yarn mill representative, 
was named secretary and Jos. R. Mor- 
ton of Tubize Chatillon Corporation, 
Greensboro, N. C., is treasurer. 

Norman Griffith of the Kaumagraph 
Company, Charlotte, was appointed 
chairman of the invitation committee, 
Ray W. Weaver of Textile Machine 
Works, Greensboro, chairman of the 


entertainment committee, and W. A. 
Underwood of Cetwick Silk Mills, 
Asheboro, N. C., chairman of the tour- 
nament committee. 





Taylor and Company Build Plant 
for Vulcanized Fiber Products. 

Taylor and Company, Inc., Norris- 
town, Pa., manufacturers of vulcanized 
fiber and phenol fiber, are to complete 
the construction and commence opera- 
tion of their new and modern plant 
during the early part of May. The 
company is to produce a complete line 
of vulcanized fiber, fish paper and lam- 
inated phenolic products including 
Nnuiseless gears. 

The plant is located on the Schuyl/kill 
River about 20 miles from Philadel- 
phia. It is new from the ground up 
and is equipped throughout with ma- 
chinery of special design. The com- 
pany has been able to incorporate im- 
provements in manufacturing processes 
tending toward improved quality and 
decreased costs, it is pointed out, which 
are only possible in a new plant. 

The executive organization of Taylor 
and Company and its entire operating 
personnel is composed of men formerly 
associated with the Diamond State 
Fiber Company and its subsidiary, the 
Celoron Company. 

J. M. Taylor, president, L. T. Mce- 
Closkey, sales manager, and C. N. Ja- 
cobs, plant manager, all held similar 
positions with these companies. They 
have all had wide experience in manu- 
facturing the products which Taylor 
and Company will produce. 


Nopco Erects New Building. 

C. P. Gulick, president of the Na- 
tional Oil Products Company, Harri- 
son, N. J., recently announced plans 
for the immediate erection of a four- 
story building which will add 50,000 
square feet of floor space to the pres- 
ent plant. This expansion has been 
made necessary, Mr. Gulick said, by 
the numerous new products developed 
by the company and successfully mar- 
keted. The company, originally mak- 
ing sulphonated oils for textile and 
leather trades, has expanded its activ- 
ities to include products for food, cos- 
metics, paper and various other fields. 
Vitamin D concentrates, not only for 
animal feeding purposes, but for hu- 
man food consumption, is one of the 
company’s developments. Another is 
Admiracion, a soapless shampoo. 

The new building is to be modern In 
every respect, and will house offices, 
warehouses and factory space. The 
improved methods of manufacture 
made possible by installation of the 


latest equipment will aid materially in 
the processing of soluble and emulsi- 
fiable oils for the textile and leather 
trades. 


Wek Stated an 
Goodrich Gardens. 


Work on the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany gardens for former employees and 
part-time workers at Akron, Ohio, has 
been started. It is estimated that 750 
men will be engaged in the vegetable 
growing project this year. The plant- 
ing this year will be done on 133 acres. 
The Goodrich plan anticipates that 
one day’s work a week for each work- 
er over a 25-week period will give the 
participant and his family vegetable 
food for 36 weeks. Last year workers 
on the farm took part in the activities 
regularly during the season received 
more than a ton of garden produce. 


Graichen Is Manager of Special 
Service Department for 


H. M. McCord. 


O. B. Graichen has assumed active 
management of the recently established 
service department of the organization 
of H. M. McCord, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. This department spe 
cializes in the handling of manufactur- 
ing problems for concerns in the tex- 
tile field. Mr. Graichen was formerly 
with Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., 
and has a background of long and suc- 
cessful experience in conducting prop- 
erty and plant surveys, the planning 
of equipment layouts, production sched- 
ules, costing set-ups, audits, ete., for 
many leading manufacturers in this 
country and abroad. 


James E. Mitchell Company 
Moves to Manayunk. 

After nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury in the heart of Philadelphia’s yarn 
district at Second and Chestnut Streets, 
the James E. Mitchell Company, cotton 
yarn merchants for three generations, 
have moved to the Mitchell Building 
108 Levering Street, opposite the Read- 
ing Station, Manayunk. In announc- 
ing the move to the trade, John J. 
Mitchell, Jr., president of the company, 
stated, “Efficiency and an opportunity 
to improve our service to the trade 
have been the primary factors in our 
removal.” One of the immediate re- 
sults of the change of location was an 
increased service to knitting and weav- 
ing mills through the establishment 
of a “warehouse-milldoor delivery” sys- 
tem, with additional trucking facilities 
for emergencies. The warehouse in 
Manayunk is away from the congested 
traffic zones of the city and quickly ac- 
cessible to the main highways. In ad- 
dition, the Mitchell building, with light 
and air on all sides, affords an in- 
creased storage space. 
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, Before Drafting 


COTTON 


Schematic diagram illustrating tendency of long fibres to work toward the center of the yarn during the drafting operation, 
if allowed to assume their natural positions. 








After Drafting 


WHY H & B LONG DRAFT SPINNING MAKES A 
BETTER YARN 


fibres in roving, if allowed to assume their 

natural positions, will be pulled toward the 
center line of draft, while the shorter fibres will 
tend to move outward (see diagrams). This is 
essential for the making of a good yarn. 


[fires the drafting operation, the longer 


If this is permitted to happen, the natural result 
is a stronger and more uniform yarn. This is so 
because the longer fibres (forming the core) are 
not subjected to so much angular stress as they 
would be if twisted around the 
shorter fibres. Being relieved 
of this excessive angular stress, 
they have less tendency to 
break up into shorter fibres. 


H & B Long Draft Spinning gives 
the fibres more opportunity to 
assume their natural positions 
during the drafting operation 
than do other systems, because 
it does not hamper the natural 
movement of the fibres with 
belts or other devices. 


Roller No. 2 in the H & B system 
performs the same function as 
do the belts in other systems. 





That is, it prevents sagging and controls the 
shorter fibres. However it does not interfere 
with the natural movement of the fibres, because 
it makes a single point contact rather than a 
continuous contact. Furthermore the bite of this 
roll is not carried so near to the front roll as in 
belt systems, so that a natural arrangement of the 
fibres occurs and “‘plucking’’ is prevented. 


Note that in this four-roller system, fly (and 
other waste) has an opportunity to fall clear. 
It does not bunch up and is not 
carried into the yarn. 


The H & B Four-Roller system, 
being simpler, is of course 
cheaper to instal and to main- 
tain than more complicated sys- 
tems, also cleaner. Specify 
H & B and get better quality as 
well as lower operating costs. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE 
COMPANY 


Cotton Preparatory and Spinning 
Machinery 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 

BOSTON OFFICE, 161 Devonshire Street, 


ATLANTA OFFICE, 
815 Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg 


H&B FOUR-ROLLER 


LONG DRAFT SYSTEM 
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PERSONAL NOTES 
about Men You Know 


L. W. ROBERT, JR., who was ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt as 
assistant secretary of state in 
charge of public building programs, 
is well known in the southern tex- 
tile industry as president of Robert 
& Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga., architects 
and engineers, prominently identi- 
fied with southern textile construc- 
tion and activity. Mr. Robert’s ap- 
pointment was confirmed by the 
Senate and the oath of office ad- 
ministered on April 17, he having 
already commenced his new duties. 
CHERRY L. EMERSON is now pres- 
ident of Robert & Co., Inc., and 
JESSE M. SHELTON is executive 
vice-president. 


C. L. LEOPARD, formerly overseer 
of weaving at Rhodhiss Mill No. 1, 
Rhodhiss, N. C., has become over- 
seer of weaving at Jackson Mill 
No. 2, Wellford, S. C. 


J. H. CLEGHORN is now overseer 
of spinning at the Cotton Mill 
Products Co., Mobile, Ala. He was 
formerly overseer of carding at the 
company’s plant at Koscuisko, Miss. 


LAWRENCE HART, graduate of the 
Clemson textile department in 1931, 
has resigned his position as second 
hand at the Renfrew plant of Bran- 
don Corp., Travelers Rest, S. C., to 
take a similar position with the Pa- 
cific Mills, Lyman, S. C. 


J. LAURENCE IVERS has become 
assistant superintendent of the 
Meritas Mills, Columbus, Ga. For- 
merly superintendent of the Ren- 
frew Mfg. Co., and later with the 
Newmarket Mfg. Co., Mr. Ivers has 
had wide experience in colored 
goods mills in New England, hav- 
ing been with the Pemberton Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass., for a number of 
years. He is a graduate of the New 
Bedford and Fall River textile 
schools. 


A. V. WRIGHT is now overseer of 
spinning, spooling and warping at 
Mill No. 1 and Mill No. 2 of Aragon 
Baldwin Cotton Mills, Baldwin 
plant, Chester, S. C. He was for- 
merly connected with the Chad- 


wick-Hoskins Company, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


JAMES J. O’MEARA, superintend- 
ent of the Fitchburg Yarn Com- 
pany, Fitchburg, Mass., completed 
on April 8th 25 years of service 
with the company. Mr. O’Meara 
started in 25 years ago as second 
hand in the carding department un- 
der WILLIAM E. KEACH, superin- 
tendent, and GEORGE P. GRANT, JR., 
general manager. He later became 
overseer and then superintendent. 
At one time he was also general su- 
perintendent over both the Fitch- 
burg and Grant Yarn Mills until 
the latter liquidated. Mr. O’Meara 
has always worked on fine num- 
bers, with the exception of three 
years spent with the Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, and has had a varied 
experience on tire, knitting, voile, 
lisle, crepe and thread cotton yarns 
as well as staple fiber. 


L. T. MCCLOSKEY has resigned as 
vice-president of the Continental- 
Diamond Fibre Company to become 
associated with Taylor & Co., Inc., 
Norristown, Pa., manufacturers of 
vulcanized fiber and phenol fiber. 


D. B. NORTON is now connected 
with the Charlotte, N. C., labora- 
tory of the Sandoz Chemical & Col- 
or Co., as dye tester and color 
matcher. He was graduated in the 
textile department at Clemson Col- 
lege in June 1932. 


GEORGE MorAN, former chief 
chemist of the Pacific Print Works, 
Lawrence, Mass., has joined the 
sales technical service division of 
The Calco Chemical Co., Inc., re- 
placing C. A. FUNKE, resigned. In 
his new capacity, Mr. Moran is di- 
recting the technical service in the 
printing and dyeing of the Calco 
fast colors, and has_ established 
headquarters in the main plant of 
the company at Bound Brook, N. J. 


A. N. BOZEMAN, a graduate of 
the Clemson textile department, 
class of 1931, has been granted a 
leave of absence by the Dunean 
Mills, Greenville, S. C., to take a 


special course of training in the ap- 
plication of dyestuffs in the test- 
ing laboratory of the General Dye- 
stuff Corporation, Charlotte, N. C. 


Roy C. Muir, for three years as- 
sistant to the late CHARLES E. EvgE- 
LETH, vice president in charge of 
engineering, has been appointed 
manager of the engineering de- 
partment of the General Electric 
Company. In his new capacity, 
Mr. Muir has direct charge of the 
company’s designing engineering 
in all of its various plants, the 
works laboratories, and the general 
engineering laboratory at Schenec- 
tady. 


W. W. GLENN, secretary-treasurer 
of the Melville Mfg. Co., of Lincoln- 
ton, N. C., was named general man- 
ager of the estate of the late DAN- 
IEL E. RHYNE, which includes a 
number of cotton yarn mills that 
will be operated under the direction 
of Mr. Glenn. 


E. Q. OGBURN has become over- 
seer of weaving at the Arcade Cot- 
ton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C. 


Mrs. BEN BAKER has been elect- 
ed president of the Virginia Cotton 
Mills, Swepsonville, N. C., succeed- 
ing W. C. KIRKPATRICK. LYNN B. 
WILLIAMSON, WALTER WILLIAM- 
SON, and J. R. COPELAND, all con- 
nected with the E. M. Holt Plaid 
Mills, Burlington, N. C., have been 
made executive vice-president, sec- 
retary-treasurer, and manager, re- 
spectively. 


JOHN D. GREEN has resigned as 
overseer of carding and spinning at 
the Oakleaf Mills, Callaway Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga., to become superin- 
tendent of the Howell Mfg. Co., at 
Cherryville, N. C. 


Obituary 

J. MARION DAvis, for the past 30 
years superintendent of the New- 
berrry Cotton Mills, Newberry, S. 
C., passed away on April 21 fol- 
lowing an operation at a Newberry 
hospital. Mr. Davis, who was 62 
years of age, was one of the best 
known mill men of the South. He 
had been president of the Southern 
Textile Association, and was active 
in local civic, religious and frater- 
nal affairs at Newberry, where he 
was formerly mayor. He was a 
former district governor of Ki- 
wanis. 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 


The Story of Old Timer's Methods 
of Working and Management 


Part Twelve—Continued from April Issue 


E continue here with Old-Timer and Jim on 
their trip through the slasher room. Eleven 
installments, which have brought them this far 
through the mill, have already been published. 
Readers interested in securing these may ask the 
editorial department as to how they may be se- 
GWOE . 0... pe ee a ae ae 
(Note: Since this series is written in conversational 
style, it should be borne in mind that those paragraphs in 


regular type represent OLp-TIMER’s part of the conversation, 
and those in italics are Jim’s part.) 


By the way, OLD-TIMER, why have you got that 
little 34-inch pipe with a valve in it going around the 
other valve in your steam feed line which goes into 
your cooking kettles? (See Fig. 1.) 

Simply because, JIM, I have never seen a size cook- 
er (a man who cooks the size) who would not cook the 
size too fast if you were not watching him. Even 
when you have recording instruments on your cook- 
ing kettles he will find excuses for bringing the size 
up to a boil too quickly, and that is one of the main 
faults in cooking size. 

Another very important thing, JIM, is to arrange 
your cooking kettles so the man will start his mixing 
with the same amount (gallons) of water each time. 
This is just as important as putting in the same quan- 
tity of starch each time because the condensation of 
steam during the cooking time is practieally the same 
on each kettle (with the possible exception of Monday 
morning when everything is cold), and unless you 
start with the same gallons of water your sizing will 
vary in strength or amount of starch per gallon of fin- 
ished size. 

Well, what do you expect the man to do, OLD-TIMER, 





A- COOKING KETTLE 


B- REGULAR STEAM LINE TO 
KETTLE 


C - VALVE 


OD - % INCH BY-PASS TO USE 
IN BRINGING BATCH UP TO 
BOIL SLOWLY WHILE VALVE 
“C” REMAINS CLOSED. 
AFTER BATCH COMES TO 
BOIL, CLOSE VALVE “D” 
AND OPEN VALVE “C” 











Fig. |, showing by-pass on steam line to kettle. 


put in so many buckets of water like he does the starch 
(weighed buckets of starch of course) or measure the 
water with a stick that has a notch on it or some- 
thing ? 

No, JIM, I think about the best arrangement I 
have seen is a piece of about 1%-inch pipe with a 
valve on it, screwed into the kettle at the height on 
the kettle where you want the water to come to, some- 
think as shown in Fig. 2. With the valve open, start 
drawing in the water. The man can go about his oth- 
er work, then when the water begins to run out of the 
pipe “b” cut off the water and you are ready to add 
starch, etc. The position of the pipe “b” on the ket- 
tle must be determined by each mill, depending on the 
distance from the boilers to the cooking kettles, steam 
pressure and many other local conditions. In other 
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Does Not Come In a Bottle! 


There’s no formula—no set way of cutting of the entire operation—or in the loom 
slasher costs. Every case is an individual breakage. Usually a saving can be made in 
one requiring an individual answer. Trained all of these and others too. 


in the fundamentals of control, our engi- 
neers are in the fortunate position of being 
able to apply fundamentals to each case. 
They do not try to apply the same answer 


Here are some of the savings made in a re- 
cent case: 


A 15% increase in slasher speed. 


that has been used elsewhere to your prob- A 12% decrease in steam used. 
lem unless both problems are identical. / : : . 
4 ; A 10% actual increase in production. 


The great savings that our engineers have A 35% decrease in breakage on the looms. 

made on slasher operations . Talk to a Foxboro Engineer. 
Textile Instruments “ar 

come from many sources. They sn lite tu. ath dah, nib There is no obligation — and 


—" » 7 Foxboro has a complete line 7 ~ 
may come from the amount of = ™ Densities un ei hagiinne you will undoubtedly profit 


starch used in the size—or in astrpsnente and nee — from the talk. Write today 
KD i : 1em with success to practic- : ‘yeni 
the way it is cooked—or in the ally every textile mill opera- to The Textile Division, The 


tion. Send your problem to us. 


amount that is used—or in the Foxboro Company, Foxboro, 
way it is dried—or in the time FOXBORO Mass. 


1G. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


THE COMPASS OF INDUSTRY | 


THE FOXBORO COMPANY, FOXBORO, MASS., U.S.A. _| 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 





.. COMPLETE INSTRUMENT ENGINEERING SERVICE... 
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words, you must determine how much water you need 
in the kettle to make the finished or cooked size fill up 
the kettle. 

A: few other little points to remember and look 
after, JIM, are: 

If starch is added to the water too fast, it will 
surely lump; pour starch into the kettle very slowly. 

Hot water will invariably lump the starch. 

Holes in the steam coil will get large with use. 
They should be very smal]. This will help agitate the 
starch and give more even distribution. I know of a 
mill that was having all kinds of trouble with varia- 
tion in their size; soft warps would show up even 
when they added so much starch that part of the 
warps were much too heavy. 

After changing starch several times and experi- 
menting with all the sizing compounds in the country 
with no improvement, they found the perforated steam 
pipe in the size box on the slasher not only had holes 








Fig. 2, A is kettle; B, |!/>-inch pipe; and C, the 
valve, for determining height of water in kettle. 
in it that were too large, but the holes were “looking 
up” instead of being horizontal or parallel to the bot- 
tom of the size box. 

The result was that a very small amount of steam 
would shoot up through the size and give it the ap- 
pearance of boiling when it was really only being agi- 
tated by the flow of steam. The size in the bottom of 
the box was practically cold. 

That shows why all size boxes should be equipped 
with thermometers, OLD-TIMER. 

Yes, JIM, those size boxes were equipped with ther- 
mometers, but they were—. Oh, well, there is no use 
going into detail about the thermometers. The ther- 
mometers were all right, and you have been given the 
idea that I was trying to bring out, so look at yours, 
and if they are all right, then forget it for awhile, 
but you better look again in about a year or so. 

Whose slasher cloth is that, OLD-TIMER? 

Ours, of course, JIM. We paid for it as soon as 
the invoice came in. 

Think you’re smart, or something, don’t you? You 
know what I meant, but if I have to say it the long 
way just because you can’t understand average United 
States language, here goes: What woolen mill? 

Sure, Jim, I know what you wanted me to say, but 
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just at the moment darned if I could think of the 
trade name of the cloth or the manufacturer either. 
However, that does not matter, and as the Editor will 
not let us call names out loud so our readers can hear, 
we will talk about the wearing qualities of slasher 
cloth, then the readers can compare our reports with 
what they are doing, and have a comparison. 

Well, OLD-TIMER, our last year’s record shows that 
our blankets last about five weeks, and we think that 
is pretty good. 

Yes, but JIM, that doesn’t tell you anything. How 
many hours per week did you run? What number 
of yarn were you running, and how many ends in the 
set? What was the speed of the slasher and what 
was the weight of the squeeze rolls? Has your size 
got much alkali in it— 

Oh, for the love of Mike, OLD-TIMER! You always 
have to spoil everything by asking so many darn fool 
questions. Anyway, without going into all the de- 
tails as to whether the slashers were facing east or 
west and whether the mill was built on red clay or 
sandy soil, Mr. Smarty, I'll say that my report was 
on just plain honest-to-goodness slashers, running 
print cloths, 30s warp, which takes in a range of 56/44 
to 80/80 goods, and we run our slashers about the 
same speed as other folks, I suppose. 

Okeh, JIM. We will skip all of those details then, 
but I believe there is one question you should answer 
for us. 

What is it? 

How many yards of slasher cloth do you put on a 
roller at one time? 

About 41% to 5 yards, I believe. Why do you ask 
that, OLD-TIMER? Isn’t that about what everybody 
puts on? 

One of these smart salesmen came along about two 
years ago and told me that if I would put on more 
yards it would last longer and also be better on my 
yarns. That sounded perfectly sensible to me and so 
I went down to the slasher room and instructed our 
man to put on 6% yards. 

Good, OLD-TIMER. I’m glad you told me that, and 
I do not see why in heck I hadn’t thought of it myself, 
because anybody knows a 61-yard blanket will last 
longer. 

Hold on, JIM. Not so fast, young fellow. Wait un- 
til you hear all of my story and perhaps you will get 
a surprise like I did. 

Oh, well, go on, but anybody knows— 

You mean they think they know. Anyway here is 
our record and you can take it or leave it as you like, 
but I would advise you to keep a few records and find 
out whether you really know what you think you know 
or not. The cost per yard, and not the cost per blanket 
is really what you want to know. We keep a record 
of the actual hours per week that a slasher runs and 
we charge each slasher with the yards of slasher cloth 
we put on it (not the number of blankets). Then we 
have the total hours per week, month or year, and 
the total yards of slasher cloth. We then divide total 
hours by total yards and we have hours per yard. So 
here is how the different length blankets turned out, 
using the same make of slasher cloth, but varying the 
length or yards per blanket put on: 
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PRINTS... PRINTS 


PRINTS - PRINTS + PRINTS © 


KEEP YOUR PRINTS IN STEP WITH 
DU PONT VAT COLORS 


Pénwols 
Leucosols 
Sulfanthrenes 


ps have been extremely popular for the past few years. | 
But summer, 1933, finds them at a new high. Prints are 


a - —E 


everywhere, from the crown down and the sole up. 
Qj) OW aS Whether for direct or discharge printing on cotton and rayon | 


fabrics, these du Pont Fast Colors enable you to march with the | 


REG. U.s. PAT. OFF. mode —and supply any of the patterns in popular demand. | 
Send for samples today . . . and keep in step with the print 

parade for summer and fall. | 

E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. | 


Organic Chemicals Department, Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Delaware 
SALES OFFICES: Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, Ill., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. 1., and San Francisco, Calif. Represented in 
Canada by Canadian Industries, Limited, Dyestuffs Division, Beaver Hall Building, Montreal, Quebec, and 372 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario 
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Yards to Total Hours Total Yards Hours 
Blanket Run Put On Per Yard 
614 6188 136.5 45.26 
4%, 5894 108 54.57 
34% 5968 84 71.04 


You mean to tell me that the 34-yard blankets 
lasted longer per yard than the 62-yard blankets did? 
There’s the report, JIM, and I can give you another 
one on a different make of slasher cloth. Here it is: 


Yards to Total Hours Total Yards Hours 

Blanket Run Put On Per Yard 
61% 12907 182 66.46 
4% 11941 130.5 91.50 
314 11103 101.5 109.39 


This is of course a better report than the first one I 
showed you, and I have two more here, but no need 
to take up space to show them. They tell the same 
story. Both of these reports were made on two slash- 
ers. The second test was carried over a much longer 
period, 

Then how are you going to explain it, OLD-TIMER? 

That would be a long story, JIM, and would prob- 
ably keep some reader from making his own test to 
see if it shows up in his mill like it did here. What 
we are trying to do in these talks is to make people 
‘think, give them a thought and then hope they will 
conduct tests, keep records fairly, and learn some- 
thing. In fact, find out that they do not know some of 
the things they think they know. So many things can 
and do affect such tests that every mill man should 
find out how his individual mill or room is affected. 


More About Slasher Cloth. 


For example, one of our tests showed 16-ounce 
slasher cloth stayed on the rollers longer than 18-ounce 
cloth; not really because the 16-ounce had better wear- 
ing qualities, but because with the 18-ounce on the 
slasher rolls the lap would make a streak of heavy size 
across the warp very easily, and when the overseer 
would pass by he would get after the slasher men 
about this streak of size across the warp. This caused 
the slasher men to be continually trimming the edge 
or lap of the blankets and’ combing them out with a 
piece of card clothing to prevent the streak of hard 
size, and this was the explanation of why the 16-ounce 
lasted longer than the 18-ounce. 

And speaking of slasher cloth, do you measure 
yours, JIM, when you buy a roll? Never mind, you 
need not answer, because from that look you gave me 
I know you don’t, and you also told me by that look 
that you thought I was springing some foolish ques- 
tion, or something, so I will ask you another question 
to bring out my point: Did you ever have a complaint 
on the yards to the pound of cotton cloth you had 
shipped to a customer? Hold on, I’ll answer that 
question for you, too. Yes, I know you have. You 
have shipped out some cloth some times that was a 
few points lighter than the tolerance allowed, and have 
a kick on it. Then you go right on buying woolen 
cloth and paying the bills just like most cotton mills 
do, without measuring the cloth to see if they are 
shipping you what you are paying for . . . Wait a 
minute, I’m doing the talking, and I know what you 
are going to say, anyway, so just keep quiet until I 
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finish my story. I have actually seen invoices from 
slasher cloth manufacturers that read something like 
this: 


50 yards All Wool 16-ounce Cloth 
52 pounds at $1.40 — $72.80 


and the mill would pay the $72.80 without a question. 
In other words, the slasher cloth manufacturers would 
let the goods run heavy and then make you pay for 
it, while if you let your 4.00-yard cotton goods run 
3.95-yards to the pound, you only get pay for your 
goods on a 4.00-yard per pound basis. You get pay 
for your cotton goods by the yard, and if you let 
your weights run heavy you simply lose that much 
cotton, but when you buy woolen cloth, you order 16- 
ounce or 18-ounce goods, and if the woolen manufac- 
turer lets his goods run heavy you pay for it because 
he bills you by the pound. Now, what were you going 
to say, JIM? 

Oh, nothing! 
roll I get. 

Well, if you have a cloth calender or a stitcher that 
has a measuring device on it, you can easily run the 
roll of slasher cloth through and get the yards .. . 
And it’s the same with belting, Jim. The salesman will 
come along and sell you 18-ounce loom belt, and then 
deliver 17-ounce belt to you and you pay the bill and 
take it for granted you are getting what you pay for. 

Why in the dickens do you want to pick on me all 
the time, OLD-TIMER? How about some of these other 
fellows? 

Never mind, JIM, most of them will take the hint 
and start in to find out for themselves. When you get 
your next roll of loom belt, be sure you get 18-ounce 
if you have ordered that weight, because hides that 
make 18-ounce are not as plentiful as lighter ones, and 
if they can deliver 17-ounce and you do not kick, they 
are not much to blame for continuing to do so. 

If your invoice reads something like this: 


I will measure and weigh the next 


400 feet 18-ounce 2-inch single belt at 48 cents 
— 50% = $96.00 


you can check it by weighing the roll of belt. Sup- 
pose it weighs 75 pounds (which very likely it does 
not) then proceed as follows: 


400 feet & 12 inches to foot — 4800 inches < 
2 inches wide — 9,600 sa. in. 

9,600 divided by 144 sq. in. in 1 sq. ft. = 
66.66 sq. ft. 

75 lbs. XK 16 ounces — 1200 ounces. 

1200 ounces — 66.66 sq. ft. — 18 ounces per 
sq. ft. 





Chattanooga Yarn Association 
Golf Tournament, May 25-26. 


The 8th annual golf tournament and banquet of the 
Chattanooga Yarn Association will be held at the Chat- 
tanooga Golf and Country Club, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
on Thursday and Friday, May 25 and 26. D. O. 
Blevins, of the Kaumagraph Co., is president of the 
association. All mill men from the southern district, 
New York selling representatives and others are in- 
vited. The annual banquet will take place on Friday 
night, May 26. 
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INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
FOR EXECUTIVES 


Obsolete textile machinery seriously 
handicaps production and curtails 
profits. 







Replace your worn out machines, 
with new equipment if possible—if 
not, then buy good used equipment, 
now available at real savings. 


Consult us about good “buys” for 
used textile machinery. 











Appointments arranged 
at our offices 


H: M. McCORD 


100 E. 42nd St., New York 
161 Devonshire St., Boston 
Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 








SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
W. G. PATTISON, CHARLOTTE, N. CAR. 
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THE BRONZE SELF-OILING BUSHING 
WITH CAPILLARY FEEDERS 


which give the same efficient service that ball or 
roller bearings give—which require oiling only 
once or twice a year—yet maintain a positive 
unbroken oil film on the bearing surface and 
eliminate waste of oil in drippage to damage 
stock, belt or floors. 
years with textile machinery manufacturers. 
Write for descriptive literature. 
MOCCASIN BUSHING COMPANY, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Brass and Bronze Castings of Every Description. 


MOCCASIN BUSHINGS 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 
“The New Flexible’ “Needs No ‘Damping’ ” 
cA The Sundard 
til P ATLAS | \\\" g Card - Grinding 
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Stocks in 
all the leading -gf 
Mill Centers 


GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 









Used the wide world over, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Se) ee 


Stocked by the 
Principal 
Mill Supply Houses 


Sole Agents for 
Dronsfield’s Machinery 
for U. S. A.:— 
John Hetherington & 
Sons, Inc. 

250 Devonshire St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Practical Discussions 


What Causes “Button-holes” in the 
Selvage? 


Here's a question for you weavers to discuss. Let's 
hear from you on it. 


EDITOR COTTON: . 

I have a question on weaving which I would like to 
submit for discussion in your “How OTHER MEN MAN- 
AGE” department, and that is, what causes “button- 
holes” in the selvage on cloth? 

One man told me that it was “tender” filling, and 
explained it in this way: The warp is 4214 inches 
in the reed, the cloth is 40% inches wide on the take- 
up rolls, but is 4134 inches between these two points, 
or at the temples. As the lay beats the filling up into 
the warp, the warp is spread out at least 1%-inch at 
the selvages and the beating action of the lay breaks 
the tender filling here, which makes a “buttonhole”. 

Another man tells me that one thing and one thing 
only will make “buttonholes”, namely, friction. Some 
things he gave for example are shuttle springs that 
cause the filling bobbins to stick up high, down low, 
or to either side; choked shuttle eyes; and splintered 
shuttles. 

I hope your readers with weaving experience will 
discuss this question and tell me whether either of 
these men is right, and why. If neither one is right, 
then let’s have the experience of some other fellows 
as to the cause and cure of “buttonholes”. I might 
say our constructions are 68x72, 4.75-yard, and 64x60, 
5.35-yard, with 30s warp and 41s filling, but I want 
weavers to discuss the problem on other constructions 
also. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6163. 


Answers “Wash's” Questions for Textile 


School Graduates 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I notice that ‘““WASH (R. I.)” has an article in the 
December issue of COTTON on “Textile School Grad- 
uates”. I had been wondering what had happened to 
“WASH” as we have not seen any of his articles for 
sometime. I think that “WASH” starts more helpful 
discussion than any person with the possible excep- 
tion of “M. W. H. (MAss.)” or “R. G. (R. I.)” and 
his article in the December issue, on page 83, is no ex- 
ception. 

He is right when he says, “I know that what I 
have to say will bring much criticism upon me.” There 
are quite a few textile school graduates who are in 
the habit of reading COTTON and no doubt they are 
going to come back at “WaAsH.” (This won’t be the 
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E invite our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statement of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so en- 
dorsed. This department is open to all. 
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first time that anyone has taken a shot at him, 
though.) 

Now, I am not a textile school graduate, but I 
have wished many times that I were. 

I think any man who has had the benefit of a good 
textile school training has the advantage over the 
practical man and believe that with a reasonable 
amount of practical training that the textile school 
man is better qualified to handle the bigger job. I 
don’t mean the day after they graduate that they step 
into an overseer’s position, and I do not believe that 
this happens very often. 

I happen to know of a certain man who is what we 
would call a wizard in regard to fixing any machine 
in the card room. This man could tell in a moment 
just what the trouble was with any frame and know 
just what to do to remedy it, but if he were asked to 
run a new hank roving that was new to the mill, with 
a specified amount of twist, he would, after a lot of 
guess work and waste, get somewhere near right. On 
the other hand, a textile school graduate would figure 
his gears and nine times out of ten would come with- 
in one tooth either way of being right. 

You will find at every mill men who have been in 
the mill all of their lives and are good practical men, 
but are not made overseers. Why? 

In this day of such keen competition you have got 
to have at the head a man who is qualified both in the 
practical and theoretical phases; and whereas, a few 
years back when you went into a mill, if the overseer 
could fix every machine in his room (and would do so) 
he was considered to be a cracker-jack, today the man 
who can supervise the fixing, and let the men who are 
supposed to fix do so, and spend more time trying to 
improve the work and save money is the up-and-com- 
ing overseer and the future superintendent. 

Now “WASH” has submitted some questions in his 
letter in the December issue, which he says that any 
practical man could answer with ease, and which he 
doubts that a textile school graduate could answer 
without quite a bit of trouble. I would like to quote 
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just a brief answer that a textile schoo] graduate gave 
when he was asked for his opinion. 


“WASH’s” first question was, “The breaker lap is 
larger in diameter at one end, although the lap rack 
and drafts are in perfect condition. What causes the 
lap to be larger at one end?” 


This graduate’s answer was, “By looking at the 
screens and noticing how the cotton is being blown 
against them will soon show you the trouble.” 


“WASH” next wanted to know, “On cards we have 
a very high speed doffer and we are making a great 
amount of waste due to the webs at the front of the 
card breaking down continually. Is the cause in the 
comb setting, position, speed, or what?” 


The answer given me on this was, “The comb be- 
ing set too far away will cause the web to follow the 
doffer. Also, too high or too low will cause the web 
to break. A little thought here would overcome this.” 

“‘WASH’S” third item was, “On drawing frames 
some days we have a tight web between the front 
drawing rolls and calender rolls. Then the next day 
they run very slack. What causes this?” 

The answer was, “Weather”. 


“WASH” submitted in closing the following query: 


“On a fly frame we have a taper of 27 degrees that 
causes the roving to run over and under. We have 
no taper gears on hand to change the taper, but must 
remedy the trouble. How is this done?” 


The textile man’s answer was, “Change the lay 
gear”. 
Is he right, WASH? 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6195. 


Another Comment on the Comber 
Discussion. 
EDITOR COTTON: 


Recently I had the opportunity of going back over 
the combing argument between “M. W. H.” and “R. 
G.” which you have been publishing in the “How 
OTHER MEN MANAGE” department of CoTTON. It is too 
bad that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 5070”, who started it all 
with his questions in the September 1931 issue, did 
not state fully his settings when asking his questions. 

I think that “R. G. (R. I.)”, in the December 1931 
issue, answered the question about the top comb strik- 
ing the nipper knife correctly. In fact, I agree with 
all of “R. G.’s” articles. 

I hope that no one has followed the advice of “‘M. 
W. H.” as to filing the blocks on the nipper stands in 
order to get the cushion plate in line. I am surprised 
that the mill officials would allow him to do this. It 
is not necessary. Since 1905, the Model C, D, and D-2 
combers, as they were placed on the market, were in- 
stalled in the mills with the cushion plates lined up 
all right. What is the trouble with “M. W. H.” that 


he cannot line up his cushion plates without filing the 
blocks on the nipper frames? 

When the comber is running, I have seen the web 
picked up in the sliver pan, and raised two feet above 
the creel rods, the man having to stand on the chair 
to do this. 


Q. E. D. (R. I.) 
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For The Mill 
That Hasn’t Much 
Money to Spend 


The Universal Machine Tool is a complete 
arbor press, straightening and balancing ma- 
chine all in one. 


With its arbor press of 26000 pounds ca- 
pacity, it simplifies the process of accurately 
straightening all round press work such as 
steel rolls for spinning and twisters, lifting 
rods, jack shafts that are crooked after key- 
ways are cut, gears, bushings, pulleys, and 
ete. 

The Universal Machine Tool can also be 
used for straightening square or flat work 
by merely lifting the discs out of their open 
top bearings. 

Then again, by placing the discs bridges 
on suitable supports, you have an ideal ar- 
rangement for balancing. 


Many leading mills are now using the 
Universal Machine Tool, and tell us the ma- 
chines have paid for themselves many times 
over. 

Ask your Master Mechanic to get further 
information on this machine today. Write 
or wire 


B. W. THOMPSON 


DESIGNING ENGINEER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


UNIVERSAL MACHINE TOOLS 
China Grove, North Carolina 


Southern Representatives 
Fred H. White, 
202 Kinney Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frod P. Brooks, 
Box °41, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Philadelphia 


DETAILS 
THAT COUNT 


Because Philadelphia Felts are 
made from the finest of raw ma- 
terials... because they are manu- 
factured under the best of condi- 
tions, as to experience, men and 
machinery . . . because they are 
rigidly inspected—you are assured 
of getting the utmost in felt cloths 
when you specify Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia specializes in Stamp- 
ing Blankets, Palmer Blankets for 
Sanforizing and Lapping Cloth 
for Printing. 


Our Southern Sales Manager, 
Clarence B. Seal, will gladly 
assist you on felt cloth prob- 
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PROVEN IN SERVICE 





PHILADELPHIA FELT COMPANY 
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SARGENT YARN 
CONDITIONING 


Re 


MACHINES 


Embodied in Sargent’s Yarn Conditioning Ma- 
chine are the result of many years of success- 
ful textile and engineering research. 


Time, labor, material and storage space are 
used most economically by this machine. The 
filling can be sent to the looms within one-half 
hour after coming from the machine; one man 
can operate it, thus eliminating the work of 
handling boxes and consequent staining of 
yarn; being automatic every batch of yarn is 
conditioned evenly, leaving no streaks or cloud- 
iness in case the piece goods are dyed; a saving 
of steam is effected as there is no opening of 
doors each time a new batch is to be condi- 


ILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Feed End of 
Yarn Conditioning 
Machine, Belt Drive 


tioned and during the conditioning there are no 
boxes to be uselessly heated. Reaming is prac- 
tically negligible as the bobbins are in no way 
damaged either by cracking or swelling. 


Illustrated catalog gives complete 
information — send for it today. 


CG. Sargent's Sons Corp. 
Mass. 


Philadelphia Agent: 
F. E. Wasson 
930 Drexel Bldg. 


Graniteville 


Southern Agents: 
Fred H. White, Charlotte, N. C. 
Fred P. Brooks, Atlanta, Ga. 
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In Behalf of the Cloth Room. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Having read with much interest some of your ar- 
ticles on cloth rooms, I would like to come to court 
with a few words in behalf of this department. 

The poor old cloth room always catches the devil. 
A lot of people seem to think that it is just a room 
where the goods merely pass through on the way to 
the warehouse, and that just anybody can run this 
department. If someone comes along that isn’t able 
to run a job elsewhere, lots of time they are told, “Go 
to the cloth room, that’s easy work.” They think all 
the cloth room help has to do is to look nice and dress 
nice. Where they get all those funny ideas I can’t see 
to save my life. Let them work in one awhile and see 
if they don’t change their minds. I consider a cloth 
room just as important as any other department and 
I say that the help there should be paid as well in pro- 
portion. 

A poorly organized cloth room can certainly cost a 
lot of money and hurt the reputation of the goods with 
the buyers, causing a Jot of orders to be lost. The 
card room can go ahead and run the cotton and pass 
the work on to the spinner; the spinner can do like- 
wise and pass it on to the weaver; the weaver does 
the best he can with it and it comes on to the cloth 
room, and here all their bad work and mistakes are 
supposed to be caught and to go no further. Prob- 
ably just a few officials are the only ones who know 
about the other departments’ carelessness, but just let 
it get passed up in the cloth room and see who all 
knows about it—everybody from the buyers on down. 
Then is when the poor old cloth room overseer catches 
it for fair. 

Of course he is in a particular place. He must try 
to cut and grade the cloth so as to get as many firsts 
as possible and also not take too much risk so as to 
keep down complaint. He can throw away money by 
letting anyone cut a piece wrong. If every piece were 
cut several inches from the defect, how many inches 
would be thrown away in a day? Each piece should 
be cut right against or through the defect. Then when 
a stitcher boy sews his seams too far from the end, 
that has to be torn off and that is all waste. The press 
man can cut his burlap and ties too long for every bale, 
and all of that is wasted. 

So I say, in watching all of these little waste mak- 
ers and cutting them out, a cloth room overseer can 
save his salary, and if he does that, his department 
should be recognized just as much as any other de- 
partment, and the cloth room should not be thought of 
as just a rest room or a loafing place or a place for 
the invalids to work—but it should be considered as a 
room of importance, so important that no well organ- 
ized outfit can afford to ignore it. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6224. 


S. T. A. Meeting May 26-27, at Charlotte. 


The 25th anniversary meeting of the Southern 
Textile Association will be held at the Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C., on Friday and Saturday, May 26th 
and 27th, it is announced by D. H. Hill, Jr., secretary. 
It is planned to have suitable celebration of the anni- 
versary. 
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Stuyvesant’s New York would have regarded a cotton 
boll with intelligent curiosity but little interest. Cottcun 
could not, and cannot, be successfully produced in 
New York State. Yet in 1770, three bales of cotton 
were shipped from New York to Liverpool; and after 
the cotton gin made its appearance in 1793, New 
York’s importance as a market for the South’s chief 
crop steadily increased. 


The explanation lay to the north of the city proper: 
New York was the major concentration point for cot- 
ton shipped from Mobile, Charleston, Wilmington and 
other southern ports to the mills of New England. As 
a consequence, New York erected a machinery for 
handling the crop and for financing it, so that the 
expansion of southern cotton production was matched 
by the growth of New York as a cotton market. 
Finally New York became the third export port for 
cotton in the United States. 


The southern migration of the New England mills 
and the comparatively recent innovation of southern 
deliveries on futures contracts have more or less lim- 
ited New York’s development as a spot cotton market. 
Nevertheless the city remains of prime importance to 
eotton farmer, cotton merchant and cotton mill. The 
reason is twofold: first, by far the greater portion of 
the American crop—whether it is stored in the South, 
in Europe or in Asia—is financed by New York; and 
second, the New York Cotton Exchange, opened in 
1870, offers the broadest futures market in the world. 
and the hedges bought and sold in New York exceed 
by many times the actual crop. 


Anderson, Clayton & Co. and Anderson, Clayton & 
Fleming maintain offices in the Cotton Exchange 
3uilding in New York. Anderson, Clayton & Co. also 
maintains offices in the cities listed below. At all 
these points large and varied stocks of cotton are 
concentrated for immediate shipment to both domestic 
and foreign spinners. 


ANDERSON, 
CLAYTON 
& CO. 


HOUSTON, ATLANTA, NEW ORLEANS, LOS ANGELES, 
OCHARLOTTE, LITTLE ROCK, OKLAHOMA CITY, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, MOBILE, MEMPHIS 


SCOUT UU LECTURER Ee 
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The Care and Operation of Drawing Frames. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

My last article (page 66, November 1932 CoTTON) 
was on the card, so taking the card room processes in 
the order that they follow through the mill, this one 
will follow suit and discuss drawing. I shall endeavor 
to give some practical pointers, as well as my general 
ideas, on this often-neglected process. To begin with, 
I will say that I prefer a four-delivery drawing frame, 
12-inch coilers, spiral gears, and metallic rolls, al- 
though I am at present experimenting with cork on 
the first and second top rolls and may possibly like 
them better. 

It was once my “misfortune” to run a card room 
equipped with leather top rolls in the drawing frames. 
Anyone who is familiar with leather top rolls will, I 
believe, agree with me that if the formula for making 
up the varnish for these rolls is not just right, or if 
they failed to dry between Saturday noon and Monday 
morning, then Sherman was all wrong about war— 
and that he should have had some of this experience. 
However, once the happy medium was reached, the 
drawing would produce beautiful work. 

If I have the correct conception of what is really 
expected of a draw frame, it is this: to draw out, 
straighten or attenuate, and parallel and even through 
this process the mass of fibers fed into the back roll 
of the frame. 

The reader may think that I have overdone my- 
self in the foregoing paragraph by using so many 
different words that have practically the same mean- 
ing, but I use them because they are in everyday use 
in the mill, one man using one or another, and another 
man using a different one; then too, they are more or 
less ;jtechnical phrases and I think that if we are to 
know the mill game it is well for us to know the mill 
language. 

Now that we understand each other and are on a 
common ground as to the draw frames, you perhaps 
have this question in your mind—“What is the rela- 
tionship between these rolls, coilers, and gears that 
this man speaks of in the first lines of this article?” 

Let me answer in the order in which these items 
have been presented. I prefer the 4-delivery draw 
frame, because it is less susceptible to vibration, is 
more rigid, and my experience has been that a more 
even tension can be secured with a 4-delivery frame 
than with one of six deliveries. Should there be vi- 
bration in the drawing frames, cut sliver will very 
likely result; even though it is not prominent, if it 
is examined carefully it can be seen. Rollers in a vi- 
brating drawing frame cannot produce even work. 

As a test of this, take the frame that vibrates and 
break the end between the delivery roll and the trum- 
pet, hold the end in one hand, and catch the belt 
shipper with the other hand, working both simultane- 
ously. Shift the belt and pull the end up and away 
for an arm’s length. Now carefully lower the sliver 
(which now looks more like the web at the card) until 
the upper part rests on the calender rolls and the low- 
er part hangs down between you and the can. This 
will give a dark background for the sliver and it will 
bring out the imperfect work more clearly, showing 
cut places, flakes or uneven drawing. 





Next come the coilers, and 12-inch coilers are now, 
I believe, standard equipment, yet there are some of 
the smaller ones left, and for the benefit of all, I 
made the statement in order that none might be 
confused. It was agreed I believe that the 12-inch can 
is more evenly “built”, has less tangled work in the 
bottom and at the same time holds more stock. 

I prefer spiral gears because of the practical elimi- 
nation of “backlash” which has a very destructive ef- 
fect upon the drawing stock. These gears will last 
longer, they do not chatter or vibrate, and are just as 
easy to set up. 

Now, as to the rolls, metallic rolls are credited with 
having a longer and greater drafting power, because 
of the meshing of the flutes, which actually increases 
the diameter of the rolls. They give less trouble than 
leather rolls for several reasons. One is that they do 
not require varnishing. Another is that they do not 
lap up as badly. Another is that if we get a little too 
much oil on the metallic roll, we can wipe it off, and 
the roll is not damaged, whereas this would usually 
spoil a leather roll. However, don’t forget that my 
experiments with cork on the first and second top rolls 
may convert me over to another faith. 

Usually we find some local condition that greatly 
influences our roll setting, but I think I am right in 
starting with the following settings even if I have 
to vary them later: Delivery to second roll, %-inch 
over staple; second to third roll, 14-inch over staple; 
third to feed or back roll, 34-inch over staple. This 
is for approximately a 45-grain sliver. If the weight 
of the sliver were changed the setting would be 
changed between the second and third, and the third 
and back rolls, accordingly, having the delivery to sec- 
ond roll setting as is. 

All of these settings are of course considered as 
from the center of one roll to the center of the next 
roll. 

A draft of 5.5 to 6 is not bad for breaker or first 
process drawing and 6 to 7 is not bad on finisher or 
second process drawing. The fact is, I believe that 
the old hobbies we have had about draft are riding 
for a fall. Personally, I will not be surprised to see 
a draft of 10 or 12 or more on the present type of 
drawing. 

Drawing drive belts should be kept tight enough to 
insure a steady even pull. The front roll r.p.m. gen- 
erally runs from 125 to 350. I think that where it 
can be done, consistent with production and quality, 
about 225 r.p.m. is a fair speed for the front roll. 

The carrier or intermediate draft gears on the 
foot end of the frame should always be made of steel. 
Cast-iron gears here are likely to chip or break be- 
cause of the fine pitch of the gear, because of the 
necessary heavy load, and because they are of cast- 
iron. 

Above all things, set these gears right; if they are 
too deep, cut sliver will result, and if they are too 
shallow, a worn-out gear results and bad work that 
gradually slips up on a fellow. 

Spoons should be so adjusted that the frame will 
stop when the end running out is about half way be- 
tween the back roll and the spoon. A sluggishly op- 
erating spoon makes singlings; be they ever so short, 
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How G-E screenless, open motors 








COTTON 


will cut your maintenance costs 





ENERAL Electric screenless, open 
textile motors will cut your main- 
tenance costs because they have no screens 
Or protective covers to remove for peri- 


odical cleaning. 


These motors have large, specially dc- 


signed fans; correctly located openings of 


ample size; and windings that have been 
impregnated with a special insulating 
varnish that has a hard, glossy finish. The 
combination of these important features 


permits large volumes of air to circulate 


A battery of General Electric screenless, open, textile motors and com- 
bination magnetic switches operating spinners in a large southern 


textile mill 


through the motor. Any lint or dust that 
may be present is so forced through the 
motor that there is little possibility of its 
sticking to the rotor or stator windings. 
This results in a cleaner, more efficient 
textile motor that will prove an aid to 


you in reducing 1933 operating costs. 


Investigate G-E screenless, open, textile 
motors. Write for a copy of our publi- 
cation GEA-1557. Address the nearest G-E 
office, or General] Electric, Dept. -201, 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


200-713 


GENERAL@ ELECTRIC 
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Durability— Obsolescence 


CONOMY in operation 
and upkeep of machinery 
is receiving more attention 
than ever before, especially 
in view of probability of re- 
strictions on working hours. 


Durability combined with 
high speed is of the utmost 
importance from the eco- 
nomic standpoint. 








Compare the construc- 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
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tion of the Universal No. 40 
High Speed Winder shown 
above, where the roll delivers 
the yarn direct to the cone or 
the cam drive 
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containing several wearing 
points and note the obvi- 
ous economical advantages. 
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they are still singlings. 

The creels should be set in so that no ends are 
crossed and the individual can should set in as its 
predecessor runs out. The habit of “cutting cans”, 
“topping cans”, etc., is next to foolishness. Each time 
an end is put up there is a place to show for it, no 
matter how well the job was done. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that we have a 4-delivery frame with six ends 
up in the creel to each head. We have 24 cans. Now 
suppose that each can was “cut” or “topped” when 
set in and again when it is advanced the first time 
towards the frame; and that is not an unusual num- 
ber of times for a can to be “cut” or “topped”, I have 
seen it done three and four times. 


But getting back to twice with each can, that gives 
us 48 extra piecings in the creel, and we have 24 of 
these frames which gives us 1,152 extra piecings in 
each creeling of the 24 frames. 


Now, suppose that the creel run out every seven 
hours and the mill operates 55 hours a week which is 
approximately 7.9 creels per week. Multiplying the 
1,152 extra piecings for the one creeling by 7.9 for 
the entire week, we have around 9,101 extra piecings 
on drawing alone. That looks big, and it is big—too 
big to be permitted—and besides it is useless and re- 
sults solely from the drawing frame hand’s idea that 
he or she is getting by with less work and making 
more rest periods. If we could have a positive identi- 
fication of these extra piecings, in the cloth, it would 
be astounding. 

Clearers should be kept clean and not have any 
set time for picking. They should be washed with 
gasoline occasionally to remove the oil and dirt. This 
can best be done by having an extra set of clearer 
cloths and changing an entire frame at once. Wash 
and repeat until all have been gone over. 

A very good idea for preventing those little Japs 
from forming on the ends of the rolls between the 
flutes and the collars is to tack a strip of clearer cloth 
across the ends of the clearer board. This strip shou'd 
be the width of the space between the flutes and the 
collar, and the strip of cloth should be tacked only at 
each end. Try it and this will do away with that 
trouble of laps. 

Rolls should be thoroughly cleaned and scrubbed 
each week and the bearings on the top rolls cleaned 
out at the same time. 

Rolls should be inspected several times each day 
for dirt, seed, belt dressing and other foreign matter 
that is likely to form or become lodged in the flutes 
and cause all manner of bad work. Where those things 
are found between times for roll cleaning, they should 
be removed with a wooden stick made similar to a pen- 
cil. Rolls should never be cleaned with a metal instru- 
ment, 

For the reasons mentioned, it is well to have draw- 
ing equipped with individual drives, thereby eliminat- 
ing counter pulleys and belts overhead. 

When the overhead equipment over the draw 
frames is to be blown down, brushed or otherwise 
cleaned, the frames and creels should be covered with 
a cloth covering made from a fairly light weight cloth, 
say about 4.75-yard goods. 

I recommend the following procedure: 
Oiling: Rolls twice daily, gear studs head and foot 
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Mill for 


November 3, 1886 


we received our first 


order from a Textile 


“Akron” Belting, 


laps seed with lace 


leather—No Waterproof Cement in those 


days. 


Today we build a Waterproof Belt for 
every type of Mill Drive and Guarantee 


Results. 


The Akron Belting Company 
Akron, Ohio 
Established 1885 


Special Representatives: 


L. L. Haskins 


P. O. Box No. 241 
Greenville, S. C. 


L. F. Moore, 


P. O. Box No. 1293 


Memphis, Tenn. 


From The Gulf 


To Massachusetts 





Model 26-MS. Power Baler 
specially designed for ea- 
port yarn baling. 


Logemann balers work for profit. 
records that. prove it. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


3102 W. Burleigh St. 


Wherever textile mills 
are centered—wherever 
bleacheries make their 


home—sturdy Logemann 
balers are on the job in 
packing rooms baling 
ing finished goods for 
shipment. 

They're there because 
neat bales, dense bales, 
bales that stand up un- 
der handling are guar- 
anteec by Logemann 
press performance. And 
they’re there because 
cost conscious mills 
know that Logemann 
balers consume less 
power, cost less to main- 
tain and operate faster 
than any other make of 
press. 

Write for mill 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Branch Offices In All Principal Cities 
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WATER HARDNESS GRAINS PER GALLON 


Béor out this < 
wi NUTOMATIC CoN 


No varying degrees of hardness in 
your water supply. This new fully 
Automatic Softener keeps your 
water uniformly soft. 


ITH manual operation of zeo- 

lite water softeners, the over- 
sights and errors inherent in man- 
kind are liable to occur. With Auto- 
matic Control, they are eliminated. 
And ended, too, are the losses caused 
by occasional “shots” of impurities 
in the treated mill water supply. 


Water treatment works wonders, 
but for full efficiency it requires ac- 
curate control. The substitution of 
mechanical precision for the fallibil- 
ity of human operation actually 
saves substantial amounts of money. 


SAVE 


with Soft 
Water 
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The essence of Permutit’s Auto- 
matic Control is the single valve, mo- 
tor-operated. By being mechanically 
rotated through a series of positions, 
the softener is cut out of service, 
regenerated 


backwashed properly, 
adequately, and re- 
turned to service, all 
without attention of 
any sort. Read the 
seven advantages at 
the right. 


Automatic Controls 
can be applied to any 
existing equipment. 
Conversion costs are 
moderate and quickly 
liquidated by the sav- 
ings made. 


Permutit 


gar PAYS FOR ITSELF 
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TROL 


Write for full details—no obligation, 
of course. The Permutit Company, 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


7 POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


1. Most efficient zeolite water softener ever 
built. 


2. All operations automat- 
ically carried out under 
precise control. 

3. Completely softened wa- 
ter—no overrunning, no 
under-regeneration. 

4, Thorough washing and 
rinsing with minimum 
quantity of water as- 
sure, clean, active zeo- 
lite. 

5. Save salt—uses only the 
absolute minimum re- 
quired. 

6. Less floor space—more 
salt storage. 

7. Automatic features can 
be applied to any exist- 
ing zeolite water soft- 
ener. 
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ends twice daily; bearings on coiler head shaft once 
daily; calender roll bearings once daily; can table 
bearings and upright shaft steps once weekly; coiler 
heads should have a drop or two of oil when the frame 
is cleaned each week. 

Draw frames should be lined, leveled and other- 
wise completely overhauled every six months. 

The section man should be instructed in methods 
of producing good work. The overseer should go 
around with him and he himself should likewise in- 
struct the drawing hands as the overseer instructs 
him. Then the overseer should wake himself up oc- 
casionally, two or three times a week, and see for him- 
self that this is being done. 

One of the best carders I ever knew went to his 
drawing frames every morning and afternoon, and 
stopped them, started each frame, felt the ends of each 
roll, looked at the work on each delivery and raised 
the devil if he found anything wrong—he very seldom 
found anything wrong. 

Trumpets should all be of the same bore, not hav- 
ing one of one size and one of another. If the sliver 
being run requires a 4/32-inch bore trumpet, have 
that and be sure that none of them are 14-inch bore 
and some 3/16-inch bores mixed up with this. 

Now, I realize that I have barely touched the sur- 
face so far as drawing is concerned, but if these re- 
marks are taken in the spirit in which they are given, 
somebody will either agree with me or will bless me 
out through the columns of the “How OTHER MEN 
MANAGE” department, and I would be glad to have 
either or both things happen. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6123. 


A System of Comber Inspection. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to describe for your “How OTHER MEN 
MANAGE” department a system which I use for inspec- 
tion and maintenance on combers, that may be useful 
to other comber men in keeping their rooms up to 
standard. 

Every week-end when the combers are stopped I 
have my comber tenders take out the leather detach- 
ing rolls to be varnished, and have them leave the 
combers in position so that I can see about the middle 
of the half lap. Later I go around and inspect the half 
lap, top comb, leather detaching rolls, brushes, etc.— 
the ones that need raising or reversing are taken out 
and new ones put in. The accompanying form shows 
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1 1-3-6-8 1-8 1-23- OK Nipper frame dirty 
2 2-4 13 35-6 Raise Coiler dirty 
3 3-6-8 1-7-8 8 Reverse 
4 8 246 7-8 Raise Draw box dirty 
5 4-7-8 345 18 Raise 
6 6-7 5-6-7 3-5 Reverse Segment not lined 
7 1-45 35-8 48 OK 
8 6-7 468 8 OK 
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The Secret of How Scores of Mills 


CUT LOOM 
LEATHER COSTS 
IN HALF! 


It’s this . . they standardize on won. “| 'ex- 
tile 1 seathews: These leathers are so far supe- 
rior to other tannages that when we say you 
can cut loom leather costs in half by using 
them, the estimate is a conservative one. As 
an example . . a certain Southern mill recently 
used 3000 Gondaron Pickers during a period 
of 22 months. Before standardizing on 
porwr, they used approximately /2,000 
pickers during a like period of time (22 
months), all conditions being identically the 
same! This is only one of countless tests in 
prominent mills which have proven that 
ota Leathers last from two to six times 


as long as other brands. 


We suggest that you make a test of ,Qondaun 
Leathers on your own looms as the best way 
to prove to yourself the tremendous economies 
possible thru their use. 





Manufactured exclusively by 


CHARLES BOND COMPANY, 
617-623 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ORIGINAL on ENE 


Pay REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


TEXTILE LEATHERS 
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Che PERUAIDE 


that you never see | 


= THE R & H Testing Laboratories and Experi- 
mental Station every day goes ALBONE* C and 
SoLozone* that the trade will never see. For the 
peroxide that goes in here is to be deliberately broken 
down and experimented with for your protection. 


Chemists and practical bleachers subject these perox- 
ides to tests far more severe than any encountered in 
actual use. Under strict chemical supervision they 
analyze, break down, put to use these samples. And 
they do this with just one thought in mind—to make 
certain that the peroxide you get meets high, rigid, 
ever-tightening standards. 


Peroxides must be full strength so that you can 
be certain of getting the full amount of active bleach- 
ing oxygen. Control and shipping tests show that 
every container of ALBONE C and SOLOZONE leaving 
our plant meets our high specifications on strength. 


Peroxides must be stable in storage so that they 
will contain the correct amount of active bleaching 
oxygen when put to use. Accelerated decomposition 
tests show that they retain full strength for long 
periods of time under proper conditions of storage. 


Peroxides must be of unvarying quality so that 
bleaching baths can be readily made up to predeter- 
mined strength. Our laboratory tests show that every 
shipment of ALBONE C or SOLOZONE is of the same 
quality as that shipped a week ago, or a year ago. 


Peroxides must give completely satisfactory 
results so that you can be certain of always getting 
the same uniform bleach. Continual tests in our 
Bleaching Experiment Station show that R & H 
Peroxides puiddens high quality bleaching at low cost, 
when used in the prescribed manner. 


The peroxides you never see, and the tests to 
which they are subjected, form the basis for our claim 
that we provide customers with high quality peroxides 
of guaranteed specifications, together with up-to-the- 
minute information on the most economical methods 
of use. 


RE6. U5. Pat. 





Are you interested in peroxides of guaranteed 
specifications? Then write for further information 
and prices on ALBONE C and SOLOZONE. 


ALBONE*C is R & H Hydrogen Peroxide—100 
volume electrolytic—manufactured by du Pont. It 
contains approximately 13% by weight of available 
bleaching oxygen. Prompt shipments can be made 
in any desired quantity from stocks carried in 
principal distribution centers. 


SOLOZONE?* is R & H Sodium Peroxide, manu- 
factured by du Pont. It contains 20%+ of avail- 
able bleaching oxygen. It, also, can be shipped 
promptly in any desired quantity from stocks 
carried in principal distribution centers. 

"Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 
The R. & H. Chemicals Department, Wilmington, Delaware 


Baltimore 
Newark 


District Sales Offices: 
Kansas City 


Boston 
New York 


Charlotte 
Philadelphia 


Chicago Cleveland 
San Francisco 
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how this inspection is recorded. 

On the following Monday, when all of the combers 
are running, the third hand (section man) goes over 
them with a list prepared from this inspection report, 
picks all of the half-laps that need picking, and some 
that should be changed. Then he gces over the top 
combs, leather rolls, brushes, etc. 

In this way, if a man has a hundred combers, he 
has a chance to see a part of every half lap in the 
room every week, and he knows just how he stands. 
Without such a system, if a man has a system to pick 
eight combers a week, if he has 96 conibers running, 
he would not be able to see any set oftener than every 


three months. 
hE Oo 1) 


Some Carder's Ideas on Card Settings 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I am replying to the question of “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 6172” on card settings, on 1 1/16-inch Low Mid- 
dling cotton, making a 55-grain card sliver, with 428 
r.p.m. licker-in speed, 165 r.p.m. cylinder speed and 
11.5 r.p.m. doffer speed. The settings he gave were: 

Feed plate to licker-in, 7 

Licker-in to cylinder, 10 

Back plate to cylinder, 29 

Mote knives to licker-in, top, 12 

Mote knives to licker-in, bottom, 10 

Back screen to cylinder, 22 

Middle screen to cylinder, 34 

Front screen to cylinder, 5/16-inch 

Doffer to cylinder, 7 

Flats to cylinder, 10, except the front stand, which is 
set to a 17 


Now, I am something of a radical when it comes 
to setting cards, and I do not believe in any hard and 
fast rule for setting them. If your settings are giv- 
ing the work you desire, why change them just be- 
cause someone else is using a different setting? What 
you want is the work done properly, so be satisfied 
when you get it, even if no one else uses the same 
settings. 

Considering all of this, I would like to suggest 
some settings for trial; if they do not improve the 
work, don’t use them. I have obtained good results 
from them on practically the same class of work, but 
that does not mean that they will give someone else 
the same results, due to small differences that mean 
a great deal in the final results. 


The speeds given are according to usual practice 
or close enough for practical purposes. Using the 
short rule for production (202  r.p.m. of doffer 
grains sliver) gives a production of 128 pounds per 
ten hour day which is also well within the average for 
this work. 

Now, as to the settings, I would recommend some 
changes. If an extra heavy (over 14-ounce) lap is not 
being used, I certainly would not use such a close set- 
ting as a 7 for the feed plate to the licker-in. I be- 
lieve that a 10 or even a 12 would give better results 
and would not be nearly so likely to damage the stock. 
I have used a 7 at this point in cases where the feed 
plate had been damaged, to prevent the damaged part 
being too far off, but did not get good results; so I 
had the plate repaired and replaced as soon as pos- 
sible. 
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J. E. Sirrine 


comments on the 
Value of Improved 
‘lextile Equipment 


This great authority says in part, “only 
those who have followed the subject care- 
fully can appreciate what a wide differ- 
ence—both in productive cost and the 
quality of the product can be obtained by 
the use of modern equipment, as against 
that commonly installed just prior to the 
war.” 


“ec 





... the Industry stands on the threshold 
of a new development and the more pro- 
gressive men in the industry are prepar- 
ing themselves for new ideas and new 


methods.” 


Are your Heddles and other 
equipment the most modern? 


Harness 


We will be glad to show you the latest 
in such labor saving equipment. 


tee 


Main Office and Plant 
2100 W. Allegheny Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Plant 
Steel Heddle Bidg. 


621 E. McBee Ave. 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


New England Office 
44 Frankiin St. 
Providence, R. I. 


Foreign Office 
Huddersfield, England 
Shanghai, China 
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For increasing efficiency of top rolls, in regard 
to better spinning results and long life. 
Obtainable in two tannages—Bark and Mineral. 


Used by progressive Jextile Mills | 
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I have never used his setting of a 10 between the 
licker-in and the cylinder; I always used a 7 or in 
some cases a 5, finding that the 7 gives the best re- 
sults. I firmly believe in close settings to counter- 
act the effect of the centrifugal force of the revolv- 
ing parts. The cotton on the licker-in and cylinder 
will naturally tend to lift away from these parts due 
to this force, and close settings will prevent a lot of 
this from happening. Or if it does happen, as soon 
as rolling is started it will be combed flat and paral- 
lel again immediately. For this reason I would set 
the back plate to either a 12 at top and 17 at bottom 
or not over 17 at top and 22 at bottom (instead of his 
29) so as to cause the work to start around the cylin- 
der as close to it as possible. Also, I would set the 
top to a 10 all the way around; if I varied any on the 
front stand I would draw it and the next one up to a 
# 

It is my belief that no one knows very much about 
the actual workings of a card, myself least of all. One 
man’s opinion is as good as another’s, but for my part 
I would say that the loading at the top and curling 
caused there is not caused by the setting of the top 
in this instance, but rather by setting too far off on 
the back plate and cylinder screens, allowing the cot- 
ton to rise too far above the surface of the cylinder. 
This naturally would load up any part that came in 
contact with the work. Also it would cause more fly 
to be taken out by the screens. I would recommend 
setting the bottom screen to 3/16-inch at the front, or 
to the button on the gauge, and 29 or a full three-leaf 
gauge at the middle. I do not set at the back of the 
bottom screen, that is, at the setting point under the 
card; I set the lip of the screen to a 10 and not over 
a 12 and as high up between the licker-in and cylin- 
der as possible, so as to close up all of the space pos- 
sible and prevent the cotton from lifting away from 
the cylinder. This one place will do more to keep fly 
out from under the card than any other setting. And 
this is the only reason that I can see that it does so. 
Try this sometime: do not change any setting except 
to pull the bottom screen up as high as possible be- 
tween the licker-in and cylinder, and to a 10 on the 
cylinder, and see how much difference it makes in 
the fly under the card. If anyone can give another 
reason for this, I would like to hear about it. 


The setting at the mote knives, as given, are all 
right. I believe, however, that the angle of the knives 
means more than the gauge to which they are set. 
However, I have gone into this in another article. His 
settings of the licker-in screen are not given. The lip 
of this screen should be well down out of the path 
of the air currents set up by the licker-in so as to 
draw them back up around the licker-in to prevent a 
large amount of fly from whipping out at this point. 
The bottom of the screen should be set to a 7 or not 
over a 10, and the top not over a 7. 

You will see from what I have said that I favor 
close settings. Also, that I set each part or series 
of parts a little open at the point the work enters 
and gradually close up so as to hold the work and the 
air currents close to the part that is carrying it, to 
prevent the stock from rising and curling. I also set 
the delivering end close so as to allow the work to be 
presented to the following parts in as thin a sheet as 
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possible so the next part will not have to be so far 
off to catch all of the work and air. Above all things, 
watch the air currents in a card; when you control 
them you control the card, and not before. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6154. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Your “How OTHER MEN MANAGE” department is 
a good place to go for help when we are in trouble, 
and we are glad also that we can try to make that 
department of help to others. 

I notice the question of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6172” 
with regard to card speeds and settings. He does not 
give the make of his card and does not say anything 
about having any particular kind of trouble, but I sus- 
pect he has neps. 

This man said he is running 1 1/16-inch Low Mid- 
dling cotton, making a 55-grain sliver, with the fol- 
lowing speeds: Licker-in, 428 r.p.m.; cylinder, 165 
r.p.m.; and doffer, 11.5 r.p.m. Then he gave his card 
settings and asked for discussion on them. I find 
that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6172” is not carding any too 
much. With regard to his settings, beginning at the 
back of the card I notice that he is setting the feed 
plate to a 7 gauge, which I believe is entirely too close 
for most cards and I would suggest a 15 gauge as be- 
ing much better, and as producing a better breaking 
strength. I set my feed plate to 17 gauge on one-inch 
cotton and have very few neps. 

His settings of 12 at the top and 10 at the bottom 
on his mote knives are good, but I would set the licker- 
in to the cylinder to a 7 gauge instead of a 10 gauge, 
which is what he is using. He sets his back plate to 
a 29, which I think is correct, and of course we all 
set our screens to give the desired amount of fly un- 
der the cards. 

I notice that this man is setting his flats on a 10 
gauge, and this is correct, but on his front stand he 
uses a 17 gauge which I do not agree with and would 
not recommend that he practice. I find out of many 
years of practical experience that cards are a great 
deal like human beings; they can’t all be treated alike 
but must be treated right in order to get the best re- 
sults. After all, the big thing about cards is the card 
grinder himself; he must be a man who takes pride in 
his job and tries to make every card do its best; he 
becomes acquainted with his cards and learns how 
to set each one on his section—all can’t be set alike 
and good results secured. 

Going back to the flat setting: the standard strips 
are 18 grains per flat, and for best results I would not 
suggest going above that amount; and if we set our 
flats to a 12 gauge at the back stand and to a 10 
gauge at the front stand, and not make strips too 
heavy, we would get good carding. 

I believe that the card is imposed on in this day 
when there are so many different machines for clean- 
ing the cotton before it reaches the cards. We ought 
to have the cotton in fine shape before it gets to the 
cards so that they will only have to put the finishing 
touches on it. Cards should be kept sharp at all times 
and not allowed to get dull and run that way at all, as 
the sliver from one dull card can spoil the work from 
five sharp ones, and if cards make neps, it is the dull 
ones that do it. CONTRIBUTOR No. 6176. 
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FINISHERS REPORT DEFINITE SAVINGS BOTH 

IN LABOR AND FABRIC. LET US DEMONSTRATE 

WORK OF THESE MACHINES ON YOUR OWN 
PRODUCT. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
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Southern Representatives: 
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Increased Life of Card Clothing 
Is Only One Big Saving 


Dripping, leaking, liquid oils soak into card 
clothing, rotting it, thus bringing about the 
need of early replacement. 


With NON-FLUID OIL, on the other hand 
card clothing lasts a great deal longer. 
NON-FLUID OIL stays in bearings and 
off goods, outlasting liquid oil 3 to 5 times. 














You not only protect card clothing, but in- 
crease production and save money on lubri- 
cant and labor costs. 


Write today for testing sample and bulle- 
tin, “Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant (Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
So. Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
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I have never used his setting of a 10 between the 
licker-in and the cylinder; I always used a 7 or in 
some cases a 5, finding that the 7 gives the best re- 
sults. I firmly believe in close settings to counter- 
act the effect of the centrifugal force of the revolv- 
ing parts. The cotton on the licker-in and cylinder 
will naturally tend to lift away from these parts due 
to this force, and close settings will prevent a lot of 
this from happening. Or if it does happen, as soon 
as rolling is started it will be combed flat and paral- 
lel again immediately. For this reason I would set 
the back plate to either a 12 at top and 17 at bottom 
or not over 1% at top and 22 at bottom (instead of his 
29) so as to cause the work to start around the cylin- 
der as close to it as possible. Also, I would set the 
top to a 10 all the way around; if I varied any on the 
front stand I would draw it and the next one up to a 
2 

It is my belief that no one knows very much about 
the actual workings of a card, myself least of all. One 
man’s opinion is as good as another’s, but for my part 
I would say that the loading at the top and curling 
caused there is not caused by the setting of the top 
in this instance, but rather by setting too far off on 
the back plate and cylinder screens, allowing the cot- 
ton to rise too far above the surface of the cylinder. 
This naturally would load up any part that came in 
contact with the work. Also it would cause more fly 
to be taken out by the screens. I would recommend 
setting the bottom screen to 3/16-inch at the front, or 
to the button on the gauge, and 29 or a full three-leaf 
gauge at the middle. I do not set at the back of the 
bottom screen, that is, at the setting point under the 
card; I set the lip of the screen to a 10 and not over 
a 12 and as high up between the licker-in and cylin- 
der as possible, so as to close up all of the space pos- 
sible and prevent the cotton from lifting away from 
the cylinder. This one place will do more to keep fly 
out from under the card than any other setting. And 
this is the only reason that I can see that it does so. 
Try this sometime: do not change any setting except 
to pull the bottom screen up as high as possible be- 
tween the licker-in and cylinder, and to a 10 on the 
cylinder, and see how much difference it makes in 
the fly under the card. If anyone can give another 
reason for this, I would like to hear about it. 

The setting at the mote knives, as given, are all 
right. I believe, however, that the angle of the knives 
means more than the gauge to which they are set. 
However, I have gone into this in another article. His 
settings of the licker-in screen are not given. The lip 
of this screen should be well down out of the path 
of the air currents set up by the licker-in so as to 
draw them back up around the licker-in to prevent a 
large amount of fly from whipping out at this point. 
The bottom of the screen should be set to a 7 or not 
over a 10, and the top not over a 7. 

You will see from what I have said that I favor 
close settings. Also, that I set each part or series 
of parts a little open at the point the work enters 
and gradually close up so as to hold the work and the 
air currents close to the part that is carrying it, to 
prevent the stock from rising and curling. I also set 
the delivering end close so as to allow the work to be 
presented to the following parts in as thin a sheet as 
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possible so the next part will not have to be so far 
off to catch all of the work and air. Above all things, 
watch the air currents in a card; when you control 
them you control] the card, and not before. 
CONTRIBUTOR No, 6154. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Your “How OTHER MEN MANAGE” department is 
a good place to go for help when we are in trouble, 
and we are glad also that we can try to make that 
department of help to others. 

I notice the question of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6172” 
with regard to card speeds and settings. He does not 
give the make of his card and does not say anything 
about having any particular kind of trouble, but I sus- 
pect he has neps. 

This man said he is running 1 1/16-inch Low Mid- 
dling cotton, making a 55-grain sliver, with the fol- 
lowing speeds: Licker-in, 428 r.p.m.; cylinder, 165 
r.p.m.; and doffer, 11.5 r.p.m. Then he gave his card 
settings and asked for discussion on them. I find 
that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6172” is not carding any too 
much. With regard to his settings, beginning at the 
back of the card I notice that he is setting the feed 
plate to a 7 gauge, which I believe is entirely too close 
for most cards and I would suggest a 15 gauge as be- 
ing much better, and as producing a better breaking 
strength. I set my feed plate to 17 gauge on one-inch 
cotton and have very few neps. 

His settings of 12 at the top and 10 at the bottom 
on his mote knives are good, but I would set the licker- 
in to the cylinder to a 7 gauge instead of a 10 gauge, 
which is what he is using. He sets his back plate to 
a 29, which I think is correct, and of course we all 
set our screens to give the desired amount of fly un- 
der the cards. 

I notice that this man is setting his flats on a 10 
gauge, and this is correct, but on his front stand he 
uses a 17 gauge which I do not agree with and would 
not recommend that he practice. I find out of many 
years of practical experience that cards are a great 
deal like human beings; they can’t all be treated alike 
but must be treated right in order to get the best re- 
sults. After all, the big thing about cards is the card 
grinder himself; he must be a man who takes pride in 
his job and tries to make every card do its best; he 
becomes acquainted with his cards and learns how 
to set each one on his section—all can’t be set alike 
and good results secured. 

Going back to the flat setting: the standard strips 
are 18 grains per flat, and for best results I would not 
suggest going above that amount; and if we set our 
flats to a 12 gauge at the back stand and to a 10 
gauge at the front stand, and not make strips too 
heavy, we would get good carding. 

I believe that the card is imposed on in this day 
when there are so many different machines for clean- 
ing the cotton before it reaches the cards. We ought 
to have the cotton in fine shape before it gets to the 
cards so that they will only have to put the finishing 
touches on it. Cards should be kept sharp at all times 
and not allowed to get dull and run that way at all, as 
the sliver from one dull card can spoil the work from 
five sharp ones, and if cards make neps, it is the dull 

ones that do it. CONTRIBUTOR No. 6176. 
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FINISHERS REPORT DEFINITE SAVINGS BOTH 

IN LABOR AND FABRIC. LET US DEMONSTRATE 
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Increased Life of Card Clothing 
Is Only One Big Saving 


Dripping, leaking, liquid oils soak into card 
clothing, rotting it, thus bringing about the 
need of early replacement. 


With NON-FLUID OIL, on the other hand 
card clothing lasts a great deal longer. 
NON-FLUID OIL stays in bearings and 
off goods, outlasting liquid oil 3 to 5 times. 
You not only protect card clothing, but in- 
crease production and save money on lubri- 
cant and labor costs. 


Write today for testing sample and bulle- 
tin, “Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
So. Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
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The booklets or catalogs briefly mer- 
tioned below may be obtained by any 
readers of COTTON who will write to 
the Company issuing them or to 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


91. Illustrated Buyers’ Guide and Cata- 
logue—Of interest to every dyehouse exec- 
utive, not only telling what dye house equip- 
ment is available in Monel Metal but also 
where to get it. The International Nickel 
Co., Inc., 67 Wall St.. New York, N. Y. 


92. Silicates of Soda—A review of the prop- 
erties of silicates of soda and their various 
uses. Philadelphia Quartz Co., 121 8S. Third 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


93. Metso — Describing this industrial 
cleanser which has wide use in industrial 
cleaning of metals, floors, etc., and is used 
in kier boiling, silk and rayon degumming. 
Philadelphia Quartz Co., 121 8S. Third S8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

94. New Development by Onyx—Fight- 
page booklet describing and giving uses of 
new developments in sulphonated aliphatic 
eompounds . .. called Aliphatic Ester Sul- 


hate and Glyceryl Sulphates. Onyx Oil & 
Phemical Co., 15 Exchange Place Jersey 
City, N. J. 


95. Onyx Processing and Finishing Com- 
und Catalog—A thirty-two page booklet 
isting and describing entire line of process- 
ing and finishing compounds, covering every 


process on all types of fabric. Onyx Oil & 
ee Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, ; 


96. R. & H. Non-Flammable Solvents— 
describing the characteristics and many uses 
of non-flammable solvents. R. & H. Chem- 
jeals Dept., FE. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. s 

97. Suggestions For The Modern Silk and 
Rayon rowster— describing the varigus 
uses for Laurel Brand Products and giving 
valuable suggestions in silk-soaking, degum- 
ming, dyeing. sizing and finishing. Laurel 
Soap Mfg. Co., Inc., Tiogo, Thompson & 
Almond Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

98. Saving Labor, Material and Power in 
the Textile Industry. A 20 page booklet 
showing the advantages and typical installa- 
tions of temperature, pressure and humidity 
instruments and controllers in various proc- 
esses of textile manufacturing. Foxboro Oo., 
Foxboro, Mass. 

99. Bulletin 177, Temperature Controllers. 
48 page booklet describing and illustrating 
the various types of controllers, charts, 
valves. etc., and their industrial uses. Fox- 
boro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 

100. Bulletin 174, Controlling, Reco ding, 
Indicating Instruments for emperatures, 
Pressures, Humidity, Flow. 40 page book- 
let illustrating with installation photographs 
the uses and adv-ntages of instruments built 
to meet definite requirements. Foxboro Oo., 
Foxboro, Mass. : 

101. Bulletin No. 169-1, Recording Ther- 
mometers. 48 page booklet describing and 
illustrating how the installation of proper in- 
struments wil] result in worth-while savings. 
Foxboro Oo., Foxboro, Mass. 

102. White and Light Shade Cotton Fab- 
ries Dyeing and ae National Oil 
Products Co., Harrison, N. J. 

103. Throwing Rayon Crepe. 
Products Co., Harrison, N. J. 

104. Warp Sizing. National Oil Products 
Co., Harrison, N. J. 

105. Mildew Prevention. 
Products OCo., Harrison, N. J. 

106. Cotton System Warp Sizing on Mul- 
tiple Cylinder Machines—an analysis of the 
advantages of this type of machine in mak- 
ing warps of acetate and other synthetic 
yarns, and spun silk—Charles B. Johnson, 
Paterson, N. J. 

107. Complete Information on Alemite Lu- 

. Showing how costs can be re- 
duced through proper lubrication. Alemite 


National Oil 


National Oil 


Oorp., 2682 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 
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1. Cotton Picking, Carding and Spinning 


—Covered by three different catalogs. Pick- 
ing catalog covers Opening and Picking Ma- 
chinery; Card Room catalog covers Cards, 
Combers and Roving Frames; Yarn Machin- 
ery catalog covers Spinning, Twisting, Spool- 
ing, Quilling and Reeling. By Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 


2. Pepperell Equipment—10 page illustrat- 
ed booklet showing High Speed Warping 
from cones as adopted by Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company after thorough experi- 
ments, installation and product photographs. 
Issued by Universal Winding Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


4. New Methods of Opening Cotton, alse 
**Brown’’ Automatic Mixing and Cleaning 
Distributor — Illustrated booklets showing 
advantages of Centrif-Air Cotton Cleaning 
System. Pamphlets also on better picking 
and carding and pneumatic trunk line clean- 
er. Issued by Centrif-Air Machine Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

10. Leathers, Textile—Booklet No. 101, 48 
pages. Illustrated. Showing BONDARON 
Check Straps—Lug Straps—Harness Straps 
—Pickers—Belting, both round and flat, ete. 
Horsepower tables and other interesting in- 
formation. By Charles Bond Company, 617 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


11. Whitinsville Rings—16 page illustrat- 
ed booklet. Describing ring manufacture, 
measurements, types, uses. How to deter- 
mine flange sizes. By Whitinsville Spinning 
Ring Co., Whitinsville, Mass. 


15. The Powers System of Thermostatic 
Control—‘‘Slasher Room is Bottle-Neck of 
Textile Mill.’’ 18 page illustrated booklet 
showing importance of proper treatment of 
cloth in slasher room and advantages of Ther- 
mostat over hand control. Also room tem- 
perature control illustrations. Issued by 
Powers Regulator Oo., 2739 Greenview Ave., 
Chicago, Tl. . 

20. Bleaching, Dyeing. Finishing and 
Printing Textile Goods—70-page booklet con- 
taining interesting information on faults and 
methods in finishing goods, useful tables and 
ne, By Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, 

ass. 


21. Warp Sizing and Composition of Cot- 
ton—Folder containing reprints of articles 
carried by textile publications of interest to 
progressive mill superintendents. By Seydel- 
Wooley Co., 748 Rice St., Atlanta, Ga. 


22. Tragasol and Its Uses—Booklet, 60 
pages, constituents and properties—Dissolv- 
ing and preparation—sizing and dressing of 
yarns—cloth finishing—miscellaneous. By 
John P. Marston Oo., 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

23. Practice of Rayon Sizing in American 
Mills, Raygomm, Lakoe Gum—tThree booklets 
on products for sizing and finishing rayon 
and other textiles, presented by Stein Hall 
. " Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York, 

25. ‘‘Lupogum’’ and ‘‘Monopole Oil’’— 
Two booklets on textile sizing and finishing 
products. Jacques Wolf & Company, Pas- 
saic, N 

28. Akron Belting.—Practical Rules and 
general information for users of belting with 
belting catalog. By Akron Belting Co.. 
Akron, Ohio. 

29. Continuous Card Stripper—A 20 page 
booklet describing in detail continuous card 
strippers, their advantages, the power re- 
quired to operate, ete. Saco-Lowell Shops, 
147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 
pages, illustrated. Data covering the eco- 
nomical lubrication of all textile machines. 
New York and New Jersey Lubricant Co., 
292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


38. Sleaziness in Full Fashioned Knitting 
—lIllustrated survey with samples of fabric 
showing causes of sleaziness and methods to 
be employed in eliminating it.—By Textile 
Machine Works, Reading, Pa. (This com- 
pany also issues parts catalog for Reading 
full fashioned machine with general informa- 
tion on subject of full fashioned knitting.) 
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55. Interpretation of Analysis for the 
Layman—An eight page booklet explaining 
what the various terms used in fatty oil and 
sulfonated oil analysis mean, enabling the 
ordinary textile man without chemical educa- 
tion to interpret the various chemical anal- 
Aaa National Oil Products Co., Harrison. 


58. Trichlorethylene, Its Properties and 
Uses—a forty page booklet showing the prop- 
erties and uses of Tri, with many valuable 
suggestions regarding its applications in dry- 
cleaning, spotting out, scouring textiles, ete. 
R. & H. Chemicals Dept., E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


_ 59. Vat Colors and Their Oxidation—A re- 
vised edition giving information and methods 
of the dyeing, printing and Perborate of 
Peroxide ‘‘fixation’’ of vat colors. R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., E. I. duPont deNemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 


62. Rubber Products for the Textile In- 
dustry—a 40-page booklet giving a wealth of 
information on the proper selection, installa- 
tion and operation of rubber belts, together 
with charts showing horsepower rating, pul- 
ley sizes, V-belt sizes, also information on all 
types of hose and rubber covered rolls used 
in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc., 
Passaic, N. J. 


63. S-W Paint Standardization Plan—val- 
uable booklet telling how protective coatings 
can effect economies in plant operation and 
maintenance, describing how each surface is 
finished to best meet its specific needs, giv- 
ing ideal lighting and sanitary conditions and 
economies in increased production. Sherwin- 
Williams Co., 601 Canal Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 


64. Efficiency and Performance of SKF 
Roller Bearing Spindles — A twelve page 
booklet showing the advantages in power 
consumption, increased production, savings in 
lubrication, increased yarn breakage strength 
to be secured through roller bearing spindles. 
SKF Industries, Inc., 40 East 34th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


65. Why Cooper Hewitt Light is Better 
Than Daylight—a 16-page booklet explain- 
ing in detail the importance of good lighting 
and the necessity of proper quality as well 
as proper quantity of light. General Elec. 
Vapor Lamp Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


66. Dronsfield’s Patent Portable Auto-Fe-d 
Needle Point Grinder No. 176, describing «a 
new departure in card grinding—John Heth- 
erington & Sons, Inc., 250 Devonshire St. 
Boston, Mass. 


69. Mone] Metal Equipment for the Tex- 
tile Industry—a 50-page buyer's guide and 
catalog with more than 100 illustrations of 
various items of monel metal dyehouse equip- 
ment. International Nickel Company, Inc., 
67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


72. The Merrow Butted Seam—A 16-page 
booklet defining and illustrating the Butted 
seam, describing its properties and outlining 
some of the advantages to be gained by its 
use in textile fabrics. The Merrow Machine 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 


73. New Reeves Catalog No. 99—A trea- 
tise on efficiencyy speed control—including 
valuable information of special importance to 
textile industry men and production execu- 
tives outlining advanced methods of speed 
regulation. Reeves Pulley Company, Oolum- 
bus, Indiana. 


75. The Facts About Armstrong’s Seam- 
less Cork Cots—A helpful book containin 
plain facts, cost studies based on actual mil 
records, expert analysis, complete details on 
the advantages of Armstrong's Seamless Cork 
Cots. Armstrong Cork & Insulation Oo., 923 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


77. Bulletin S 200—Illustrating and de- 
— the new Reeves Variable Speed 
Drive for spinning and twister frames, ex- 
plaining its many distinct advantages, and 

ving charted results of tg tests. 

eves Pulley Company, Columbus, Indiana. 


78. Booklet L 1289 A—Loom Motors and 
Control—giving details of the low installa- 
tion, operating and maintenance cost of 
Westinghouse Loom Motors. Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, Room 
2 N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


88. Dayton Cog Belt Catalo 82 page 
booklet full of vital information on power 
drives, plainly and simply assembled and ar- 
ranged so that anyone can select the proper 
standard drive for any condition. It alse 
provides data for the calculation of drives 
where acquired. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
Co., Dept. C-11, Dayton, Ohio. 


90. Atwood Booklet. Describing Atwood 
Winders, twisters, wire swifts, and various 
types of feed rolls—useful to throwsters in- 
terested in learning the principal features of 
various Atwood machines. Atweod Machine 
Co., Stonington, Cena. 
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Knitters Discuss Legislation and Policy; 
Name of Organization is Changed 


ILLIAM MEYER, president of the Apex Hosiery 

Co., was elected president of the National As- 

sociation of Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
turers at the organization’s 29th annual convention at 
the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, on April 27, 
for his third successive term. This is an honor which 
is said by Managing Director Earl Constantine to 
have been conferred on only two of his predecessors— 
Charles E. Leippe, of Reading, Pa., and John Wyck- 
loff Mettler, Interwoven Stocking Co. 

As the nominating committee had recommended 
for the consideration of the convention a ticket with- 
out opposing nominees for any office, the election of 
officers was in itself a mere formality, 
and was transcended in importance by 
official comment on some of the then 
pending federal legislation. 

The name of the association was 
changed to National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers, which was the 
corporate title in 1905, the underwear 
manufacturing trade having decided re- 
cently to have an organization repre- 
sentative of that industry exclusively. 
This was the third time the name was 
changed. It became American Knit 
Goods Manufacturers’ Association in 
1907, and the: underwear and sweater 
industries having been organized in a 
small way in the meantime, in 1908 the 
name National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers was adopted, according 
to the historian of the first distinctive national knit 
goods body and its organizer. 


Complete List of Officers. 


The complete list of executive officers of the asso- 
ciation is: William Meyer, president, Grover C. Good 
of the Globe Knitting Works, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
first vice president, succeeding George F. Dickson, Min- 
neapolis Knitting Works. R. C. Aycock of the Aycock 
Hosiery Mills, South Pittsburg, Tenn., re-elected sec- 
ond vice president, and Ernest Blood of John Blood & 
Co., re-elected treasurer. Earl Constantine continues 
as managing director. 

Two members were added to the board of directors, 
making necessary the election of four, as Mr. Good 
was promoted to vice president and J. Lee Bausher re- 
tired from the board. The new directors are William 
H. Gosch of Nolde & Norst Co., Reading, Pa.; James 
G. Hanes of the Hanes Hosiery Mills Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; Roy E. Tilles of the Gotham Silk Hos- 
iery Co., Inc., and H. L. Van Praag of Julius Kayser 
& Co., New York. 

Directors continuing are: John H. Brine of the 
Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des Moines, Iowa; Joseph 
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Haines, Jr., of the Haines Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia; 
C. S. Kincaid, the Magnet Mills, Inc., Clinton, Tenn., 
and W. H. May, May Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C. 


Federal Proposals for Industry Discussed. 


Federal legislation represented as intended to place 
the government in virtual control of production, wages 
and work hours in the textile industries was assailed 
from several angles in the sessions of the convention, 
in addresses by President William Meyer and Manag- 
ing Director Earl Constantine, and in resolutions. The 
Perkins proposed remedy for the ills of the textile 
trades was especially a target for bitter comment by 
the two speakers, who referred to the 
recommendations of the Secretary of 
Labor as a species of dictatorship, Sec- 
retary Perkins having been quoted as 
saying, in a recent statement referring 
to cutthroat price cutting in the cloth 
trade, that where “industry is made to 
suffer by the unfair practices of fifteen 
per cent of it, it is time to take steps in 
legislation.” The sentiment of the con- 
vention toward pending federal legisla- 
tion represented by its sponsors as in- 
tended to benefit the textile industries 
in general and give employment to 
more persons engaged for restricted 
hours at a virtually fixed schedule of 
wages, was expressed in the following 
declaration: 

‘*Resolved by the National Association of Hosiery and Under 
wear Manufacturers in convention in Philadelphia April 27, 1933 
that we are not unsympathetic to the objectives of the measure sub 
mitted by the secretary of labor to Congress, intended to assist in 
the spread of employment without a weakening of the wage struc- 
ture, and to check overproduction, but that we regard the provisions 
of said measure as extreme and impractical. We look upon the cen- 
tralization of control as dangerous and unworkable, and we believe 
that the measure will fail in practical application because it does not 
invite nor assure wholehearted co-operation by industry. We further 
believe that any measure for the above purpose should be clearly an 
emergency measure and have a limited life. 

‘*Be it also resolved that we regard it as fundamentally essential 
that any legislation intended to guide and control industry tem- 
porarily should be of a character which will not in any way curtail 
the initiative of industry and which will impose upon each industry 
the responsibility of working out within given limits that plan which 
wll apply best to its needs, subject always to the approval of any 
such plan by the Government, particularly to assure that it does not 
violate public interest. 

‘fAny plan so submitted by industry should give evidence of be 
ing subscribed to by a compelling majority of its production, and 
should then be made applicable to the whole industry with the force 
of law. 

‘‘Be it further resolved that the president of this association be 
and is hereby authorized to appoint such committee as he may deem 
desirable, whose responsibility it shall be to represent our interests 
in any approaching conference or hearings dealing with the above 


matter, and to take such steps as may be best for advancing our 
views and protecting our interests.’’ 


In conformity with the latter resolution, Managing 
Director Constantine on April 28 attended the con- 
ference of industrial and trade body heads at the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, which was called by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 

The president’s address, which annually is treated 
as a word picture of the association’s activities in the 
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preceding fiscal year and expressive of its general sen- 
timent on trade policies, was awaited with unusual in- 
terest on this occasion in the unmistaken belief that 
it would deal in no uncertain terms with matters legis- 
lative which appear to industrialists as menacing ein- 
ployersa nd employees. In view of economic conditions 
and conditions remaining to be met, the association in 
the past year held probably more active conferences 
than in any year of its existence, said President 
Meyer. A conference for deliberating on policies and 
how they might be faced intelligently, he stated, was 
held in October, 1932, and “was attended by the larg- 
est and most representative group of our manufactur- 
ers ever brought together. A program of sound and 
broad policies had been prepared in advance by an ad- 
visory council which your President had created, and 
which consisted of about forty of the 
recognized leaders in our industry. 
They represented not only the manu- 
facturers of hosiery and underwear, 
but equally the manufacturers of yarns 
and equipment.” 

“The conference,” Mr. Meyer con- 
tinued, “adjourned after adopting the 
mentioned policies with unanimity and 
in a spirit of solidarity such as we 
probably had not experienced hereto- 
fore. We must admit, however, that 
declines which followed shortly in both 
the commodity markets and those of 
the manufactured article, resulted in a 
somewhat continuous and unprofitable 
competition which has deprived us of 
many of the benefits achieved up to the 
time of the October meeting. The goal 
of co-operation is reached only by a path which is 
strewn with more thorns than with flowers.” 

Referring in the course of his address to informa- 
tion that the Federal Trade Commission is planning 
a general trade practice conference for the hosiery in- 
dustry in the Fall, President Meyer assured the con- 
vention that the association “would gladly participate 
in this work, with the thought that our knowledge of 
the industry and its practices will enable us to be of 
practical assistance. It may be said here,” he went 
on, “that as business conditions have continued un- 
favorable, there have been evidences of the creeping in 
of bad practices which can serve no good end, so that 
the establishment of a code of good ethics and prac- 
tices will be welcomed by all substantial and repu- 
table manufacturers. 

“A year ago,” the president’s address continues, 
“we were concerned with the possibility of a manu- 
facturers’ sales tax. Such tax did not eventuate, but 
we are faced today with legislative possibilities of 
more far-reaching character. I refer to the proposed 
taxing of our commodity, cotton, with equalizing taxes 
on silk and rayon as well. These proposals are a part 
of the agricultural program which is being advanced 
through Congress by the present federal administra- 
tion. I am unable to discuss the contemplated legisla- 
tion in a definite manner, because the proposal has 
not become law and we do not know what its provisions 
will be, nor the instructions and interpretations which 
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will accompany it. It is clear, however, that our in- 
dustry, which is selling’ its product today at little or 
no profit and compensation for its efforts, is in no po- 
sition to assume the burden which will result from an 
increased cost of its commodities. 

“The purpose of the agricultural legislation is to 
tax the people generally on their consumption of cer- 
tain agricultural products, to an extent which will re- 
store to the farming community the relative buying 
position which it held prior to the World War. Cer- 
tainly it is not the intention nor the thought of the 
administration or of Congress to attempt to strength- 
en agriculture through a process of burdening an 
equally crippled industry. It is, therefore, not only 
necessary, but equally proper, that any taxes which 
may be imposed of the character mentioned shall be 
transmitted by our manufacturers to 
the jobbers and to the retail outlets, and 
in turn transmitted by them to the cus- 
tomer at the counter. 

“Another form of legislation which 
has made progress affects our labor 
problem. The Black Bill, which recent- 
ly passed the Senate, would prohibit 
any operative of ours from working 
more than six hours in a day, or more 
than five days of six hours each in a 
week, The original objective of its 
proponents may have been alone to 
spread employment, although it would 
appear that their interests are some- 
what wider now. Our manufacturers 
have a genuine interest in assisting to- 
ward a reduction of the existing unem- 
ployment, and they are, therefore, sym- 
pathetic with any effort to properly accomplish such 
an end. 


“Your Board of Directors, at its January meeting, 
authorized a canvass of the views of our members on 
the Black Bill, refraining from any comment which 
could possibly influence the views or expressions of 
the member. A tally of the replies received indicates 
that our members are opposed to such legislation. We 
have accepted this vote as defining the attitude of the 
Association. Just before the measure passed the Sen- 
ate, we assisted in successful efforts to eliminate from 
the operations of the Act, executives, superintendents, 
their assistants, etc. 


“Within the past week the Secretary of Labor, in 
behalf of the federal administration, has submitted to 
the House of Representatives a substitute for the Black 
Bill which is very far-reaching in character, and which 
would vest in the Secretary of Labor not only power 
to control hours of work, but similarly to control 
wages and even production operations. I would avoid 
a hasty appraisal of the merits of the proposal, and 
yet I believe there are certain aspects of this legisla- 
tion which should be dealt with immediately in the in- 
terests of a clear understanding of the revolutionary 
nature of the proposal, both by industry and by the 
public. 

“Industry has shown a disposition to accept any 
reasonable regulatory legislation necessary during the 
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period of emergency. This disposition is almost 
abused in the proposal under discussion, because both 
in substance and in effect it would vest in the hands 
of an inexperienced bureaucracy the supervision and 
control of industrial operations, the closest parallel to 
which is that which exists today in Russia. I doubt 
that the American people, as well as American indus- 
try, will accept Government operation of industry, nor 
that their representatives in Congress will subscribe 
to it. 

“It may further be pointed out, as regards the 
measure submitted by the Secretary of Labor, that it 
carries no time limit for its operation. It would thus 
give us Federal control of wages, in spite of the fact 
that a child labor amendment to the Constitution has 
failed of confirmation by the States during the last 
few years. Thus, the advocates of a national mini- 
mum wage would secure in the guise of emergency 
legislation that which they are unable to secure 
through established constitutional methods. Its re- 
strictions of operations will increase the costs, and 
therefore the prices of American-made goods, with- 
out affecting those of imported goods, thus operating 
against the domestic manufacturer. It would set up 
a cumbersome system of wage and hours-of-work 
boards, which will result in inequalities and dissatis- 
factions. Under its provisions for control of produc- 
tion it would authorize the Secretary of Labor to do 
precisely those things which are prohibited to the man- 
ufacturer under the anti-trust laws. It gives access to 
representatives of the Secretary of Labor to all books 
and records of the manufacturer. It excludes from in- 
terstate commerce all goods not manufactured under 
the hours-of-work limitations of the Act, without tak- 
ing into account, and excepting, goods in stock or al- 
ready manufactured and contracted for.” 

“For the first time, a year ago,”’ President Meyer 
recalled, “our industries, which are important consum- 
ers of raw silk, officially indicated an interest in the 
rules which govern its classification and testing. A silk 
conference staged by us at our last convention resulted 
in the setting up of a silk committee which has been 
very active for over ten months and whose recom- 
mendations have challenged the serious interest of the 
Silk Association of America, and will doubtless result 
in modifications which will be beneficial to the users 
of silk, without at the same time being hurtful to the 


sellers.” 

The association will have a one-third representa- 
tion on the Joint Committee on Silk Classification, 
which body is expected to solve problems of silk con- 
sumers as to the prevention of “rings” in hosiery. The 
committee will consider trade rules and contract 
forms. 

Formal announcement was made that a canvass of 
the members of the association on the question of how 
best to restrict production to more nearly effective de- 
mand showed a preference for a two-weeks shut-down 
twice each year—during the December-January and 
June-July dull periods respectively. Some members 


favored a fixed week in each January and July for a 
shutdown, others being in favor of eliminating all Sat- 
urday work, thus providing for a five-day week with- 
out enforcing legislation. 
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Knitting Arts Exhibition Is 
Featured by New Developments 


RGANIZED in November, 1905, when its first con- 
() vention was held at the Continental Hotel in 

Philadelphia which occupied a part of the 
present site of the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, at the 
corner of Ninth and Chestnut streets, the National 
Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
had its 29th annual convention at the Commercial] Mu- 
seum, during the progress of the association’s 28th 
annual Knitting Arts Exhibition (officially designated 
the 29th by the management) from April 24 to 28. 
The nucleus of the association was an organization of 
hosiery manufacturers in the South. In the first con- 
vention in Philadelphia twenty-eight years ago there 
were 43 charter members. The first exhibition was 
held twenty-seven years ago in what was at the time 
an untenanted retail store—Sharpless Brothers—on 
the northwest corner of Eighth and Chestnut streets. 
When the nucleus of the present nation-wide organiza- 
tion was transplanted from the South, there were no 
full-fashioned hosiery mills in that section and not 
many elsewhere on the American continent. Accord- 
ing to the showing by several recent surveys of the 
industry, made by competent statisticians, a large 
proportion of the seamless mills are in the South and 
the expansion of the full-fashioned industry has in the 
past few years been more rapid in that field than in 
any other hosiery producing community. 


The Knitting- Arts Exhibition this year, officially 
announced as the 29th, did not, of course, comprise 
as many exhibits as those in former years. But it 
was common comment of visitors that the exhibits cov- 
ered a relatively greater range and presented more of 
newness in machinery and yarns and fabrics. That is 
to say, during the interregnum 1932-1933 there was 
accumulated more evidence of progress in the knitting 
division of textiles to be presented in this year’s ex- 
position of the major branch of the knitting industry 
—the mother of inventions had been busy during the 
necessities of the depression. 


Without disparaging any one exhibit, that demon- 
strating in public for the first time the Wildman sin- 
gle head full-fashioned hosiery machine, was accorded 
attention by many visitors with a four-section set-up 
of a 24-section machine seeming at times to rival it 
in the matter of throngs at the booths. The four sec- 
tions of a legger were displayed by Robert Reiner, 
Inc., representing Einseidel-Reiner machines. The 
demonstration was of interest chiefly because it pre- 
sented a speed probably not attained in “high speed” 
machines generally. It was described by the exhibitor 
as knitting 95 courses per minute, compared with sev- 
enty or thereabout claimed for several types of mod- 
ern full-fashioned multiple section devices. Early full- 
fashioned hosiery machines were of six sections and 
knitted 20 to 30 courses per minute, it was stated by 
an old time fixer who has been engaged in erecting 
and repair work for around 40 years, he confided to 
an audience at the Reiner machine booth. 

Also of importance among the exhibits from the 
standpoint of progress in speed in textile mill equip- 
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ment was a new model over-edging and over-seaming 
sewing machine of the Merrow Machine Co., which ef- 
fects 5,000 stitches per minute, according to an au- 
thorized description. This compares with a speed of 
3,000 stitches per minute on the model which it super- 
sedes—and that was considered “going some”, It is 
stated the new model, although in operation in one or 
two mills for two years, was not exhibited to the public 
until this year. 

A unique and practical knitting device demonstrat- 
ed was a Banner reverse plating machine from two 
feeds. Not only does it eliminate loose ends of fringe 
in plated half hose—it has a productive capacity of 
one third more than the previous latest model, which, 
it was suggested, makes it a timely creation in view 
of the proposed 30-hour work week. For reducing the 
cost of time consumed in knitting a given number of 
dozen pairs of women’s full-fashioned stockings, visit- 
ing throngs accorded the Wildman single head full- 
fashioned} machine first place and no one rising to 
protest the award. 

From those in charge at the company’s booth it 
was learned that one operative is operating 20 leggers 
at the Wildman company factory in Norristown, Pa., 
turning off 20 dozen pairs in a nine hour day, while 
an operative on eight footers is footing 24 dozen pairs 
in nine hours, one topper taking care of the eight foot- 
ers. It was stated deliveries of 50 machines have been 
made March 1, and that 80 are in operation in experi- 
mental mills on 45- and 54-gauges. 

There was exhibited also a 24-cut underwear ma- 
chine. With 24 needles in each the dial and the cyl- 
inder, this machine, it was stated is easily the finest 
of any gauge yet offered to the public. It was ex- 
pected it would be found eminently acceptable for man- 
ufacturers of bloomers and that class of underthings. 

Strong among the exhibits were several types of 
elastic yarn—Lastex, Elastex and one that has not yet 
been given a trade name, according to the distributors. 
This and the “Elastex” are made from cut rubber 
sliced to a fineness that seems inconceivable. The 
various forms of elastic yarn are apparently approach- 
ing a period of very wide use in the textile trades. 

Durene necessarily proved an attractive exhibit at 
the booth of the Durene Association of America, where 
various knitted and woven fabrics of finest texture 
were shown and the merits of durene yarn and prog- 
ress in production of durene fabrics was elucidated by 
Miss Kathryn Day, fashion adviser for the associa- 
tion. Mercerizers who are members of the Durene 
Association had displays of their products, and sev- 
eral spinners of and Philadelphia houses operating in 
cotton yarns occupied booths. In fact, it was stated 
by several of the latter, that sales of gray yarns in 
this year’s exhibition exceeded those at last yéar’s 
show. 

Boger & Crawford, spinners of fine combed peeler 
in Lincolnton, N. C., and operating a mercerizing 
plant in Philadelphia, had an arrangement of their 
product on cones in the form of the American flag in 
red, white and blue, the blue cones capped with tinsel 
for the forty-eight stars, and red and white in alter- 
nate stripes, all conforming to U. S. flag regulations. 

For ornate design the Viscose company undoubted- 
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ly led in booth construction, which, however, was said 
to be but a one-fourth section of the original, reported 
to have been designed in England and completed at a 
cost of around $15,000. 

All of the rayon companies maintained lavish dis- 
plays, which constituted probably the more colorful ef- 
fects brought out during the “show”. The principal 
attraction for hosiery manufacturers at the DuPont 
Rayon Company’s booth was its Duponaise, a yarn 
which was somewhat recently shown for the first time 
in women’s hosiery stressed at some leading depart- 
ment stores as “the stockings without rings” and 
priced 45 cents a pair for standard construction full- 
fashioned. 

Practically all of the exhibitors of the more im- 
portant types of mill equipment were present this year, 
in addition to new concerns and new creations in tex- 
tile products. This may be said to have presented 
itself as a surprise to many on the opening day of 
the show when the lights were turned on the panoramic 
display, for some weeks before, a well known exhibitor 
had questionnaired a number on 
the matter of postponing this year’s 
show and in future having them 
in alternate years. Postponement, 
it transpired, received virtually no 
consideration, and at a meeting of 
the Knitting Machine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association during the week of 
the affair, it was declared the sense 
of the membership that the exhibi- 
tion be held annually, as in the past. 
A. C. Rau, man- It was the consensus of leading 
ager of Exhibi- exhibitors who have responded that 
much credit for eliminating even a 
restricted apathy and winning for 
the show the comment from numbers of sources “the 
best we ever had,” is due Earl Constantine, managing 
director of the National Association sponsoring these 
events, and to Albert C. Rau, the manager, who, by 
the way, actually was the active spirit in the arrang- 
ing of exhibitions for the Chester I. Campbell, Inc. As 
a result of co-operation by Messrs. Constantine and 
Rau, the “show” proved a bigger one than a month be- 
fore it opened was looked for by even some of the 
more optimistic, and brought an assemblage of not 
only visitors, but more executives and more buyers. 

Sales of full-fashioned equipment during the exhi- 
bition were reported by representatives of each of the 
three machine manufacturers occupying liberal space. 
They were Louis Hirsch Textile Machines, Inc., with 
Mr. Hirsch very much in evidence four full days; Al- 
fred Hofmann, Inc., and Textile Machine Works. The 
latter, by means of a very high-type brochure, stressed 
its late model high production machine in connection 
with an outline of improvements which have been de- 
veloped since the preceding exhibition, and was alone 
in offering no single-unit machines, still preferring 
legger and footer. Alfred Hofmann also used print- 
ers’ ink and art work for describing three distinctive 
types of high speed full-fashioned machines, from the 
factory of Schubert & Salzer. One, for plain work, is 
operated at a speed of 70 to 75 courses a minute. The 
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two others, both high speed, are single unit machines, 
one operated in conjunction with a jacquard card. 

Three years ago at the Knitting Arts Exposition 
Louis Hirsch expressed doubt that a really acceptable 
single unit machine had been perfected. A year later 
he was somewhat skeptical, but this year he occupied 
six regulation booths for discussing with manufac- 
turers the advantages to be derived from knitting on 
the machine that produces a complete stocking in a 
single process or operation. 

An executive from the Elliott Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Hickory, N. C., was noted among important visitors 
at the full-fashioned hosiery machine booths, and also 
an interested listener to the news that was going 
around about the latest models of high speed equip- 
ment, for plain and fancy full-fashioned stocking, was 
A. Straus, Jr., president the Archer Hosiery Mills, Co- 
lumbus, Ga. It might be suspected that both con- 
template installation of 1933 model machines, par- 
ticularly from the fact that reports heard from vari- 
ous southern knitters were to the effect both manu- 
facturers had no complaint of the type of depression 
experienced in their respective businesses. In any 
event, there was abundant contradiction of the opinion 
of one well known representative of full fashioned ma- 
chine interests that in view of the number of rela- 
tively late model used machines obtainable through 
liquidation, and bankruptcy and receivership sales, 
1933 will be a lean year for the builders of full-fash- 
ioned equipment. Yet it was readily apparent at the 
“show” that interest in new machinery was more wide- 
spread and indicative of more installation than was 
manifest in the 1932 exhibition. And it appeared there 
was no waning of interest in circular knitting ma- 
chines, for seamless hosiery, although sales doubtless 
were of more limited numbers than ordinarily. 

Speaking of new installation in 1933, Louis Hirsch, 
himself an ardent exponent of the modern, predicted 
this would be a year of house-cleaning by manufac- 
turers—getting rid of their older and slower types of 
machines—in preparation for going into 1934 distri- 
bution with the production of not only new equip- 
ment but equipment better adapted to keeping pace 
with style changes and which will enable manufactur- 
ers to present certain innovations with little additional 
outlay for devices. 


Mr. Hirsch, by the way, is one of the exhibitors 
who frankly express antagonism to the proposed 30- 
hour week. It would be hurtful especially to small 
communities depending mainly on a few mills, he says. 
Such establishments cannot, he points out, find help 
ready for employment in an emergency when it is nec- 
essary to speed up and therefore could not employ an 
additional shift, whereas if the regular help might be 
not restricted as to reasonable hours, overtime work 
could be supplied and earnings increased while the 
employer might be laying the foundation for addition- 
al permanent business. 

There was heard much anti-30-hour-week senti- 
ment in the exhibition hall, manufacturers appearing 
almost unanimously opposed to the restriction. The 
exhibition hall proved a better forum than the con- 
vention hall. A southern manufacturer of wide con- 
nections in production and distribution admitted his 
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company recently installed more than one hundred 
300-needle machines for meeting an emergency in the 
event the work time in mills be limited by legislation 
to “a few hours per week”. 

When the exposition doors opened on Monday for 
admission to visitors interested in machinery and 
knit goods essentials, the rayon companies were not 
quoting prices, although showing yarns and novelties 
in rayon fabrics. When a day or two later an advance 
in prices for rayon yarns was announced, there was 
something more than mere rayon to talk about. 


The Rayon Displays. 

The American Bemberg Corporation displayed 
pretty fabrics made from Bemberg. The American 
Enka Corporation made its first showing of its new 
dull yarn, introduced under the trade name “Englo”’. 

The Delaware Rayon Co. featured its new 1200 de- 
nier double cover straw in knit straw cloth made into 
handbags, hats and other articles appealing to the 
feminine mind. Dupont rayon boucle yarn in hand- 
knitted type of dresses was shown at the DuPont 
booth. 

The American Glanzstoff Corporation, in prepara- 
tion for showing its Lion brand rayon, presented an 
abridged form of motion pictures for promotion of 
sales, and exhibited fabrics and yarns. 

Knitted fabrics, and Spun-lo, bright and dull yarns 
entering into these fabrics proved an attractive dis- 
play at the booth of the Industrial Rayon Corporation. 
The Tubize Chatillon Corporation, by means of a tab- 
loid size four-page publication indicated the extent of 
its direct-to-consumer advertising. Interest was man- 
ifest in the report of the company’s purchase of dull 
yarn patents from the New Jersey Zinc Co. The pat- 
ents cover the delustering of rayon by the use of cer- 
tain pigments. 

The H. Brinton Company demonstrated its new ma- 
chine for producing eyelet work by transfer stitches, 
the fabric being intended for fancy tops of children’s 
stockings. A rack welt machine developed by the same 
company produces turned edges on 2x2 ribbed fabric. 

A dyeing machine in which the bciling tank or tub 
is made of Haveg was shown by H. W. Butterworth 
& Sons Co. Haveg is a tile-like product of the Haveg 
Corporation, exploited as resistant to certain acids 
present in dyeing, and averting chemical reaction 
harmful to fabrics. 


Bunting Announces Machined and 
Centered Phosphor Bronze Bars. 


A new line of cored and solid bars of phosphor bronze 
bearing metal has been announced by the Bunting Brass 
and Bronze Company, Toledo, Ohio, which, it is pointed out, 
eliminates a large part of the expense and labor heretofore 
necessary in machining bushings, bearings and bronze parts 
from bar stock. The outstanding feature of the new Bunt- 
ing bar is the fact it is machined and centered. Outside 
diameters are concentric with inside diameters; the usual 
centering of the bar stock by the user being eliminated. 
Hard surface scale is removed, and, it is pointed out, there 
are no under surface casting defects such as blow holes or 
sand inclusions. The bars are furnished with sufficient stock 
on the outside diameter to allow a finished bushing to be 
machined to the size labeled on the bar. The bars are made 
in 13-inch length, allowing machinists to obtain multiples 
of standard bushing length such as 1%, 2, 3, 4, and 6-inch. 















The Care and Operation of the Banner 
Split-Foot Machine 


Article Two 


(This article is the second in a series of discussions on 
“The Care and Operation of the Banner Split-Foot Machine.” 
The author started the series in the first article on page 89 
of the April issue. Here he discusses the matter of sinker 
cam adjustments on this machine, and later articles will 
take up other parts of this machine for practical discussion. 
Then it is planned to discuss other types of Banner equip- 
ment. 

Readers are urged to clip these discussions in order that 
they may have a complete file of these articles. Copies of 
the first installment will be furnished upon request. The 
author is willing to answer any specific inquiries concern- 
ing these machines. 

The numbers appearing in parentheses following the 
names of parts are those used in the manufacturers’ blue- 
print book which is furnished to operators of the split-foot 
machine-——The Editor.) 


Sinker Cam Adjustment on the 
Old Model Split-Foot. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

This continues the articles on the Banner split-foot 
machine by taking up first the sinker cam adjustments 
on the old model split foot machine. Side sinker (152, 
front) and (153, rear), shown on page 20 of the blue- 
print book, and center sinker cam (3051) shown on 
page 30, are utilized to knit the leg, high splice, heel, 
sole and toe. Auxiliary side sinker cam (3085, front) 
and (3084, rear) and center sinker cam (3147) are 
used in knitting the instep. 

In order to be fair with himself and with his ma- 
chines, the fixer should keep all sinker cams in first- 
class condition. It is only reasonable to expect that 
they will become worn in time to such a degree that 
they must be replaced, however, their period of use- 
fulness can be greatly prolonged if the various cams 
are removed at regular intervals and carefully pol- 
ished, making sure to remove all nicks and rough 
places. Careful attention must be given to the rear 
ends of the four side sinker cams where they lap 
over a portion of the sinker cap or butt against it so 
as to avoid openings or projections at these points 
which will cause sinker butt breakage. 

There are two factors which must be considered 
carefully and understood clearly when sinker cam 
adjustments are made. First, the sinker cams should 
be set so as to bring the sinkers in the proper distance. 
Second, the bumper bracket screws should be set so 


Practical Discussions by Cotton’s 
Readers on Various Knitting Subjects 





as to bring the sinkers in at the proper time. Many 
fixers follow the old rule of setting the point of a 
sinker cam 3/16-inch from the inside of the sinker 
cap for the proper inward adjustment. This, however, 
cannot be adopted as a 100 per cent correct rule, as 
allowances must be made for worn sinker caps, kind 
of needles and yarns being used, and type of goods 
being made. 

For inward adjustment it is safe to set the sinker 
cams so that the throat of the sinker comes to the back 
of the needle when the sinker butt is on the point of 
the sinker cam. (See Fig. 3) If sinkers are forced in so 
the throat comes beyond the back of the needle, the 
stitches will be strained, causing holes to be cut in the 
heel and toe gores, yarn changes, or in the seam where 
the instep and sole yarns lap. This trouble will show up 
especially on rayon and silk twisted numbers and on 
mercerized ingrain numbers. : 

Sinkers on any type of circular machine should not 
be considered as a means of forcing or pushing the 
stitches off the needles, as they come up, but rather 
gently rolling the loops over the top of the needle hooks 
and holding them so that they will not be disturbed 
by the needles coming up after the loops have been 
formed. So much for the first factor in sinker cam 
adjustment. 

The second factor as stated before is getting the 
sinkers in at the proper time. Timing the sinker cams 
is accomplished by adjusting the sinker cap bumper 
bracket screws for the regular sinker cams and by 
individually adjusting the auxiliary sinker cams. 
Very often machine fixers will turn the bumper 
bracket screws so as to advance or retard the regu- 
lar sinker cams and then fail to re-adjust the aux- 
iliary sinker cams so as to keep them in their origi- 
nal position. A simple rule to follow in timing any 
of the four sinker cams on the old split-foot machine 
is to have one sinker all the way in on each side of 
the needle when the top of the hook comes up, even 
with the knitting ledge of the sinker. Frequently 
knitters are to blame for sinker cams being out of 
time. This is caused by knitters failing to locate the 
sinker cap properly when the carrier ring is lowered 
after transferring. Usually the bumper screws be- 
come bent or broken and in time a groove will be 
cut in the carrier ring by constantly being rubbed 
against the head of the bumper screws, causing the 
cap to become retarded. The rear sinker cam on the 
old split foot machine is the most difficult of the 
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four to adjust simply because it affects so many 
parts of the hose. When adjusting this cam, it must 
be remembered that it will affect the leg, half of 
the heel, toe, splice and sole, all of the ring toe, loose 
course and looper rounds. It is obvious therefore 
that a fixer analyze his troubles carefully before 
readjusting this cam as guess work will surely bring 
on additional complications. Uniform adjustment of 
all four sinker cams is very important on the old 
model split foot machine, especially as to distance in, 
as various kinds of cutting trouble will develop if 
the auxiliary side sinker cams are set in slightly 
deeper than the regular front and rear sinker cams 
or vice versa. . 


Sinker Cam Adjustments on the 
New Model Split Foot. 


In order to completely eliminate various knitting 
troubles and make possible the production of hose 
out of a great variety of yarns which could not be 
successfully used on the old model split foot ma- 
chine, the manufacturers re-designed sinkers, sinker 
cams and the sinker cap. The No. 2 type machine 
used three different kinds of sinkers, which was a 
great improvement over the old model machine; the 
latest model, however, has again been improved so 
that but one kind of sinker is necessary. This new 
type sinker is known as No. 7768 and is similar to 
the plain type sinker No. 7750 except that the throat 
of the No. 7763 sinker has been slotted slightly down- 
ward below the flat part of the sinker over which the 
yarn is drawn as the needle goes down between the 
sinkers. (See Fig. 2.) 

In order to get the full benefit of this new type 
sinker it was necessary to arrange the auxiliary cen- 
ter sinker cam (3597) so that it could be moved in- 
ward toward the center of the cylinder in an inopera- 
tive position, except while making the high splice 
and sole. 

In the first discussion in this series, in the April 
issue, I stated that the old model split foot machine 





Fig. | shows the new type movable auxiliary center 
sinker cam (3597) in an inoperative position. The 
latest type sinker cams are shown at A and B. The 
dotted line shows the path of sinker butts. 


would not run satisfactorily only on certain kinds 
and combinations of yarns. This was caused to a 
certain extent by the auxiliary center sinker cam 
drawing the sinkers out while the complete sock was 
being made, thus disturbing the fabric made by the 
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regular sinker and stitch cams. Having a movable 
auxiliary center sinker cam makes the new split foot 
machine, using the new No. 7763 sinker, operate sim- 
ilar to a plain machine, except while making the high 
splice and sole. The inside of the auxiliary raise 
cams has also been re-designed, so that the needles 
will be in a raised position after knitting in either 
direction when the sinker is withdrawn by the aux- 
iliary center sinker cam. By controlling the needles 
in the manner just described, using the new type 
sinker and side sinker cams and the movable aux- 
iliary center sinker cam (see Fig. 1) it is possible to 
produce silk numbers free from streaks in the leg and 
instep and to eliminate breakage in rayon numbers 






RELATION OF NEEOLE ) 
AND SINKER WITH | 
NEEDLE IN LOW POSITION || 
SHOWING YARN PULLED 
DOWN IN THROAT OF 

SINKER 





FG. 3 


FIG. 2 


Fig. 2 shows the needle raised to relieve tension on 
the stitch so that the sinkers can be drawn back by 
the auxiliary center sinker cam. The sinker shown in 
this sketch is the latest type No. 7763 with a down- 
ward slotted throat. 


Fig. 3 shows the relation of needle and sinker with 
needle in low position, showing yarn pulled down in 
the throat of the sinker. Note that the throat of the 
sinker is even with the back of the needle. 


in the split-foot seam while knitting, boarding, or be- 
ing put on by the wearer. 

The various suggestions made in connection with 
sinker cam adjustments for the old type machine 
will also apply to the new machine. The angle at 
which the sinkers are moved inward is somewhat 
steeper on the new type machine than on the old, and 
for this reason it is possible to make closer adjust- 
ments in both distance in and throw or timing of the 
sinker cams. 

In making sinker cam adjustments much will depend 
on the size and kind of yarns used, also how tight 
the fabric is being knit. It must be remembered that 
once the loop is formed by the needle it will stand 
only a certain amount of sinker pressure, and for 
this reason careful attention must be given as to 
how far in the sinkers are moved. Regardless of 


what kind of yarns are being used, holes will be cut 
in the fabric if the loops are strained after they have 
been formed. The extreme flexibility. of the new 
type sinker and sinker cam arrangement is clearly 
demonstrated by the fact that it is possible to pro- 
duce hose in which the leg and instep are made of 
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eight-thread silk and the sole of 40s/2 mercerized 
cotton. 

The next article will discuss other adjustments 
on the split-foot machine. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6206. 


A Discussion of the Parts of Scott & 
Williams Knitting Machines. 


Plate XIV. 


(This continues the series of short articles discussing 
the machine parts on Scott & Williams machines, by taking 
up in order the various plates in the manufacturer's catalog 
with which all men using this make of machine are familiar. 

The first article, on page 126 of the October issue, cov- 
ered Plate ], Plate II, and Plate III; and the second article, 
on page 86 of the November issue, covered Plate IV. The 
third article, on page 97 of the December issue, took up the 
parts shown on Plate V. The fourth article, on page 94 of 
the January issue, covered Plates VI, VII and VIII. The 
fifth article, on page 101 of the February issue, covered 
Plate 1X. The sixth article, on page 73 of the March issue, 
covered Plates X, XI and XII. The seventh article, cover- 
ing Plate XIII, was on page 94 of the April issue. 

It is suggested that in reading these discussions, the 
reader turn to the plate in question in the catalog and refer 
to it while reading the comments found in these articles. 
Furthermore, it will be a good idea to clip these discussions 
and file them in the catalog along with the plates to which 
they refer. 

The numbers in parentheses following the names of parts 
are the same numbers used by the manufacturers in refer- 
ring to the parts in the catalog.—The Editor.) 


EDITOR COTTON: 
Universal Main Head Parts. 


The term “universal” used in connection with the 
parts shown on Plate XIV, as well as on other plates 
in the catalog, does not necessarily mean that every 
part, bolt, nut or screw shown on the respective plates 
is used on every model of Scott & Williams machines. 
There are, however, a great number of parts on this 
machine which are 100 per cent universal, which is a 
very desirable feature for the mill using these ma- 
chines. Many mills must use from two to four dif- 
ferent models of machines in order to be able to man- 
ufacture a “complete line” of hosiery. Repair parts 
must be kept on hand; therefore, universal parts make 
low parts inventories possible. 

Universal use of repair parts also helps toward 
minimizing the accumulation of obsolete parts, which 
is one of the many things hosiery mill owners must 
guard against. All of the parts shown on Plate XIV 
are used on Model B-5 machines, which are used chief- 
ly to manufacture men’s hose, women’s hose, misses’ 
anklets, etc. Some of the parts shown on this plate 
are used on Model K machines, and others, which will 
be taken up in detail in connection with future dis- 
cussions covering these particular models. The pres- 
ent discussion will cover the parts shown on the plate 
as they apply chiefly to Model B-5 machines, and in a 
general way to all models using these parts. 


The Bed Plate. 


The bed plate (5553) is one of the many universal 
parts of a Scott & Williams machine that will last 
for the life of the machine and requires little atten- 
tion other than regular lubrication. It serves as a 
foundation for all of the parts shown on the plate, 
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and is held to the frame of the machine by the bed 
plate screws (15176) which should be kept as tight 
as possible, for they must support considerable weight 
and hold the bed plate rigid to the frame. At times 
it becomes necessary to remove all the parts which are 
attached to the bed plate in order to make certain re- 
pairs. When this is done the bed plate should be 
thoroughly cleaned, removing all old oil and grit, then 
re-oiled after the parts have been replaced. 


The Gear Ring. 


The amount of service a gear ring will give under 
normal conditions is truly remarkable. It seldom be- 
comes necessary to replace one in a plain machine and 
when this does happen it is very often caused by lack 
of attention, accident or abuse. Gear rings on Model 
K and H H machines must be kept in first class con- 
dition, as various kinds of trouble in making up and 
transferring will develop if the rings are worn to any 
extent; on plain B-5 machines, however, gear rings 
can be worn considerably before it becomes necessary 
to change them. 

One of the most common forms of gear ring trou- 
ble on the older Scott & Williams machines was (and 
still is) loose gear ring splines. This is caused mostly 
by the spline screws (15303) working loose; then when 
the gear ring reciprocates the screw holes soon be- 
come elongated, causing the threads to strip, and off 
comes the spline. In most cases of this kind, the 
screw holes can be re-tapped so a larger screw can be 
used, and the spline replaced. In this connection it 
is best to add an additional spline screw so there will 
be three screws to hold the spline instead of two. 

Frequently gear rings are to blame when ma- 
chines fail to hold sizes or make a distinct loosely knit 
place across the instep. This is usually caused by the 
tubular portion of the gear ring which fits into the 
cylinder becoming dry or rusting, thus making it im- 
possible for the cylinder to move up and down freely. 
An application of light oil now and then will correct 
this trouble. 


The Cam Ring. 


All of the parts shown on the upper half of Plate 
XIV as well as many others which are necessary to 
control the needles during the knitting operations are 
mounted on the cam ring. The cam ring in itself is 
not troublesome in any way. It is fastened to the 
bed plate with four screws (15277) and holds the gear 
ring in position. Occasionally broken needle butts or 
broken jack butts will become lodged between the cam 
ring and the gear ring, causing the machine to turn 
hard or stop. At times these can be removed by loos- 
ening the cam ring screws, removing the jack gate, 
then, while turning the machine slowly, the broken 
pieces can be “fished out” through the jack gate open- 
ing with a magnetized screw driver. If the broken 
butts are so far under the cam ring that they will not 
show up in the jack gate opening, it is best to take 
the machine apart and clean out under the cam ring 
thoroughly before further damage is done. Many 


machine fixers, if they are not successful in removing 
broken butts through the jack gate opening, will loos- 
en the cam ring screws and permit the machine to 
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run, hoping that the offending particles of metal will 
work themselves around to the opening in the rear of 
the cam ring. This practice, although it may do the 
trick now and then, will bring only temporary relief, 
for-sooner or later the machine must come down and 
be cleaned out. Various kinds of machine trouble will 
develop if a machine is left to run with a loose cam 
ring, especially if it happens to be a Model K or H H 
machine. The needle rests (7674—7678) are used on 
several models and (7668) on plain machines; neither 
of the three requiring any attention other than being 
securely fastened to the cam ring. 


The Stitch Cam Bracket. 


The stitch cam bracket (5923) is held to the cam 
ring by the segment bushings (6566) and screws 
(15254). Where the bracket is used on a machine 
making transferred rib top numbers, the segment 
bushings must be long enough to permit the bracket 
to move inward and outward freely, yet with a mini- 
mum of up-and-down motion, in order to avoid uneven 
knitting and other defects while making the heel and 
toe. When the stitch cam bracket is used on plain 
Model K or string work machines the segment bush- 
ings must be short enough to hold the bracket rigid 





to the cam ring. As a rule, stitch cam brackets do 
not wear out, however, they are occasionally broken 
by machines running out of time, needle butts jam- 
ming in the cam ways, etc. The segment slide (7092) 
is used on machines where the stitch cam bracket re- 
mains stationary. The segment slide (7103) and 
spring (6611) are used on movable stitch cam brackets. 

Before closing this discussion, I will attempt to 
make a few suggestions and give more detailed in- 
formation of the following cams: 


7014 Left stitch cam 

7015 Right stitch cam 
7902 Left hand side cam 
7221 Right hand side cam 
7013 Upper center cam 
7186 Lower center cam 


The sketch, Fig. 1, herewith shows the approxi- 
mate shape of the various cams and their respective 
positions just as they appear on the machine. It is 
self-evident that any of these cams will become worn 
to such a degree that they must be replaced, eventual- 
ly. However, if they are properly adjusted and cared 
for, their useful life can be prolonged, and they will 
do their part toward making good merchandise while 
they are wearing out. Much can be accomplished to- 


ward lower needle breakage, fewer seconds, less waste 
and consequently lower production costs, by keeping 
the various cams shown on the sketch in first class con- 
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dition so that the needles will be under perfect control 
at all times. 

The dotted line on the sketch indicates the needle 
path, showing how the needles are raised or lowered 
over or under the various cams while they are running 
in a counter-clockwise direction as they do when mak- 
ing the leg and foot. The needle path is alternately 
reversed when making the heel and toe. A great 
amount of needle breakage, seconds and waste can be 
traced: to needle vibration at various points, and is 
generally caused by cams becoming badly worn or 
nicked at the respective points where the needles first 
strike the cams to be raised or lowered, as the case 
may be. These points of wear are indicated on the 
sketch as follows. Stitch cam 7015—«; upper center 
cam 7013—0; stitch cam 7014—<; side cam 7902—d. 

The amount of time required for any of these cams 
to wear sufficiently to give trouble will be governed by 
lubrication, speed, gauge, kind of goods being made, 
and numerous other factors, but over and above all of 
this, it must be kept in mind that these cams are wear- 
ing constantly at every revolution of the needles, and 
it stands to reason that they must be repaired—nicks 
ground out and cams re-polished—constantly. 

The problem of “how often to go over a set of 
cams” can be easily solved by the machine fixer if he 
will study his particular machines carefully, make up 
his mind as to how often he must do this job for best 
results, and then do it. It requires considerable time 
for cam surfaces to become nicked, but once they get 
started they soon get worse when the needles begin 
to vibrate frequently, causing three or four rough gaps 
in a row on the cam surface. Any of the cams shown 
on the sketch will stand considerable re-grinding and 
polishing. However, if the nicks get so deep that re- 
grinding and polishing changes the pitch of the cam 
it will be best to renew the cams and avoid further 
trouble. This is especially true of stitch cams (7014— 
7015) and upper center cams (7013), as they are not 
adjustable. Right and left side cams (7902—7221) 
can be re-polished a number of times as they are ad- 
justable. This should be done over the complete sur- 
face of the cams, beginning below point d and then 
upward to the top of the cam so as to maintain the 
original pitch of these cams, 


Cam Grinding. 


Some machine fixers complain that cams do not 
wear well after they have been ground and polished 
to remove nicks or rough surfaces. They contend that 
cams should be left alone until they give trouble, then 
be discarded. Quite the contrary is true, however, as 
cams will give excellent service after they have been 
re-worked if the job has been done right. 


One of the things causing rapid wear in re-worked 
cams is too much pressure being used while grinding, 
causing the cam surfaces to overheat, which rémoves 
the temper. Grinding wheel speed, hardness and grit 
must also be taken into consideration when this work 
is being done. Many cams take a “short cut” to the 
scrap pile by being left in the machine until they be- 
come worn enough to give trouble. The safest way 
is to do this simple task oftener for if the nicks get 
too deep so much of the cam surface must be ground 
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away to remove them that it increases the pitch of a 
cam, thus making it unfit for further use. The old 
saying that a stitch in time saves nine can be well 
applied to cam grinding and polishing. 


Uneven Knitting in Heel and Toe. 


Uneven knitting is caused principally by three 
things: Improper sinker cam adjustment (this will 
be taken up in a later discussion) ; worn or mis-mated 
stitch cams; and worn or poorly adjusted side cams. 
Worn stitch cams usually rank first in this connection. 
This is caused mostly by cam (7014), as this cam is 
subject to more wear at point e (see sketch) than cam 
7015) simply because the complete stocking, except 
half of the courses in the heel and toe, is knit by cam 
(7014). As this cam continues to wear the distance 
the needles are being drawn downward decreases, 
causing a shorter loop to be drawn by cam (7014) than 
by cam (7015), which has not been worn nearly as 
much at point e over the same period of time. The 
resulting difference in the length of the two cams 
causes a wavy or uneven appearance in the heel and 
toe, usually termed loose and tight knitting. One way 
to overcome this trouble is to replace a worn (7014) 
cam with a new one, matching it as to length with 
cam (7015). Another way is to re-point cam (7014), 
then shorten cam (7015) at point e and re-point it 
also, matching it perfectly as to length with cam 
(7014). 

Usually fixers argue as to which method is the bet- 
ter of the two named. My opinion is that it is better 
to re-grind both cams as both have been worn to a 
certain extent, rather than replace a worn (7014) cam 
with a néw one and immediately shorten it to match 
the (7015) cam. After both cams have been re-worked 
several times they should be replaced with new cams 
and the procedure started all over again. By follow- 
ing out this plan the service of both cams can be com- 
pletely utilized. 


Mis-mated Stitch Cams. 


When two new stitch cams (7014) and 7015) are 
put in a machine it is not uncommon to find one slight- 
ly longer than the other. The difference in length 
can easily be determined by racking the machine 
around to the ring toe and knitting an inch of fabric 
while turning the cylinder counter-clockwise; then 
keep the fabric on the needles and knit one inch of 
fabric while turning the cylinder clockwise. If the 
stitch cams should vary in length the long cam will 
knit looser than the short, and the extent of the dif- 
ference will show up plainly in the two pieces of fab- 
ric. Usually this difference is slight and can be easily 
corrected by shortening the longer cam the amount 
necessary to even up the stitches. Many fixers prefer 
to remove the stitch cam bracket, put on the new stitch 
cams and match them for length by placing the bracket 
on a surface block and measure the cams with a pair 
of inside calipers. This is also a good method but re- 
quires more dismantling of the machine, and usually 
takes more time, the results obtained will be the same. 
The important thing is not which method is followed, 
but how accurate this work is done. 

Practically all goods being knit nowadays require 
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stitch cams to be hollow ground for best results. The 
hollow ground portion should be about 5/16-inch long 
and not over 1/32-inch deep in the center of the hol- 
low. It should begin at the point of the stitch cam, 
thence upward as shown in the sketch, Fig. 2. Hollow 
grinding can be neatly done by using a two-inch em- 
ery wheel, preferably of a soft No. 100 grit, then pol- 
ishing the cams with fine emery cloth on a small ar- 





bor. The face of the stitch cams shown at a in Fig. 
2 should be from 3/32-inch to 1/8-inch wide, and be 
uniform in width from top to bottom to insure con- 
trolling the various lengths of needle butts exactly 
alike. Both right and left hand stitch cams should 
be ground alike in every respect. 


The Side Cams. 


Badly worn or poorly adjusted side cams are a det- 
riment to even knitting. Even though the stitch cams 
are in good shape. much depends on the side cams if 
the needles are to be controlled properly at the knit- 
ting points e and d shown in Fig. 1. Too much play 
at these points causes loss of control of the stitch and 
brings on numerous other troubles besides wavy and 
uneven knitting. On re-surfaced side cams the pitch 
should be the same as on new cams, just as they come 
from the factory, with all nicks removed and the cams 
well polished. Side cams should be set inward towards 
the stitch cams just as far as possible without binding 
the needle butts as they pass between points e and d, 
Fig. 1. A simple way to make sure of this adjustment 
is to set side cams inward toward the stitch cams un- 
til a rasping noise is heard, then move them back just 
far enough to eliminate the noise, and tighten them 
securely. Side cam adjustments should be checked 
up carefully, especially after machines have been 
jammed by broken needle butts, as they are fre- 
quently knocked out of adjustment by such accidents. 
When side cams are properly shaped the channel in 
which the needles travel from points d upward should 
become gradually wider towards the top of the cam. 
This permits closer adjustment and eliminates all pos- 
sibility of needles binding anywhere excepting at 
points d, when the cams are being set and tested. 

The next discussion in this series will cover Plates 


XV and XVI. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6038. 


The man who flies into a rage and cusses every- 
body out when something goes wrong will soon discov- 
er that he has got to fly into a rage every time he 
wants something done or his men won’t know whether 
he really means what he is saying or not. 
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BE YARNS:::: 


are wound properly 


Perfect knitting is largely depend- 
ent upon the manner in which 
yarns are wound upon the cones. 


Proper winding is even more es- 
sential today than ever before— 
made necessary by the _ ever-in- 
creasing speeds at which knitting 


‘machines are operated. B&C Yarns 


are properly wound, always. Each 
cone is carefully inspected for 


winding before it is packed for 
shipment. 


This final inspection is the last of a 
series of tests from the raw cotton 
to the finished cone— tests which 
guarantee the uniform high qual- 
ity of all B&C Yarns. 


For perfect knitting 
use BEC Yarns 


Boger & Crawtiord 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRENCH CAMPBELL, JR., CO. 
417 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WILLIAM R. RIETHEIMER 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 


DONALD R. JONAS 
Lincolnton, N. C. 
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What Do You Do about Worn Striking 
Jacks on Full-Fashioned Machines? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I should like to ask for a discussion in your “KNIT- 
TING KINKS” department by full-fashioned manufac- 
turers on the following questions: 

What is the best method of correcting uneven fab- 
ric, tight and loose streaks, in full-fashioned hose, 
caused by unevenly worn striking jacks in the jack 
head, or what is the best method of standardizing un- 
evenly worn jacks in full fashioned machines? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6214. 


Seamer Practice and Results 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In answer to the questions of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
6185” in reference to seaming, I am going to set down 
what our experience has proven in the handling of 
the Union Special seamer and operators. 

As to production of the operators, naturally this 
varies over a wide range. We have some operators on 
plain four- and seven-thread who can do as much as 
five dozen per hour, then we have some who are only 
good for three dozen per hour. Our average runs 
about four dozen per hour on plain work, that is, just 
with the picot top in either seven- or four-thread. It 
is true that some mills consider four-thread chiffon 
to be much more difficult to run than seven-thread 
service. We, on the other hand, specialize in chiffon 
and our girls are so accustomed to handling it that we 
note no particular difference. On the other hand, I 
presume that if we were handling nothing but service 
weight continually our production might be improved 
slightly because it seems reasonable that you can get 
a greater production on service weight than you can 
on chiffon under the same circumstances, however, 
our rates are the same on both and we seem to get an 
equal production on both, 

While speaking of production there are a number 
of factors that enter into rapid seaming as well as the 
operators themselves. To begin with, the work must 
be knit properly, and by properly we mean evenly, so 
that one side is balanced the same way as the other 
side when it comes off of the machine. The greatest 
difficulty that the seamers have with their work is 
making both sides match properly. This requires just 
the proper machine adjustment and also due consid- 
eration to the condition of the silk, particularly in the 
heel splicing. If the machine is adjusted properly, 
that is to say, the full-fashioned legging machine, and 
the silk is uniform, the seamer should be able to get 
a good production. 

Seaming thread also has a great deal to do with 
the production, so that the operator does not have too 
much breakage and has the machine running on yarn 
that is absolutely free from knots. We are using at 
the present time a 50s/2 Sak count and we find it to 
be very satisfactory. The majority of our work is on 
four-thread chiffon. 

Now in reference to the needles and the consump- 
tion per dozen stockings. “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6185” 
seems to have a great deal of trouble if one needle in 
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twenty dozen of hosiery seamed is breaking. We feel 
that either he is not using the right type of needle or 
else something is wrong either in the start or the fin- 
ish of his seaming. It might be that he is using too 
heavy a looping, the looping being so heavy that it 
is throwing the needle off to the side and snapping 
it. The same applies when finishing off the heel at 
the foot. Lots of needle breakage is due to the fact 
that the girl does not put her needle back all the 
way when starting. Then again the cups might be too 
loose so that the proper tension is not obtained when 
running the stocking through the machine, and the 
stocking might be pulled back too hard, thus breaking 
the needle. We have recently changed our type needle 
from 155-027 to 155-030, and find that this new type 
needle is giving us much better service. It is just 
slightly heavier and stands up better. We would sug- 
gest that your contributor try this latter type. . 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6192. 


Question on Degumming, Dyeing and 
Finishing Sheer Hosiery. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

At this time, when fashion decrees light weight 
sheer hosiery, there is a tendency to use a thread num- 
ber lighter than that for which the gauge of the ma- 
chine was originally designed. This aggravates the 
tendency of the machine to produce a sleazy fabric 
with distorted stitches, generally known as crepy 
stitches. This objectionable characteristic of looser 
knit sheer hosiery can be improved very much by the 
means and methods used in de-gumming, dyeing and 
finishing the hosiery to give to it a good hand and an 
attractive finished appearance. 

What is the best method of de-gumming, dyeing 
and finishing sheer hosiery to minimize crepy stitches 
and give a good hand and body to the stocking? I 
should be pleased to have some of your readers an- 
swer this question in the light of present conditions. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6215. 


Wants Method of Lubricating Transfer 
Ring Points. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We should like very much to see, in your knitting 
department, discussion as to the best means of lubri- 
cating-the points on knitting machine transfer rings; 
also the method of applying, for obtaining best re- 
sults. 

Also, we should like to see discussed the results 
obtained from the use of oil wick cups on knitting 
machines, used for the purpose of letting the yarn run 
over the wick before it is fed to the needle. I would 
especially like to know on what types of yarn and types 
of work these are being used satisfactorily. 

Further, which yarn should be used for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the best results, that is, should it 
be one of the yarns used in the leg and foot so as to 
reach all needles, or should it be the yarn used for the 
heel and toe, which would reach only the short butt 
needles ? CONTRIBUTOR No. 6218. 
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ited more from style than from utility, in the 

opinion of a factor who has done a great deal 
to promote style. This probably is a correct deduc- 
tion, and it might be said that the industry has prof- 
ited least during a protracted period of a famine in 
style—innovations, in other words. 

Almost since the commencement of the tumble in 
prices for women’s silk full-fashioned hosiery from a 
dollar a pair as a minimum, for a time, there seems 
to have been studied effort to advance hosiery dis- 
tribution in virtually all lines on the basis of utility, 
and place dependence on eventual style changes for 
reviving and maintaining woman’s interest. Utility 
and price have put the one-time dollar stocking in 
the fifty-cent bracket, and as it is thought this price 
is here to stay as a popular one, time is ripe in an 
endless field for style innovations combining utility, 
it was suggested by an observer commenting on a 
lavish display in a window of one of the more popu- 
lar New York stores in the fashionable mid-city 
shopping district. But that might mean sacrifice of 
volume, in no little extent. The theory that volume 
can be maintained while exploiting innovations is 
explosive. 

This year’s pre-Easter retailing of hosiery lacked 
snap, was the comment of some of the more promi- 
nent department managers, and, it was remarked, 
there was virtually nothing in the sales from which 
to arrive at conclusions as to vogue for spring and 
summer. Severe] of the leading New York retailers, 
it may be recalled, recently devoted considerable ef- 
fort to the exploitation of ingrain silk stockings, at 
prices ranging from around $1.35 to $2.95 a pair. 
True ingrain began waning as a popular stocking 
even before it felt the effect of woman’s preference 
for the high twist dull luster, and probably would 
have only a very limited sale if accepted as a pro- 
posed style revival. 


Some Talk of Mesh Revival. 


In conformity with the notion that style changes 
are necessary for arousing a new interest in hosiery 
and depend on something other than beggarly prices 
for making an appeal, meshes are being given some 
attention by style promoters, and last month were 
featured in more and more of the better stores. There 
has been increasing consumer interest in meshes, 
at prices from one dollar a pair to $1.65. This inter- 
est would be maintained longer if cheap cut-and- 
sewn numbers were kept off the market. 

Women that go in for style usually despise the 
cheap stuff; the element that wears the kinds built 
for price makes even the high priced seem common- 
place. That was clearly demonstrated soon after the 
mesh vogue had become fully installed last year. 
Viewed in this light, it seems unfortunate, for the 
originators of the true non-run types of stocking, 
that its introduction was premature and not well 


ff HE hosiery industry in its palmiest days prof- 


managed, besides. For it appears to some persons 
frank enough to voice their convictions, although not 
partial to non-run construction, that in the present 
emergency, with retail trade calling for style chang- 
es, the non-run stocking produced under the license 
of the Textile Patents Corporation comes very near 
to filling the bill from the standpoint of style com- 
bined with utility, and cheapened non-run hosiery an 
improbability, as cheapening is one of the evils 
guarded against by the patents corporation. 

The volume sales of women’s silk full-fashioned 
hosiery will be in a price range between 50 cents and 
one dollar a pair. But there remains ample room for 
snappy styles, by which to draw attention away from 
the mere matter of price, and procure concentration 
on improvement in the industry through the medium 
of style innovation. In view of sad experiences with 
some of the novelties of recent years, retailers other 
than those financially well equipped and claiming a cos- 
mopolitan clientele, are in no hurry to go outside the 
field of staples, and many of these do not avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to exploit imitations until 
so late that the cream has been pretty well skimmed 
off of the legitimate. Builders of full-fashioned hos- 
iery appear to have kept not more than about one 
step ahead of seamless interests in matter of devel- 
oping style construction outstanding for permanen- 


cy. 


New Models of Full-Fashioned Machinery 
- Reported for Competition with Obsolete Types 


According to statements by persons in position to 
know whereof they speak on mechanical improve- 
ment, it seems a safe prediction that old types of 89- 
and 42-gauge equipment—most of it obsolete al- 
though grinding out hosiery at a cost so low as to 
menace plants having modern machinery—are facing 
banishment with the introduction of new models 
about ready to go into commission in a few mills. It 
is stated machines of at least one 1933 model are 
geared for speeds that will make competition for old 
style machines utterly impossible. 

By some interests, the development of speedier 
long frame equipment for popular gauge hosiery is 
viewed as the answer of old time builders to the re- 
cent launching of the single head device of the Wild- 
man Manufacturing Co. It was believed by some fac- 
tors that because so much used full-fashioned ma- 
chinery—some of it of comparatively recent models 
—was available through plant liquidation by manu- 
facturer creditors and bankruptcy and receivership 
sales, there would be a very limited market this year 
for the regulation 24-section high speed equipment. 
It appeared from reports in April that enough new 
machines capable of knitting 10 to 12 more courses 
per minute than most of that in use, will be installed 
as a 1933 farewell to depression in the full-fashioned 
industry to leave little room for the slower and much 
worn types. 
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There continued during the greater part of April 
demand for used full-fashioned equipment of 39-, 42- 
and 45-gauge, and some sales were made to manu- 
facturers augmenting their plants for reducing ov- 
erhead in the severe price competition. One manu- 
facturer added two 45-gauge leggers because, he 
said, he had to, in order to keep operating cost at a 
low level. Buyers necessarily expect to acquire sec- 
ond-hand machinery at department store special sale 
prices, while most sellers who are not forced to dispose 
of equipment usually hold out for what prove to be 
prohibitive prices. There is thus less movement of 
machines from mill to mill than might be indicated 
by inquiries and eagerness to sell. 

While present equipment is capable of producing 
fine gauge hosiery very economically, retailing of 45- 
gauge all-over silk—some with Paris clocks—at 50 
cents a pair was not regarded as meaning excess 
output, but rather that sub-standard construction 
was the explanation. It is noted that inquiries for 
used machines seldom extend to finer than 45-gauge. 


Prices in the popular brackets appear to be pret- 
ty well established. It is therefore apparent, say ob- 
servers, that machine builders must for the present 
give no less consideration to consumer ideas of price 
than to style, since it has been demonstrated to man- 
agers of hosiery departments, say some of the more 
important buyers, that moderate price staples seem 
to have received preference over high price numbers 
which were somewhat conspicuous in the Easter of- 
ferings. It would therefore appear that equipment 
by which production is obtained on a more economi- 
cal plane will be welcomed by manufacturers. 


Praise for Synthetic Yarn Stocking ; 
Accompanies Complaint of Poor Silk 


With raw silk at a slightly higher level in April 
than at any time since last fall, silk interests pro- 
fessed to believe increases to around $2 a pound for 
85 per cent were a strong probability. For the same 
reasons that President Roosevelt favors legislation 
for securing to farmers profitable prices for their 
wool, cotton and various products, it is held by those 
assuming to arrive at conclusions in advance of hap- 
penings that Japan will move silk up, in order to 
derive a more substantial income from and for put- 
ting her principal industry more nearly on a parity 
with the textile raw material products of the United 
States. 

Constantly lowering prices for rayon, and in par- 
ticular the recent reduction, are held as virtually 
forcing Japan to get more effectively back of her 
silk industry. One report in the trade is that the 
Japanese government plans an advertising campaign 
for enlisting a wider interest in silk. This is one 
of a number of rumors which may prove to have 
been nothing more than propaganda in the interests 
of the silk importing trade. But the silk consuming 
trade seems expectant of announcements of a defi- 
nite bullish character, while complaining of alleged 
poor quality of silk at present coming from Japan. 

Inspection of women’s Duponaise full-fashioned 
hosiery, introduced in Philadelphia at John Wana- 


maker’s early in April, caused a manufacturer of 
silk stockings to say he wished silk might be not ob- 
tainable until the quality improves, for then, he 
went on, “We would be glad to knit Duponaise, which 
is free from rings.” The fact that it is ringless was 
stressed at Wanamaker’s and was regarded a factor 
in the reception accorded it. Besides possessing this 
quality, Duponaise is said by no less authority than 
that of several silk throwsters to be the most elastic 
of any synthetic yarn fabric. A hosiery manufac- 
turer states that by actual test Duponaise has shown 
equal service with silk. 

The stocking was put on sale at 45 cents a pair, 
simultaneously with announcement of a reduction in 
prices for rayon yarns. The Duponaise (a Dupont 
yarn) stocking is from Rosedale mill, Reading, Pa. 

The reports of identical manufacturers to the De- 
partment of Commerce for February 1933 and last 
year show a considerable decline in the production 
of women’s rayon hosiery from 1932 to February 
1933, the declines being 29,805 dozens, to 19,317 for 
full-fashioned, and 53,181 dozens, to 109,940, for 
seamless. A surprising showing in the February re- 
port is of a production of 100,926 dozens of women’s 
full-fashioned stockings or rayon in combination 
with cotton, compared with none reported for Feb- 
ruary 1932. 

An increase of 27 per cent from February 1932 is 
shown in the production of men’s seamless rayon 
stockings. The outstanding increase in any one de- 
scription of hosiery was 160 per cent for men’s cot- 
ton and wool mixed, of which the total for February 
this year was 119,685, while the total of the same 
combination, in all classes, was 128,312 dozens. In 
the report for men’s silk full-fashioned hosiery there 
is shown a decline for February this year to 7919 
dozens from 11,985 in the corresponding month of 
last year. 


Men Wearing Fewer Full Fashioned Socks. 


Production of men’s full-fashioned socks in 1931 
as reported by 13 manufacturers amounted to 258,- 
983 dozens, compared with 190,393 dozens reported 
by identical manufacturers in 1932. Production of 
men’s seamless by 102 identical manufacturers in 
1931 and 1932 increased by 439,310 dozens to 16,737,- 
042 dozens in 1932. 

The higher prices for full-fashioned doubtless 
retarded their sales. Now full-fashioned fancies in 
silk combination are making headway at 50 cents a 
pair, with still a wide gap between that price and 
seamless fancies of silk-cotton combination. An- 
nouncement of the Hoover Hosiery Co., Concord, N. 
C., and Chipman Knitting Mills, Easton, Pa., recently 
launching fancy construction full-fashioned numbers 
in a retail price range of 50 cents to one dollar, is 
believed to mark the beginning of a new and wider 
interest in men’s socks in the full-fashioned group. 

Why such wide disparity in prices as is seen in 
men’s half-hose of varying construction seems not so 
strange a question since the award of contracts at 
the Philadelphia quartermaster headquarters some 
weeks ago. The contract for cotton socks for the 
Marine Corps was awarded to Durham Hosiery Mills, 
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ANTI-CREASE Rayon Flat Crepe ? 


a rough matelasse 
crepes to sand crepes... 
from flat crepes to a wide variety 
of knitted underwear and hosiery 
—so runs the story of Enka yarns. 
@ If there is one particular feature 
of Enka yarns that stands out, it is 
their remarkable adaptability— 
second only to the never varying 
excellence of the yarns. 

@ Perhaps never before has this 
so desirable characteristic been 
as forcibly brought to the fore as 
in the development of the new 
anti-crease fabrics—probably the 
most important recent develop- 
ment in textile merchandising. The 
first rayon flat crepe offered with 
this new process used Enka yarns 
—vused them of course because 
of their established quality—but 
particularly because these yarns 
have shown themselves to take the 
anti-crease process with excep- 


tional effectiveness. 
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Made by Galey & Lord for six consecutive seasons of Enka yarns — 


finds in Enka the ideal yarn to take the new anti-crease process. 


* Wherever new fabrics are being evolved ... fabrics that are 
novel in their construction and finish but constant in their quality 
... there the intrinsic value of Enka yarns plays an important part. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION, 271 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 
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low bidder, at 4.88 cents a pair. The high bid, that 
of Elting Brothers, was 8.39 cents. A like disparity 
was seen in the bids for supplying woolen socks, A. 
W. McLellan, who received the contract, bidding low 
at 11 cents a pair, against a high of 17.02 cents, also 
by Elting Brothers. In cotton undershirts also there 
was a wide gap between high and low, J. P. Stevens 
& Co. receiving the award on a bid of 10.25 cents per 
garment, while the bid of the Standard Knitting 
Mills was 16 cents. 

The disparity in each case, it is pointed out, was 
greater by far than that, on a per centum basis, ap- 
pearing in quotations on silk full-fashioned hosiery, 
made to no set specifications, while no variation in 
details as to government work is permitted. In the 
case of the bids for government contracts the disparity 
represents no intention to cut prices, a practice which 
seems not likely to be eliminated from the competi- 
tion in hosiery except through acceptance of a man- 
ager, with unlimited power, for the whole industry. 

With less than 45 worsted spinners of sales yarn 
operating American plants, all efforts to establish 
uniform prices and maintain adherence to them have 
failed, and since it is shown that in a group of dyers 
of a distinctive class, with only a dozen competitors, 
price cutting goes on unrestrained, the spinners and 
probably all other textile groups will give up trying 
to stop it, leaving the operations of the law of sup- 
ply and demand to do that which other laws, adopted 
for emergencies, seem to have failed to effect. The 
woven label manufacturers have however, formed 
an organization for correcting evils persisting in 
their trade. 

Cost of Gray Hosiery and Unfinished. 

A manufacturer in Philadelphia is selling wom- 
en’s 39- and 42-gauge silk hosiery in the gray, at 
$2.85 a dozen, to a mill supplying retailers at $3.50 
a dozen. The seller of the gray hosiery wondered 
how the buyer could dye and finish, inspect and pair 
and pack the stockings in quarter-dozen cartons for 
the margin of 65 cents a dozen and sell at a profit. 
Commenting on the problem, another buyer of gray 
hosiery said some concerns manage to perform all 
these operations on a margin of 45 cents, and lose 
no money. All-over silk hosiery, gauge not specified 
when price is quoted, is bought in the gray and sold 
for $8 a dozen. It is described as “mill runs” and a 
shipment may contain about as many irregulars as 
regulars. It is on retail counters at 35 cents a pair 
—three pairs for one dollar-—yielding the retailer a 
comfortable mark-up. 

A Philadelphia mill with liquid assets in a ratio 
of 83 to 100 liabilities, as shown quite recently in 
an audit by certified accountants, is known to be 
making no stockings priced by its customers, yet 
maintaining steady operation of plant. Some of the 
price hosiery may be assumed to be the product of 
mills embraced in the 59 which were found by a 
group of expert accountants to have sustained losses 
in 1932, only 12 out of the 71 whose books and ac- 
counts were officially gone over by the members of 
this group of accountants finishing the year with a 
balance entry on the right side of the ledger page. 

It was a belief among scattered hosiers that some 
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low prices were to be expected after large retailers 
had made a survey of their Easter business. It was 
stated by manufacturers they sold little hosiery for 
promotion sales just before the festival when spring 
fashions were paraded, but that some leading stores 
planned for post-Easter special sales at substantial 
reductions from regular prices, with a view to hav- 
ing sales for April measure up to about the usual 
average, there having been disappointment over the 
relatively light volume during the first two weeks 
of April. It was the intention of a few manufactur- 
ers to produce only against orders while retailers 
with Easter left-overs were disposing of them. This 
attitude toward stock goods could be ascribed in 
part, however, to a feeling of uncertainty over farm 
relief legislation and a 30-hour week law, when and 
if enacted. There seemed no indication of an inten- 
tion to stock up with hosiery in expectation of ad- 
vancing prices due to possible inflation of currency. 


Buyers Report Southern Mills Active. 


Two buyers of hosiery for large retailing inter- 
ests who spent a week in the early part of April vis- 
iting some of the more important southern manu- 
facturers of standard lines of women’s silk full-fash- 
ioned, ventured a prediction, following the return 
to their respective posts in metropolitan primary 
market centers in the North, that the industry in at 
least three of the southern states will this year make 
a record for further expansion. 

One of the buyers referred to was not available 
for the purpose of an interview on his impressions 
of the conditions among mills visited, in the way of 
comparison with the full-fashioned situation in other 
centers with which they maintain relations. The 
other stated they found most of the mills operating 
on overtime schedules, with two shifts of employees. 
The South, he stated, “is making better hosiery than 
a few years ago—that is, more of the manufacturers 
have raised their quality standards,” it was indicat- 
ed by his comment. 

The buyer said he believed southern mills as a 
class had a relatively large share of the Easter busi- 
ness. “Quality is essential just now to success of a 
drive for an expansion of sales,” it was suggested, 
and a drive is what some elements in the trade are 
expecting of the full-fashioned hosiery manufactur- 
ers in the southern field, this year, encouraged by 
gains said to have been made in 1932 and by the fact 
that trade in most textile lines is regarded as defi- 
nitely on an upward turn, since prices for the natur- 
al products of agriculture that enter into almost every 
division of textile manufacture appear to be ruling 
higher for a long pull, in spite of recent reductions 
among artificially produced raw commodities. 

It seems a logical conclusion that the increases in 
production and shipments of full-fashioned stock- 
ings which statistics indicate for the five years to 
1932 inclusive should be easily maintained in 1933. 
Statistics supporting this view are comprised in the 
chart or graph issued recently by the Textile Ma- 
chine Works based on reports of manufacturers to 
the Department of Commerce. Each year, beginning 
with 1928, these figures show, shipments gained 
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sharply, always attaining their peak in October and 
sinking to their bottom in July, a new low record 
being established in July 1932, the same year in 
which the peak for production and shipments was 
reached. The monthly reports for 1932 used in the 
graph were from 298 identical establishments. The 
next high year for production and shipments was 
1930, when monthly reports from 313 identical es- 
tablishments were received. The low for shipments 
during the five years covered by the Textile Machine 
Works graph was in 1931, when only 282 establish- 
ments reported to the Department of Commerce. 

An important point disclosed by the chart is that 
in each of the five years both production and ship- 
ments in October were well above the monthly av- 
erage for the year and measurably below the aver- 
age, in July of each year. In the event the record for 
low for 1933 be registered in July, it might seem 
that, in view of sharp curtailment of output in the 
first quarter of the year, it will fall below that of 
1932. 

It is interesting to note in connection with this 
premise that production of women’s full-fashioned in 
February this year was about 180,000 dozens less 
than in the corresponding month of last year, as re- 
ported by 296 identical establishments. There was 
indicated also a lower output in January this year 
than for 1932. But as stocks at the end of February 
showed a substantial decline, it seems not improb- 
able that production for the second quarter of 1933 
will be considerably greater than for the first quar- 
ter. It is within the range of probabilities that, in 
view of the introduction of Duponaise as a synthetic 
yarn for stockings, future reports will indicate an 
increase in output of rayon hosiery. 


Fair Volume of Underwear Business Booked 
Before Manufacturers Withdrew Their Lines 


Heavier bookings of orders for winter weight cot- 
ton underwear for men than had been contemplated 
in the uncertain outcome of pending legislation have 
been entered by most of the leading manufacturers. 
For a time just after the clouded primary markets 
took on a more cheerful aspect there was a fair 
measure of activity in men’s heavies, and simulta- 
neously orders for men’s summer models came from 
hiding. In a general summing up for the March- 
April buying spell the trade accounted for a more 
satisfactory situation than during the placing of 
initial orders in recent years. Prices were asserted 
among buyers to be attractive to buyers and high 
enough to yield a fair return for manufacturers. 

When a number of lines were withdrawn about 
April 1st, it was expected by manufacturers that 
unless federal legislation took a course different 
from that which seemed indicated, prices would be 
moved up by perhaps 50 cents a dozen for the lower 
price union suits. At that time the 30-hour week bill 
was headed for no one knew where, and farm relief 
and currency inflation were very much in the air, 
and it was realized that for manufacturers to obli- 
gate themselves for deliveries at the then quotation 
might start some of them on the way to involuntary 
liquidation. Jobbers took the stand that if legisla- 
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tion increased prices there would be no escape from 
paying them, but were content to await the action of 
the Administration powers. So, obviously, the under- 
wear markets became decidedly tame in contrast 
with their activity during the alloted sales period. 
It is understood that during that period, to April 1, 
a much larger volume of business was placed than in 
a similar period of last year. 

To some of the buyers who have sounded manu- 
facturer sentiment in the desirability of passage of 
the Black 30-hour bill it appeared that the busy man- 
ufacturers were opposed to it, whole those who felt 
they had not received their share of the business, 
favored it. It seemed an impression among mill men 
that sentiment among leading distributors was decid- 
edly against passage of the measure on the ground that 
any legislation tending to increase prices of commodi- 
ties would retard business. In other words, as stated by 
a well known buyer, “Prices maintained at a low but 
proper level will have the effect of increasing con- 
sumption, and the use of more underwear will in- 
crease demand, make for the higher prices for which 
there is a clamor, and in sequence provide more em- 
ployment. Mills will increase their sales faster while 
present prices last than after action by Congress 
forces advances.” 

An incident in the experience of a manufacturer 
several weeks ago offering women’s cotton under- 
wear to the buyer for a large chain store organiza- 
tion serves to illustrate how business may be made 
to suffer while legislation directly affecting sales is 
pending. “We are filling in assortments, but add- 
ing nothing new to any of our lines while there is 
talk of a heavy tax on chain organizations operating 
more than a very few stores,” said the buyer, who is 
well known to numbers of manufacturers of men’s 
and children’s socks at five to 10 cents a leg. He 
added that a sure way to arouse the public against 
increasing taxation is to “tax the chain stores, with 
more customers than any other class of retailing or- 
ganizations, and providing for manufacturers in 
many lines a better outlet for their products than 
through any other class of distributors to the pub- 
lic.” 


Jobbers Show More Interest in Sweaters 
As Bathing Suit Output Nears Season's End 


Jobbers are, it is admitted among mill heads, in 
a dilemma as to purchases of heavy weight underwear 
this spring, but they are losing no time in the matter 
of moving light weights to retailers, as these will 
likely be in service before the pending bills affect- 
ing commodity prices have been disposed of. The 
longer strides in distribution of summer weights 
were made since the beginning of April, climatic 
conditions being more favorable to the marketing of 
seasonal goods. 

There has been a fair amount of repeat order business 
in women’s cotton underwear, but it is stated virtu- 
ally no business in medium weights for the fall 
trade has been written. This, however, is in keep- 
ing with the general practice of leading buyers in 
recent years. 

Sweater coat manufacturers felt a few weeks ago 
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ASH PROMISES and 
Be cas claims of one sort 
or another may land occa- 
sional yarn orders—but busi- 
ness that repeats of its own 
accord results from quality 
and uniformity. 


The quality and uniformity 
of Quissett is evidenced 
through the predominance 
of this brand on current spec- 
ification sheets. A predomi- 
nance that has enjoyed con- 
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years of progressive, de- 
pendable service. 
Carded and Combed Yarns 
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with colattal box design 


Colorful design in textile boxes as handled by Old 
Dominion is a sound step forward in increasing sales 
.. . for color by Old Dominion is scientifically exe- 
cuted to add a convincing note of quality—and a 
profitable eye-appeal to your package. Write nearest 
plant for samples, prices. 


OLD DOMINION BOX COMPANY, INC. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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Charlotte, N. C. 
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Was Such Protection so Reasonable 


Today, Stewart Chain Link Wire Fence, with its improved 
construction details, offers the maximum amount of protection 
against intruders and trespassers. And, today, the cost of 
installing a durable Stewart Chain Link Wire Fence is at its 
lowest ebb. 


Write for literature and name of local Stewart representative. 


The STEWART IRON WORKS COMPANY, Inc. 
912 Stewart Block 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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that they had succeeded in lining up some business 
in fall numbers. Having been some months behind 
the usual schedule for bathing suits, jobbers seemed 
to take liberties with manufacturers in the matter 
of initial orders for sweaters. This business is 
planned to follow the finish of the production season 
for bathing suits, which should be active until the 
last minute for delivery to retailers, for jobbers this 
year have not favored mills with the usual volume of 
business. 

Some of the manufacturers of low price swim 
suits, to retail for about $1.39 per garment, were last 
month so well sold ahead that they were accepting 
no business for new accounts. There are compara- 
tively few of these, however, and with them the or- 
ders came with a rush at near the eleventh hour. 
Manufacturers claiming to be seriously short of or- 
ders laid the blame to the bank holiday. It is known, 
however, that the bank holiday had nothing more to 
do with their slack business than had Easter, Good 
Friday or any other holiday, and that credits have 
been a factor in scarcity of orders in quite a num- 
ber of mills. 

Jobbers, it is pointed out, realizing they were 
making commitments under what seemed precarious 
conditions, explained they were limiting orders to 
practically known needs, and placing them with man- 
ufacturers who they believed would be able to com- 
plete deliveries regardless of turns in the markets. 
Almost any manufacturer willing to accept buyers’ 
offers could get enough promises to accept delivery, 
to fill their order books. 

It was said of some jobbers that they gave orders 
for duplicate quantities to each of several mills, to 
feel assured that in the event of an unexpected 
rush late in the delivery period they could be reason- 
ably certain of having their needs taken care of. 
With reports to this effect existent, mills became shy 
of some of the business proffered in April by dis- 
tributors not hitherto on their books. Thus it hap- 
pens that bathing suits are liable to be in short sup- 
ply for immediate delivery if the outdoor bathing 
season opens auspiciously. 

Much of the business said by a few of the sweater 
manufacturers to have been “lined up,” to be in pro- 
cess soon after May 1, is understood to be tentatively 
promised by the buyers for several chain store or- 
ganizations. Mills have been angling in the chain 
store pools for several weeks in expectation of nib- 
bles by which the prospective haul in the near fu- 
ture might be estimated. That they feel reasonably 
sure of receiving at least a part of the business in 
prospect was indicated when in mid-April a few 
manufacturers obtained options on worsted yarns in 
lots of 25,000 to 50,000 pounds. 

In previous years the jobbing trade was prone to 
consider sweaters for fall so soon as it became 
known that large chain stores and catalog houses 
had placed contracts. If tradition runs true this year, 


some activity in sweaters should develop in May. 
There has been little animation in the sweater pri- 
mary markets, and no great momentum was attained 
in the trading in bathing suits until jobbers last 
month commenced sending orders to cover for their 
sales to retailers. 
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—and like many other mills, 
do away with “uncertainty” 


These finishes when used 
in the proper combination 
and proportion will give you 
“any desired degree of Low 
Lustre; Water and Spot Proof- 
ing, Softness or Elasticity,—and 
only “ONE” bath is required. 


We'll be glad to send fu ther 
details,—or have one of our 
practical men call upon you. 
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OFFER THE ADVANTAGES OF 
LARGE FACILITIES — QUICK SERVICE 





THEY CAN READILY SUPPLY 
ANY TWIST, PLY, OR PUT-UP IN 
CARDED OR DOUBLE CARDED 
YARNS FOR KNITTING, WEAV- 
ING OR INSULATING IN ALL 
NUMBERS FROM 3’s TO 40’s. 


Selling Agents: 


WatTERMAN, CuRRIER & CO. 
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BOSTON CHARLOTTE NEW YORK 
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REVIEW OF THE YARN MARKET 





Philadelphia, Pa., April 17th, 1933. 
HE rise in cotton during the first half of April 
not only carried prices for yarns to a logically 
higher level, but had the effect of giving to 
quotations more of the element of firmness, which 
could, obviously, be attributed to the rising market. 
It soon became apparent to operators in sales yarn 
that consuming manufacturers were not prepared, aft- 
er the period of comparative steadiness on low levels, 
for the increasing strength of the markets for yarns, 
with which, of course, contracting had nothing to do. 
It was evident there were factors which were more 
effective in halting yarn trades than was the admit- 
tedly increasing fundamental betterment in their pro- 
motion. 

After cotton had soared by approximately 50 points 
in the course of a fortnight, asking prices for carded 
on the basis of 10s single represented the cost price 
of cotton plus 71% cents a pound, in conformity with 
suggestions submitted at the meeting of spinners in 
Charlotte, N. C., in March. Sales prices have been 
what buyer and seller agreed upon as a trading basis. 
While not closely following the listed quotations as 
arrived at from fluctuations in cotton, the deviations 
are regarded as not reflecting intended price competi- 
tion to anywhere near the extent to which it was prac- 
ticed for many months. In this one respect alone, it 
is conceded, the deliberations at the Charlotte meet- 
ing of carded yarn producers has been productive of a 
greater tendency to stabilization. 

As April wore on, with less unsteadiness in the 
markets, there was reported a decline in demand for 
knitting yarns, which until a few weeks before had 
been leading in activity. This might be ascribed to a 
situation in the markets for heavyweight cotton un- 
derwear which was said to be especially pronounced 
in the Mohawk Valley section, manufacturers having 
covered for their initial selling and withdrawn their 
lines pending the disposition of then pending Federal 
legislation. Consumers of weaving yarns had not in 
the meantime increased their yarn bookings, and in 
mid-April were reported deferring their buying for 
the same reasons imputed to the knitting group. There 
had developed, however, somewhat more interest in 
finer counts of carded with the advancing season for 
light weight underwear. 

It was common comment in the trade that possi- 
bility of passage of the 30-hour week bill and imposi- 
tion of a proposed tax on cotton accounted for the de- 
ferred interest in cotton yarns, as well as other textile 
raw materials. As described by important yarn 
traders. “All hands are scared; there is no speculative 
buying.” 

There has been a fair amount of spot business in 
both carded and combed peeler yarns, sellers usually 
obtaining prices conforming to the market. There 


was little incentive for trying to place contracts, es- 
pecially as numbers of spinners had signified a deter- 
mination to book no business for deliveries beyond 30 
days, a few designating 60 days as their dead line. 


Blanket orders for 50,000 to 100,000 pounds of knit- 
ting yarns were offered quite recently single combed 
peeler being embraced in the offers to buy. It trans- 
pired that bids varied, by how much was not dis- 
closed, but sellers whose bids were close to the list 
declared the business went elsewhere. Reports of sale 
prices are to be regarded indefinite. 

Mercerizers reporting through their Philadelphia 
houses state there has been some catching up in the 
matter of specifications, but that new business in April 
was in very light volume. Prices for two-ply mer- 
cerized combed peeler are in a range 45 to 50 cents for 
60s, little attention being given to offers of less than 
47 cents, it is related. 


Philadelphia prices published April 15th follow: 
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Carpet Yarns. 
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Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins and Warps. 
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QUICK FACTS— 





Exceptionally Stable 
e 
Extremely Soluble 
Thorough Penetration 


* 

Higher SO, Content 
a 

Cuts Time 

© 

Saves on Dyestuffs 
e 

Gives Finer Finish 
2 


For All Fabrics 


e 
Reasonably Priced 





WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
and details, stating opera- 


tion and type fabric. Ask 
for Booklet. 
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ALIPHATIC ESTER SULPHATE 
and GLYCERYL SULPHATES 


With this NEW series, the ONYX laboratories place within reach of 
every Throwster, Bleacher, Dyer and Finisher, vastly superior com- 
pounds for processing and finishing all types of fabric. 


In mill practice, these compounds are hurdling the severest tests pos- 
sible, without failure. Resisting boiling in organic acids and salts— 
standing up under hard or calcerous waters—working in operations 
using Metallic Salts . . . with no signs of breaking or spotting. 


The series meets the demand for economical production. Much smaller 
amounts are required for each operation. Production is speedier. 
Seconds and re-runs are reduced. And, most important, the fair price 
gives every mill a chance to benefit. 

Results achieved are setting new standards. In Dyeing—clear, level, 
thoroughly penetrated shades are assured—with substantial savings in 
Dyestuffs. Boil off is penetrating and cleansing. Finish is beautiful, 
soft and rich. 


The New Series: 


ALIPHATIC ESTER SULPHATE OLEO GLYCERYL SULPHATE 
For Penetrating and Wetting out in the For Finishing, Softening and lubricating 
dyebath. For Kierboiling, Throwing, Vat marigag o a ena meer For ore. 
ae A aR a al > cal ing Finishing Kierboiling osiery i 
Pe, SE BSS Les Off, Silk Throwing and as a base for emul- 


sions 
PALMITO GLYCERYL SULPHATE STEARO GLYCERYL SULPHATE 
For Scouring Wool. For Boiling Off Cot For Softening and Finishing Cotton, Rayon 
ton and Rayons. Silks, ete. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 


JERSEY CIT Y,N.3. 





Specialists on Finishing Materials 


Midwestern Repr.: MAHER COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Chicago, IIL. 
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S an exhaust agent for the dye bath, Formic Acid is less Other Grasselli Chemicals 
expensive than other acids, all things considered. In For Textile Manufacturers 
addition, Formic offers several other unique advantages Acetic Acid Caitte Rete Oxalic Acid 


. . it produces brighter shades with many of the dyestuffs Acetate of Soda Solid and Flake Phosphate of Soda 
Acetate of Lead Chloride of Lime Silicate of Soda 


-- saves dyes, by a more complete exhaust . . . imparts Alums, U. S. P. Chloride of Zinc Sulphate of Alumina 


no objectionable odor ... leaves no acid residue in any Aqua Ammonia Epsom Salts Sulphate of Soda, 
Barium Chloride Glauber's Salt Anhydrous 
Bi-Chromate of Soda Lactic Acid Sulphite of Soda 


. * . Bi-Sulphate of Soda Muriatic Acid Sulphide of Soda 
Prompt shipment in convenient 120 Ib. carboys, from any of Bi-Sulphite of Soda Nitric Acid Sulphuric Acid 


material ... used on a wide variety of fabrics. 


our branches listed below. Carbonate of Soda Tri-Sodium Phosphate 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York and Export Office: 350 Fifth Avenue 
Grasseul]) Birmingham ° Charlotte . Cincinnati * Milwaukee ° New Orleans . Pittsburgh ° St. Louis Grasse) 
Boston . Chicago ° Detroit ° New Haven ° Philadelphia . Rensselaer, N. Y. . St. Paul 


SAN FRANCISCO, 584 Mission Street LOS ANGELES, 2260 East 15th Street 
Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LTD., Acids and General Chemicals Division — Montreal and Toronto 
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Why Not SHARE Your 


Processing Problems? 


BF increased importance of style and the difficulty of 
finding something that can be made at a profit are forc- 
ing more and more frequent changes in the production of 
many mills. These changes in turn require changes in 
processing materials and methods. 


Under such conditions and in view of the rapid advances in 
chemical science, it is scarcely to be expected that even the 
most capable and most experienced of plant chemists can 
be entirely self-sufficient; particularly when his major ef- 
forts are necessarily confined to ‘‘getting the goods out on 
time’’ rather than to laboratory research. 


Fully appreciating the situation, we have long since taken 
steps to provide an adequate consulting service for our cus- 
tomers, as well as a complete line of high grade processing 
materials. 


This company is peculiarly well fitted to render advisory 
service. First we are manufacturers of chemicals as well 
as distributors. Second we are large enough so that we can 
afford the best in laboratory equipment and personnel. And 
last, but not least, we can draw on a ‘‘gold mine”’ of prac- 
tical experience gained in over a century of service to the 
textile industry. And after all ‘‘experience is the best 
teacher.”’ 


Are YOU using Arnold-Hoffman service as well as 
Arnold-Hoffman products? The service is free. Why not 
share your processing problems with us? 


Arnold-Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1815 
Providence . New York . Boston . Philadelphia . Charlotte 


ARNOLD-HOFFMAN PRODUCTS: Warp Dressing e¢ Finishing Materia!s 
Soluble Gums e Sizing Materials ¢ Soaps e¢ Soluble Oils ¢ Sulphonated 
Oils e¢ Alizarine Assistant ¢ Pigment Colors « SOLE AGENTS for BELLE 
ALKALI CO. of Belle, W. Va., Mfrs. of Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder and 
Caustic Soda (solid and flaked). 








a What you 


COTTON 


should know about 


\ arp sizing as well as 


printing, dyeing and finishing proc- 
esses offer many problems in the use 
of starches, dextrines and gums. The 
selection of the proper products is of 
great importance. Listed below are 
selected products available for the 
purposes and conditions of exacting 
textile manufacturers. 

These starches, dextrines and gums 
are manufactured by carefully con- 
trolled and standardized methods. 
Purity and uniformity are guaran- 
teed. Economy and efficiency are at- 
tested by the constantly increasing 
number of users who are getting sat- 
isfactory results. 


THIN BOILING STARCHES 
EAGLE TWO STAR 
FOXHEAD EAGLE THREE STAR 
EAGLE FOUR STAR 


THICK BOILING STARCHES 
GLOBE PEARL BUFFALO 
C. P. SPECIAL FAMOUS N. 
PEERLESS 
DEXTRINES 

DARK CANARY 
BRITISH GUM 


WHITE 
CANARY 





IMPORTANT 


Our research department will be glad to furnish 
additional information regarding the types and 
uses of these and other products as applied to the 
special needs of the Textile Industry. Write to— 





STARCHES 


nUEOUUEUEOEONONANONONeGeOeOEOCOvONEnOGeGeeueUeNUOCuOnEHOOEOOEDOOOEOELODEQOGEONONOGEQUQEOONOEOLATOOOOOEDIOOGADEOUGOUELOENEOEOUUUOUOOLOEUOOUOUELEEVEDEUADEUETEOUEOUOETLONDEVEDOEUEHEOEUUUTLOONEOELEOEDEOOUADOEVEC EN EURO EH EUNENENEREHNHEUOO EET OEREDOENENEHENENENENAHEEEDOROEHNENRNONDNEY 


tine SODENNNNNONEORONOEONOOOO NEON 


CORN PRODUCTS) 


REFINING COMPANY 
Lo 17 Battery Place e New York City Aa 
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CIBANONE 


VIOLET 2 BW 


DOUBLE PASTE OR POWDER 


A BRILLIANT PURE BLUE VIOLET 
FOR COTTON, RAYON AND SILK 
DYEING AND PRINTING 





WATER - SPOT - PROOF 
GRADE A 
FASTNESS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
PACKAGE DYEING 
SKEINS AND STOCK 
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IN A SINGLE OPERATION 


eee REMOVES Starch 


Waxes and Insoluble Oils 


@ Desize and boil-off in one opera- 
tion. Eliminate pre-malting. @ Works 
best at the boil — May be applied in 
a jig, open type washer or pressure 
kier. @ For processing rayon crepe, 
taffetas, twills, rayon alpaca and 

all grades of cotton goods. 

» @ The adoption of Diazonol 

A. C. will increase pro- 

duction and cut costs. 

Request Demonstra- 

tion Now.... 





ARKANSAS CO- INC 





“2°V°ION OZVIAG 





233 
BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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VICTOR 
MILL BOILS THIN! 
PENETRATES the WARP! 
STARCH Carries the WEIGHT into the Cloth! 
“The Weaver’s Friend” 






Insures Good Running Work! 

KEEPS HELP Satisfied! 

100 Percent Production! 
Distributed By 

DANIEL H. WALLACE °°" Greenville, S. C. 


C. B. ILER, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
F. M. WALLACE, COLUMBUS, GA. 
L. J. CASTILE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















BOSSON & LANE, INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established Jan. 1, 1895 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


High Grade Castor Oil Products 
Sulphonated-Saponified 









Soluble Oil Para Soap Oil | 
Turkey Red Oil Castor Soap Oil | 
Soluble Pine Oil B & L Bleaching Oil 






PENTRALYN, . bey rd a Beam, Spool, Bobbin 

Bleach Softener CSO, Finishing Sizings and Softeners. 
VICTROLYN, $5 cpryssicelpecsant in warp scing. Ponotratng 

B & L Bleachers’ Bluings and Violet Tints 
GOOD MONEY VALUES-FREEDOM FROM WORRY 
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Solve Your 
Soap Problems 


With 
ARMOUR’S 
Textile Soaps 


Uniform quality and super-excellence of Armour’s 
Textile Soaps are not accidental! Choice selected 
raw materials — proven, tested manufacturing 
processes—and strict laboratory control, combine 
to produce a product of unusual merit. 


What more could you desire—unless it were posi- 
tive assurance of immediate and efficient delivery 
service? Armour and Company’s 400 branches, 
covering every section of the entire country, are 
your guarantee of prompt delivery from a con- 
venient source of supply. 


Armour and Company maintain a complete and 
practical chemical Research Department that is 
at all times at the call of Textile Mills for render- 
ing advice and suggestions. Skilled chemists 
whose life work has been the study of soap and of 
textile methods—field men always ready to assist 
with products. Just a note will bring this service 
to you. 


Flint Shredded Chips 
Neutral Olive Chips 
Industrial Chips 
Topaz Chips 

Pure Palm Chips 
Pure Palm Solid 


Blended Palm Solid 
Red Oil Soap 

Neutral Olive Powder 
Olive Oil Solid 

Olive Oil Bars 

Olive Fig Soap 


Write for samples and 
full particulars. 





ARMOUR ano COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL SOAP DEPARTMENT 
1355 W. 31st St. Chicago, II. 
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BRETOR 
mil ta. ie) F 
PROCESS 


Original and fundamental Oil 
Conditioning Process protected by 
Patent 1,550,396 


The above patent covers the 
conditioning of cotton fibres 


with mineral oil. 





SUBSEQUENT METHODS OF 
OIL SPRAYING ARE _ IN- 
FRINGEMENTS AND SUIT 
HAS BEEN BROUGHT BY US 
TO PROTECT OUR EXCLUSIVE 
PATENT RIGHTS. 





Nine years in pursuing the 
development of the original 
Breton Minerol Process is a 
guarantee of perfected knowl- 
edge in the lubricant Minerol 


and in its application to fibres. 


Use 





Specially processed for 
the control of moisture 
obtained from humidi- 


fication in the mills, 


_ BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE.NEW YORK 
Sa RR A 
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CUUUOTERDPEEEETUEDNEHHtaDD 


ESSENTIALS 


for highest quality bleached 
goods at lowest unit cost — 


B E C CO Up-to-date mills all 


over the United States 
Concentrated have discovered these 
Thal telei a. a modern oe 
tials to a superior an 
PEROXIDE economical bleach. 
Becco Concentrated 
Hydrogen Peroxide plus Becco Technical 
rvice means a careful, accurate application 
of peroxide to your bleaching requirements. 
The result, to which so many mills bear 
testimony: the highest quality bleached 
goods at lowest unit cost. Beeco can be 


adapted to the bleach- 
3 a tO) 


ing of any fabric— 
raw stock, yarns, knit 

TECHNICAL 
SERVICE 


goods, hosiery, piece 
goods, specimens 
etc. Write for full 
details. 


BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. 
: BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
TORONTO MONTREAL 


BOSTON CHARLOTTE 


TE Mn nn Heures 


THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
And Advertising Terms 


buyer and seller to use. Before the A. B. 
C. was founded, few advertising terms 
were used and understood in the same 
way by everybody. ‘‘Net paid circula- 
tion,’’ for instance, meant ten or eleven 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations is the 
cutting edge of the ‘‘Truth in Circula- 
tion’’ movement. 


Today, nearly fifteen hundred publica- 


tions of every type, published in the 
United States and Canada, make detailed 
semi-annual statements through the 
A. B. C. as to the size of their circulations, 
where they distribute their copies and 
how they build up and maintain their sub- 
scription lists. Every year, the traveling 
auditors of the Bureau visit these publica- 
tions and examine and report on the ac- 
curacy of their circulation claims. 


One of the most important contribu- 
tions, if not the most important, which the 
A. B. C. has made to the intelligent sale 
and purchase of advertising space is the 
establishment of a uniform language for 


different things. The A. B. C. has given 
definite meanings to words and terms. 
When an advertiser is comparing a num- 
ber of different publications, he knows 
that the same word used in the report of 
one publication means exactly the same 
thing in the reports on the others. 

Fair trading without standardized 
terms is an obvious impossibility. Be- 
cause the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
has given advertising terms unequivocal 
definitions, advertisers are today able to 
transact business with publications, free 
from the dangers of misunderstanding 
and of being misunderstood. 


Grant Bldg. COTTON Atlanta, G 
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CHROMAZINE and 
CHROMACID (for 
Textile —e 


Standard | EY Pe 


BATHING 
SUITS— 














LAVOSAL COLORS 





ACEKO (Acid) 

AMIDINE (Direct) 

weeny Direct) A series of Azo Acid Dyestuffs having 
AMIDAZO (Devel op) level dyeing properties with Acetic 
KROMEKO (Chrome) Acid. Very well suited for bathing 


suits because of their light fastness 
and fastness to sea water and milling. 
Recommended also for dyeing jersey 


COTTON 


ETHONIC (Level 
CAMACYL (Reg. U.S. 


LAVOSAL (Fast to 


one Acid) 


Pat. Off.) 
(for Acetate Silks) 
THION 


(Sulphur) 


BLACK B. EB. CO 
BRILLIANT BL 






RED G. CONC. 


Write for samples, color c 
and prices. 


Salt Water and 
Washing) 





JOHN CAMPBELL 





American Dyestuff Manufacturers 


75 Hudson Street New York C 


ye knit materials, silks and weight- 
egg SERIES: 


hart 





ity 





gut, 


% 
“a 
THE KALI CO. ARE THE 4 
KZ 
ORIGINAL PIONEERS OF zZ 
fA 
PINE OIL PRODUCTS. A 
aS 
Ss 
<a 
If you have any problem that can be solved ¢ 
through the use of Pine Oils or their com- 
pounds, write to our Research Department = 


git Ht tT " Wy, 
\ 4 


% 


and get the facts we can give you out of our 
long experience in our laboratory and trough 
tests we have made in a practical way in 
textile plants all over the country. 


Use KALI KIER OIL in both the kier and 
in boiling out. It has been outstandingly 
successful for 18 years. Also popular for 
the same purposes is KALPIKIER. Our 
KALPINOL is an ideal sulphonated Pine Oil 
for penetration and leveling of shades. 


Use our KALPISCOUR for wool scouring 
and fulling, and our ART SILK BOIL-OFF 
OIL for boiling off rayon. 


The 
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For Over Year, 


HYDROSOL—the i 


and Penetrant—Has been 


doing a thorough job 
























O the immense satisfaction of mills and 

dyehouses, HY DROSOL has been used as 
a scour on all fibers and mixtures. Removes 
mineral oil and other foreign matter and 
keeps bath in perfect solution. Works with 
or without soap. Prevents formation of lime 
soaps.... HYDROSOL is exceptionally valu- 
able as a penetrant. It permits complete 
penetration and insures clear, level dyeings. 


HYDROSOL is practical, economical and 
thorough. 


Our new folder, “Hydrosol, the 
Scour and Penetrant,” on request 


ie Laarel _— 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


wM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 
2600 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia 


See Textile Catalogs, page 186 
Laurel has been solving Textile Treating Problems since 1909 


IN THE KIER BOIL 








_ Gives better whites - - Saves bleach 


ETSO, sodium metasilicate,°? is a new 

type alkali, high powered, but gentle 
with the fibers. It has detergent properties 
not shared by other alkalies. 


The result is improved white goods with the 
accompanying economy of bleach. For heavy 
goods, the extra boil is often omitted when 
Metso is used. 


Numerous mills have proved Metso to be the 
alkali assistant for improving quality and re- 


ducing costs. 
©U. S. PAT. 1898707 


Write for further information, 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


General Offices and Laboratory 
121 S. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago Office: 205 W. WACKER DRIVE 
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Devennnanenessanannsvorvenianenonesneeenanny 





vera eeeagernnppagnavenionedy 


Cotton Card Grinders 


Woolen and Worsted 
Card Grinders 


Napper Roll Grinders | 


Calender Roll Grinders 
| Your Greatest Opportunity | : | | 


| for Profitable Operation | Shear Grinders 
K Bobbin Strippers — | | 
Type-K . . . decided savings in —_ = All Makes of Grinders Promptly : \ 
| fnetalling ‘the ‘Type K Bobbin. Stripper || and Thoroughly Repaired 


| 
. . « because it has decided advantages | 
over any other method. You can greatly 





eveanNnpanE ONS O Neo oonuononoerNonOONE TELCO 


reduce your operating costs this year by 
installing a Type K. Write for “Type K 


i B S. ROY & SON COM PANY 
THE TERRELL MACHINE CO., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Established 1868 
Mr. Luther Pilling, Dapisten as oe ee & Co. age een gy rere 
° n T e itat = 
go ty BA and ao” aml nnelae Rares. ee E Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


wie TL { 


Things are happening 


in n. WASHINGTON 





AN UP-TO-DATE 
PRINTING PLANT 


equipped with modern machinery and a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 
















this publication, a trial order on your | eae 
“Ihe : Avenue 
printing needs. ey 


We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special at- 
tention to the minutest detail. 


. Shifting Political Scenes Attract 
Business Men as Well as Hordes of 
Sightseers . . . When You Come, 
Make Reservations at the Hotel 
Where Government Personages 
Reside and Great Events Occur. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


en tT 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a full bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS R. L. Pollio, Manager 


DALTON GEORGIA | WASHINGTON, D.C. 


| aNADNEAAPRENASEAOOOROGLOA LOREEN Ti enineniacnecneniiientey eu necnrannenety: VURDEOUOUNSORERGENLOOEDONEEAAtOO Dono eNtroLeniorteeneceaonnsceonsascooreconentneanest UUREUOUOANEU OT ERAORNAHOOEE Gabarrenenncinn AUUADDESLOSDEREGLO ERA OUSUSUDUTAGLOREAAAEUEREDOSESEAEGAASONDADOULAVOLUDOEEERDERLGGNAEEDERAE SELON AU LOOUOUNUNLOUISUASONUCNEUOCOLEUENUCeniouagoni nD AAUUEAU RERUN EARS ROR OOCeERD 







enenernavenenneniny 


Single rooms from $4 
Double rooms from $6 
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MR. SPINNER 
HAVE YOU 
CONSIDERED 


The question of this year’s cotton being exceed- 
ingly “trashy and dirty”? Accordingly are you 
turning out “trashy and dirty” yarns with ex- 
cessive waste in your carding room? Does your 
product meet the exact requirements of your 
customers? Do you want to deliver a better 
product to your customers? If so, have your 
winders equipped with ECLIPSE YARN 
CLEANERS. They will guarantee you a better 
and cleaner yarn with no additional production 
cost. 


The ECLIPSE YARN CLEANER is guaranteed 
to improve the quality of your yarn. 

Request us to have a representative call and dem- 
onstrate to your entire satisfaction what the 
ECLIPSE YARN CLEANER can do for you. 
THE ECLIPSE YARN CLEANER is standard 
equipment in many up-to-date cotton mills. 

The ECLIPSE YARN CLEANER 
can be attached to Foster and 
Universal winders and spoolers. 


Telegraph or telephone us collect 
for a demonstration— 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Southern Representative: 
J. D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1651, Charlotte, N. O. 


ECLIPSE 


IMPROVED 
Yarn Cleaner 
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Johnson 3-Roll Universal Quetsch 
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Essential to Better Warp Sizing 


Illustrations below show most effective ways of apply- 
ing size to viscose, acetate and other synthetic yarn 
warps. 


Viscose 


Type 
Warps 


which are 
very absorb- 
ent — highly 
| susceptible to 
stretch when 
wet—should be drawn with dry nip and either fed to 
point where solution is applied, as in A. or run through 
solution, as in B. Single squeeze is sufficient. 





Acetate 
Warps 


— highly re- 
sistant to 
moisture and 
Size solution 
—may be 
drawn with wet nip and given double squeeze to insure 
thorough penetration. This illustration shows method 
used for warps that require light sizing. 





Acetate 
Warp 


shown run- 
ning directly 
through solu- 
tion and _ be- 
ing given 
For warps which need heavy sizing. 





double squeeze. 


Acetate 
Warps 


run directly 
through solu- 
tion and giv- 
en single 
or double 


squeeze, de- tite ' 
pending on requirements. Illustration shows the im- 


mersion roll which may be raised out of the solution 
when it is necessary to stop warp. 

Write for further information 

regarding these various methods. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON 


‘Paterson, New Jersey 
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SHEARS THAT ARE FULLY AUTOMATIC ; 
ALLOWING ONE OPERATOR TO RUN A : 
BATTERY : 


BALL BEARING THROUGHOUT WITH 
ZERK SYSTEM OF LUBRICATION 


PATENTED SUCTION DRAWS ALL LOOSE : 
ENDS FROM SELVAGES INTO KNIVES : 
WITHOUT AID OF BRUSHES : 


BRUSHES PROVIDED WHEN REQUIRED 
TO CLEAN OFF LEAF AND MOTES 


LARGE PRODUCTION LOW UPKEEP 
SMALL FLOORSPACE LOW FIRST COST 


ROLLING MEASURING, EXAMINING 
BRUSHERS, SHEARS AND OTHER CLOTH 
ROOM MACHINERY 


Hermas Machine Company 
Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R. R. 
Hawthorne, N. J. 


Southern Representatives: 
Carolina Specialty Co 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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TU CCC 
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‘SAMAEERENLELAS ert: CUeeeeeeenaon resent coeaanestareaeanat ucnesceneesacenreneatan ener cnnne eveninnl AUOUUAAELDUUAURELUONACONELUARELOGAONCOCUAOCECELUNELAGUUCEUODOONASUONACAOLUNEELLOALONALAAASsAouOnONNAAS: 


AUTOMATIC. . 
TEMPERATURE 
«« CONTROL 


FOR—Weave Rooms, Spinning : 
and Carding Rooms; also tem- 
perature regulators for Dyeing, 
Drying, Slashing, Wool Scour- 
ing, etc. Write for Bulletins. 





OU) 





2739 Greenview Ave., CHICAGO 
231 E. 46th 8t., NEW YORK 


Also 41 other cities. 


poaenonnnaneconetanee rgememuaaes sanennent LLL Tht 
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REGULATOR CO. 
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Weimar Bros. 


Phone Connections 
Works: 2046-48 Amber Street 


Si SOUUUTUUEHTU EN UOUAEUENSN Onan edeoeaennedere ree ee en eanenees 


| Lifes 3 Textile Man should have these reference books. 


subject obtainable. 


These two volumes are illustrated with 45 diagrams and contain 21 reference tables. 
As the value of a book lies in its contents and not in a fancy cover, we have put these two volumes out in a strong, serviceable 
You can secure one of them in conjunction with a three-year ae to COTTON. 


binding. 


TO N, _Grant 
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“COTTON MILL MACHINERY CALCULATIONS” 


They cover in a detailed and thorough manner all calculations necessary 
to be made on any cotton mill machinery manufactured in the United States and constitutes one of the best references on the 
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DENMAN 


BUMPERS and HOLDUPS 


formi' toughness, durability 
famous for uni % oy — oo wot 


E trouble-free service. 

i the famous Denman structure with three times t! 

z od of leather. The frog and starting Randle 
: bumpers are of semi-soft rubber composition unaf- 


fected by atmospheric conditions. Write for prices. 
DENMAN TIRE & RUBBER CO., Warren, Ohio. 
Rep.: Terre’ 








COSUECODELEEEEA AEN NNaRE 





it Machine Co., Charlotte, N. 
j., Pa, — Southeast a. .” Fisher 
extile Pur. B-302, 


Philadelphia. ~~ 


2000 
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_ HURLEY- JOHNSON CORP. 
25 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 
SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 
JAMES KENYON & SON, LTD. 
BURY, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 
Celebrated 
LAPPINGS and BLANKETS 
for PRINTING MACHINES 
CLEARER, ROLLER and 
SLASHER CLOTHS. 
For Best results in Sanforizing use 
KENYON’S ENDLESS WOOLEN BLANKETS 


ed 


OE 


Heenan 
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er These é ts “Nothing like 
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REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


CALF 


for Roller Covering 
R. NEUMANN & CO. 


: Hoboken, N. J. 
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POT 


OL OEAUAGNGLEUUNURUUNELARAUDARSLAARAAAEE DOU ENNERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cotton Mercerized Tapes, - 
Spool Tapes, Bindings and : 
Narrow Fabrics for Under- : 
wear and other Trades. : 
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Are Your Machines Wasting Money? 


Minor pieces of your machines may be digging into your profits. 
Get every machine up to its highest efficiency by replacing de 
fective parts. And when repair parts are needed in a hurry, 
you can’t afford to gamble on quality—wire for one of the 
high quality, money-saving 


Henderson Textile Repair Parts 


The chances are we have just what you want in stock, but if 
not, the casting and machining from precision patterns will be 
done with surprising speed and ALWAYS with the quality 
materials and expert craftsmanship for which Henderson has 
become famous. 


Let us quote you money saving prices on quality repair parts. 


Henderson Foundry & Machine Works, Hampton, Ga. 
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3 Distinct SEPARATIONS 
50” Better RESULTS 


The Centrif-Air Cotton Cleaning System uses 


2. 
3. 


mechanical and centrifugal force in open- 
ing cotton and removing dirt, motes, leaf 
and other extraneous material; 


it uses air to take out light dust and pul- 
verized leaf, not removable by any beating 
process; 


it then uses centrifugal force, air and grav- 
ity to free the opened cotton from rocks, 
iron, sticks, seeds and other material heav- 
ier than the fibre. 


You get 50% better results with the Centrif-Air, be- 
cause it is a COMPLETE cleaner. Write for details. 


THE CENTRIF-AIR MACHINE CO., INC. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


CENTRIF-AIR | 


ADJUSTABLE COTTON 
| CLEANING SYSTEM 


Cavearanentaniernenncenne COE 
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Sound : 


Business 


To consult with us, whatever 
your machinery requirements 
may be. 


TELL 


mee 


Our intimate knowledge of the 
: used textile machinery markets, 
: together with our desire to be 
: of service, places us in position 
to serve you most efficiently. 
Let us show you just what we 
mean. 


JONES MACHINERY 
COMPANY, INC. | 


K. L. Jones, Pres. L. Kimmel, Sect'y-Treas. 
B. T. Comer, Sou. Rep. 


ATLANTA, GA. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


C. & S. Bank Bldg. Industrial Trust Bldg., 
Walnut 9196 Plantation 3642 
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TELL 
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ites Remne | 
| Less Cost! 


The appearance of your property is the 
best salesman you've got. With the 


GRAVELY MOWER 


you cut everything. 































corners. 


Quickly changed 
into a Rotary 
Mower pleasingly 
different from any- 
thing on the mar- 











There are no tall 
weeds left standing 
to give that ‘“‘rag- 
ged” effect. 


With the Swivel- 

















Action Cutter Bar ket. Reduces mow- 

in front of the ing costs. Improves 

Single Wheel ma- appearance of your 
property. 








chine, you mow the 
steepest hillsides or 
in the narrowest 







The Coupon 
brings the proof. 






MAIL COUPON NOW! 
~ GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULTIVATOR CO. 
Box 901, Dunbar, W. Va. 


Please send me Free Mower Booklet. 





















Name 
Address 
City. State eel 
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Herrerneeenentt 


THE ‘COMPLETE 

SERVICE YOU’VE © 

BEEN LOOKING 
FOR 


Drying cans now repaired 
or rebuilt here in the South. 
Old shells repaired, or new 
shells furnished promptly at 
a considerable saving to your 
mills. Why not write in for 
information? 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS 
222 E. LONG ST. GASTONIA, N. C. 


Manufacturers and Rebuilders of Drying Cans, Card 
and Spinning Cylinders. 


Screens 


LAVUUTUUCE LON ELEUEETURAHENNO NTE LU CHEEEL ECE Cer Neate 
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Pays Seiten Its. Gust 


A Loper contract contains the guarantee 
that its service will pay you at least twice 
or amount it costs you. 


ah ote you references that prove we 
etn h even more than we guarantee. 


Fully 25% of All Cotton Testile Spindles in 
the U. S. are operated on the Loper System. 


Ralph E. Loper Co. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Textile Cost Methods Over 20 Years. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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“First bought —_ bearings 
25 years ago . >. still buy them 
because they’re alright.” 

—unsolicited testimonial 


RGUTO sexing CO 


Wayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARNESS REEDS 
COTTON — MAIL EYE COTTON — DUCK 
SELVAGES ALL ME 


TAL 
SPECIAL TWIST CABLE SLASHER-COMBS-STRIKING 


NUMBERED DUCK ALUMINUM HEDDLE FRAMES 


All Types Heddle Frames and Heddle Frame Parts 
Standard Flat Steel Heddles 
Satisfactory Service Since 1919 


Main 0517-8 ATLANTA, GEORGIA PP. O. Box 1375 


BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


DISPLAY RATES 
Rates are net, payable in advance each month. 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on 
the total space used in one year. 


No commissions 


Per Inch Per Inch 
BUND ceieieticdew-  ccndganenaee $5.00 eae 4.20 
hE S SS. 4.80 ae: .00 
|! eee 4.6 OS See 3.80 
ae sae 6 620 es... 3.60 





A middle-aged salesman for local ter- 
ritory. Permanent connection with com- 
pany having offices and warehouses in 
principal cities. Man experienced in sell- 
ing to industrial plants, or one who has 
successfully managed his own business 






















preferred. Earnings substantial. Repeat 
business. For interview write Union 
Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 














POSITION WANTED 


Foreman Fixer or Assistant Supe-intend 
ent desires position at once. Oan train 
and handle help. A-1 references. Ad- 
dress Box 104, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Mill. 


Electric power. 











P. O. Box 412, 


teen years experience. 
ling any size plant, 


1102 Carondelet St., 


WANTED—TO BUY 


SECOND HAND 
PAGE OR CYCLONE FENCE 


C. W. ALLISON 


Charlotte, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED 


Operating Engineer wants work in Power 
Plant or as Master Mechanic for Cotton 
Has technical education with fif- 


Steam, Diesel or 
Address W. R. Pender, 
New Orleans, La. 


UNDISPLAYED 
Advertisements set “Want ad” style. Positions wanted .05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cask 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
ment, for sale, rent or wanted and professional cards are ac- 
cepted at display rate only. 


Box number addresses care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga., count as eight words. 

















J. PRESTON SWECKER 
PATENT LAWYER 


























IDEAL MACHINE CO. 


Repairers of 
SPINDLES--FLYERS--STEEL ROLLS 
Flutes Raised and Re-sized 


Capable of hand- 


BESSEMER CITY, N. C. 
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1101 Earle Bildg., Washington, D. C. 
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I When YOU GoTo 


PHILADELPHIA 





250 Seger 
14.00 Pein 
WE HAVE THEAA 
HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


39th & CHESTNUT Sts. PHILADELPUMA 








Bustle.. 


yet close to business 


Sleep peacefully, soundly at the Biltmore 
—away from the bustle and smoke of 
downtown Atlanta. Awake in the morn- 
ing so refreshed and keyed for action that 
you'll marvel at the ease in which you 
transact business. A night of complete 
rest, which the Biltmore always assures 
you, means so much in promoting a sue- 
cessful business day. 


The Biltmore is easily accessible to the 
business center, theatre district and all 
railway stations. 


Reasonable Rates: 
(No court rooms) 
Single, $3, $4, $5 
Double $5, $6, $7, $8 


Room Reservations for how many? 


Popular Priced Meals Served In 
All Dining Rooms 
Club Breakfast 40c, 50c and 
COFFEE SHOP: 66c. Plate Lunch 50c and Tée. 
Table D’Hote Dinner $1.00. 
Club Breakfast 65c and 85e. 


MAIN DINING 
3 Luncheon $1.00. Table D’Hote 
ROOM: Dinner $1.50. 


ATLANTA 
BILTMORE 


“The South’s Supreme Hotel” 
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Operate at LOW TENSION - 


reducing fastener, power, and maintenance costs 


The major economies possible from the use of Compensated Belting have been carefully 
determined during years of unparalleled testing covering all types of installations. 


The Compensated Belt, with ten outstanding advantages over standard rubber belting, 
marks a truly revolutionary achievement in the history of rubber belt manufacturing. 


We cannot urge you too strongly to try the Compensated Belt. The total number of feet 
of this belt in use is increasing daily. Full information will be sent on request. 


Condor Products and Compensated Belt are sold by leading jobbers. 


ue The Manhattan Rubber Mis. Division of Raybestos- Manhattan, Tre 


Executive Offices and Factories, Passaic, New Jersey 
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pure, contrasty WHITE effects on Weighted 


Silks, Rayons or Cottons—and their mixtures. 


tis: develops these brilliant, intense WHITES that the trade 


demands— that are the first to sell! 


Sweet 


Smoothest running! Never “scratchy’’— DISCOLITE is a 


safe and sure discharge agent — the leader in its line! 


@ The demand is NOW!-—Your time to TRY! 
—In Powder or Lump form — 


R OVE  D CHEMICAL 
| COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 
CARLTON HILL: NEW JERSEY 


NEW EXC LAND REPRESENTATIVES: RICHARD HAWORTH, Inc... 25 FOUNTAIN STREET, PROVIDENCE, RF 


“DISCOLITE’— the iron-free discharge compound— 


“AND sa 


DINCOLITE 


SODIUM 7 aut ee een YL AE FORMALDEHYODE 














